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MR. MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT, &c. 





“MR. MURRAY has succeeded in identifying his countrymen all the world over. 
Into every nook which an Englishman can penetrate he carries his RED HANDBOOK. 


He trusts to his MURRAY because it is thoroughly English and reliable.”— Times. 





HANDBOOK — Travel Talk in English, French, German, and Italian, 
adapted for Englishmen Abroad, or Foreigners in England. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK — North Germany, Holland, Belgium, Prussia, and the Rhine 
to Switzerland. Map. Post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK — South Germany, the Tyrol, 'Bavaria, Austria, Salzburg, 
Styria, Hungary, and the Danube from Ulm to the Black Sea. Map. Post 8vo, 10s, 


HANDBOOK — Painting. The German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. Il- 


lustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 24s. 


HANDBOOK — Switzerland, the Alps of Savoy and Piedmont, Maps. Post 


8vo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK — France, Normandy, Brittany, the French Alps, Dauphine, 
Provence, and the Pyrenees. Maps. Post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK — Paris and its Environs. Map. Post 8vo. 

HANDBOOK — Spain. Andalusia, Grenada, Madrid, &c. With Supplement, 
containing Inns and Railways, &c. 1861. Maps. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 30s. 

HANDBOOK — Portugal, Lisbon, &c. Map. Post 8vo, 9s. 

HANDBOOK — North Italy. Piedmont, Nice, Lombardy, Venice, Parma 
Modena, and Romagna. Maps. Post 8vo, 12s. 

HANDBOOK — Central Italy. Lucca, Tuscany, Florence, Umbria, the 
Marches, and the Patrimony of St. Peter. Map. Post 8vo, 10s. 

HANDBOOK — Rome and its Environs. Map. Post 8vo, 9s. 

HANDBOOK — South Italy, Two Sicilies, Naples, Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
Vesuvius, Abruzzi, &c. Maps. Post 8vo, 10s. 

HANDBOOK — Painting, The Italian Schools. Illustrations, 2 vols. Post 
8vo, 30s, 

HANDBOOK — Egypt. the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, Thebes, and the Over- 
land Route to India. Map. Post 8vo, lis. 

HANDBOOK — Greece, the Ionian Islands, Athens, Albania, Thessaly, and 
Macedonia. Maps. Post 8vo, 15s. 

HANDBOOK — Denmark, Norway. Sweden, and Iceland. Maps. Post 8vo, 
15s. 

HANDBOOK — Russia, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Finland. &c. Maps. Post 
8vo, 12s. 

HANDBOOK — India, Bombay. and Madras. Map. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 24s, 


HANDBOOK — Holy Land, Syria, Palestine, Sinai, Edom, and the Syrian 
Desert. Maps. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 24s. 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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Chapman and Hall’s Publications. 


2 vols. post 8vo, 16s., 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF 


AMERICA, from Columbus to Franklin. By J.G. Kou. Translated by Major R. 
R. Noe. 











NEW NOVEL.—In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD WORK: a Novel. By Joun 


Corpy JEAFFRESON. 
1 vol. feap. 8vo, with 40 Illustrations, 8s., 
THE COMMON SIGHTS IN THE HEAVENS, AND 
HOW TO SEE AND KNOW THEM. By Captain A. W. Drayson, R.A. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s., 
BEATEN PATHS, AND THOSE WHO TROD THEM. 
By T. Cottey Grattan, Author of “ Highways and Byways,” “ Traits of Travel,” 


** Civilised America,” &c. 
1 vol. feap. 4to, price 21s., 


- 

A HISTORY OF DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTI- 
MENTS IN ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. By Tuomas 
Wriceut, M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated by upwards of 300 Engravings on Wood; with 
Illustrations from the Illuminations in Contemporary Manuscripts, and other sources, 
drawn and engraved by F. W. Farruott, F.S.A. e 


1 vol. post 8vo, 10s. 6d., 


THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE CRU- 


SADES. By Von Sypez, Edited by Lady Durr Gorpon. 
In post 8vo, with Illustrations, 8s. 6d., 
NOTES ON FIELDS AND CATTLE. From the Diary of 
an Amateur Farmer, By the Rev. W. Hott Beever, M.A., Oxon. 
Fifth Edition. 8 vols. post 8vo, 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Cuartes Dickens. 
Fourth Edition. Fceap. 8vo, 3s. 6d., 
TANNHAUSER; or, the Battle of the Bards. A Poem. 
By Nevitte Temee and Epwarp TREvor. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, 9s.,_ 


MADAME RECAMIER. With a Sketch of the History of 


Society in France. 
1 vol. post 8vo, 10s. 6d., 


WITCH STORIES. Collected by E. Lynn Linton, Author 
of “ Azeth the Egyptian,” &c. 
In demy 8vo, 9s. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Caartzs Dickens. With 


Sixteen Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 
In post 8vo, Third Edition, 6s., 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. Third Edition. 


By Cuanrves Dickens. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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New Books and New Editions. 





MR. WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day, in Two Volumes, crown 8vo, 


The Queen’s Maries: A Romance of Holyrood. 


This day, Second Edition, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 


The Remains of the late Mrs. Richard Trench. Being Selections 
from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. Edited by her Son, the Dean of West- 
minster. 


This day, new and cheaper Edition, in One Volume, 6s. 


Good for Nothing; or, All Down Hill. By G. J. Whyte Melville. 


This day, Third Edition, 5s. 


Andromeda, and other Poems. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge, and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. 

By THE SAME AUTHOR, 
THE SAINTS’ TRAGEDY. Third Edition. 5s. 
MISCELLANIES. Second Edition. 2 vols. 18s. 
YEAST: A PROBLEM. Fourth Edition. 5s. 
HYPATIA; or, NEW FOES WITH AN OLD FACE, Third Edition. 6s. 


This day, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
The Slave Power, its Character, Career, and probable Designs, 


being an attempt to explain the real issues involved in the American Contest. By 
J. E. Carrnes, A.M., Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy in Queen’s 
College, Galway, and late Whately Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Dublin. 

‘* Ever since I had the advantage of reading part of your Ms. Lectures on Slavery, 
I have been anxious that you should write on the subject, in a manner adapted to. the 
general reader, and with express reference to the American quarrel.”—J. 8. MILL. 


New Work, by the Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
Post 8vo, Second Edition. Price 9s. 
Leisure Hours in Town. A Selection from the Contributions of 
A. R. H. B. to Fraser’s Magazine. 


Vols. V. and VI., 8vo, 28s., of the 
History of England, containing the Reigns of Edward VI. and 
Mary. By James AntHony FRoupDE. 
The Second Edition, Revised, of Volumes I. to IV., containing the Reign of 
Henry VIIL., 2¢. 14s. 
New Work, by the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 
This day, Second Edition, post 8vo, 5s. 


Organization in Daily Life. An Essay. 
8vo, 16s. The Fourth Volume, completing the Work, of 
The Spanish Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His- 


tory of Slavery, and to the Government of Colonies, By AntHur Hexps. Vols. I. 
and II., 28s. Vol. III., 16s. 








LONDON: PARKER, SON, & BOURN, WEST STRAND. 
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THE ACT OF UNIFORMITY. 
Seconp THOUSAND, crown 8vyo, price 7s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
CHURCH AND STATE TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO: Being a History 
of Ecclesiastical Affairs from 1660 to 1663. By Joun Sroueuton, Author of ** Ages 
of Christendom before the Reformation,” &c. 
** Mr. Stoughton’s is the best history of the Ejection of the Puritans that has yet been 


written.”’—Vorth British Review. 





A STORY OF PURITAN LIFE. 
In crown 8yvo, price 6s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


TROUBLOUS TIMES; or, Leaves from the Note-Book of the Rev. Mr. 
Joun Hicks, an Ejected Nonconformist Minister, 1670-1. Transcribed by Jane 
Bowring Crancu. With an Introduction by the Rev. CuaRces Stanrorv, Author 
of * Joseph Alleine: his Companions and Times,” &c. 

“ The incidents are all true, though they are presented here in the garb of fiction, and 
thus set forth, they serve to give a more lively idea of the actual sufferings of the Ejected 
than could be gained from any more formal narrative. We greatly like the idea of the work, 
and can most thoroughly commend the way in which it has been executed.”—Vonconformist. 

“A most pleasant and readable book.””—clectic Review. 

“ We have been reading it through with much pleasure and satisfaction.” —Evangelical 
Magazine. 

‘‘Miss Cranch has treated her subject with the grace and skill of a true artist.”— 
The Dial. 

“ A thrilling narrative of Puritan life. Every page of the story is marked by something 
to instruct or interest.’”’—British Standard, 





NEGRO EMANCIPATION, 
In crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 8s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
THE WEST INDIES: their Social and Religious Condition. By Edward 
Bean UNDERHILL, 

“A most valuable contribution to the estimate of the operation of free Negro labour in 
Trinidad, Hayti, and Jamaica.”—National Review. 

“‘ We have no hesitation in saying that it is the most valuable work on the West Indies 
that has been written the last twenty years.”—Christian Spectutor, 





PROFESSOR GODWIN’S CONGREGATIONAL LECTURE. 
In crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
CHRISTIAN FAITH: its Nature, Object, Causes, and Effects, By John 


H. Gopwin. 
“It displays considerable ability and originality, and is worthy ofa place by the side of 
the best treatises on the subject.”—Journal of Sacred Literature. 





A new edition, in one volume, 15s. cloth lettered, bevelled boards, 


THE ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. By the late Christopher 
AnveErson. Edited by his Nephew, Huau AnpeRson. 

“ Mr, Anderson’s book has afforded us much pleasure and instruction. The new edition 
is in one volume instead of two as before, and it omits much that was contained in the 
former edition, but only what belongs to the general history of the times. It contains all 
that relates to the Bible, and all the illustrations. No one can take it in hand without 
admiring the patient research and zeal of the author. . . . . The work is a storehouse of 
facts and information such as can nowhere else be found, and it is in every sense conscien- 
tious and faithful.”—Journal of Sacred Literature. 








LONDON: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 18 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
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NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
IN 4 SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC MAPS, 
BY A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 
Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &c. 
With a complete Index of easy reference to each Map, comprising nearly 
150,000 Places contained in this Atlas. 
Imperial folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, 5/, 15s. 6d. 


“No one can look through Mr. Keith Johnston’s New Atlas without seeing that it is 
the best which has ever been published in this country.”"—The Times. 





KEITH JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL ATLASES. 
General and Descriptive Geography, exhibiting, in 26 Maps on a distinct 


Scale, the Actual and Comparative Extent of all the Countries in the World, with 
their present Political Divisions. A New and Enlarged Edition. Corrected to the 
present time. With a complete Index. Imp. 8vo, Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


Il. 

Physical Geography, illustrating, in a Series of Original Designs, the 
Elementary Facts of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, and Natural History. A New 
and Enlarged Edition. 20 Maps, including coloured Geological Maps of Europe and 
of the British Isles. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

III. 

Classical Geography, comprising, in Twenty Plates, Maps and Plans of all 
the important Countries and Localities referred to by Classical Authors; accompanied 
by a Pronouncing Index of Places, by T. Harvey, M.A., Oxon. A New and Revised 
Edition. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


IV. 

Astronomy. Edited by J. R. Hind, Esq. F.R.A.S. &c. Notes and Descrip- 
tive Letterpress to each Plate, embodying all recent Discoveries in Astronomy. 
18 Maps, Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


Vv. 

Elementary School Atlas of General and Descriptive Geography for the 
use of Junior Classes. A New and Cheaper Edition. 20 Maps, including a Map of 
Canaan and Palestine. Half-bound, 5s, 

By the same Author, 
The Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena, A New and Enlarged Edition. 


Imperial Folio, reduced to 8/. 8s. half-bound in morocco. 


The Physical Atlas. Reduced from the Imperial Folio. This Edition 


contains Twenty-five Maps. Imperial Quarto, half-bound morocco, 22. 12s. 6d. 





Companion to Keith Johnston’s School Atlases. 


MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, AND POLITICAL. 
Embracing a complete development of the River-Systems of the Globe. 

By the Rev. ALEX. MACKAY, F.R.G.S. 

With a copious Index, 7s. 6d. bound in leather. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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CLARK’S FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


Annual Subscription, One Guinea (payable in advance), for which Four 
Volumes, Demy dvo, are delivered. 
The first issue for 1862 is now ready—viz., 
Lange on St. Luke’s Gospel, Vol. I. ; 
Dorner on Doctrine of Person of Christ, Division I., Vol. II. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE THE CONTENTS OF EACH OF THE SERIES :— 
First Series. Thirty-two Vols. Subscription Price, 81. 8s. 
Twelve Volumes of this Series (only) will be supplied at the Subscription Price of Three 
i Guineas (or a larger number at the same ratio). 
} Each work may be had separately at the prices within brackets. 
| Hengstenberg’s Commentary on the Psalms. Three vols. (1/. 13s.) 
| Hagenbach’s Compendium of the History of Doctrines. Two vols. (21s.) 








Gieseler’s Compendium of Ecclesiastical History. Five vols. (2é. 12s. 6d.) 
Hi Miiller on the Christian Doctrine of Sin. Two vols. (1d. 1s.) 
i Neander’s General Church History. Nine vols. (22. 11s. 6d.) 
| Olshausen on the Gospels and Acts. Four vols, (2/. 2s.) 
ik Olshausen on the Romans. (10s. 6d.) 
H Olshausen on the Corinthians, (9s.) 
Olshausen on the Galatians, Ephesians, Colossians, and Thessalonians. (10s. 6d.) 
Olshausen on Philippians, Titus, and Timothy. (10s. 6d.) 
{ Olshausen and Ebrard on the Hebrews. (10s. 6d.) 
Nitzsch’s System of Christian Doctrine. (10s. 6d.) 
i Havernick’s General Introduction to the Old Testament. (10s. 6d.) 
Second Series. Twenty Vols. Subscription Price, 51. 5s. 
Hengstenberg’s Christology of the Old Testament. Four vols. (27. 2s.) 
Ullmann’s Reformers before the Reformation. Two vols. (12. 1s.) 
Keil on Joshua. One vol. (108. 6d.) 
Keil on Kings and Chronicles. Two vols, (1. 1s.) 
Baumgarten’s Apostolic History. Three vols. (12 7s.) 
Stier on the Words of the Lord Jesus. Eight vols. (44. 4s.) 
Third Series. Subscription 1859-60-61-62, 41. 4s. 
Kurtz’s History of the Old Covenant. Three vols. (1d, 11s 6d.) 
Stier on the Words of the Risen Saviour. (10s. 6d.) 
Tholuck on the Gospel of St. John. (9s.) 
Hengstenberg on Ecclesiastes, &c. (9s.) 
Tholuck’s—Sermon on the Mount. (10s. 6d.) 
i Ebrard on Epistles of John. (10s 6d.) 
|! Lange on St. Matthew’s Gospel. Vols, I and II. (10s. 6d. each.) 
if Lange on St. Luke’s Gospel. Vol. I. (9s.) 
— on Person of Christ. Division I. Two vols., and Division I. Vol II, (10s. 6d. 
each.) 
Subscribers’ names received by all respectable Booksellers. 


A new Classified Catalogue of all Messrs. CLARK'S Publications may be had free 
on Application. Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK, and all Booksellers. 


NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 
No. LX XII. 
I. The Church of England—Respondent. 
II. Geological Changes in Scotland in Historic Times. 
III. Recent Homeric Critics and Translators. 
i) IV. The Commemoration of 1662. 
V. The Early Poetry of England and Scotland. 
H VI. Present Movements among the French Clergy. 
| VII. Lunacy Legislation. 
VIII. Sir G. C. Lewis on the Astronomy of the Ancients, 
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IX. Poems by E. Barrett Browning. 
X. Our Colonies. 





| 
EDINBURGH: T. AND T. CLARK. LONDON: HAMILTON, 
ADAMS AND CO. 
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Gotthold’s Emblems; or, Invisible Things understood by 
Things that are made. By Curisttan Scriver, Minister of Magdeburg in 1671. 
Translated from the Twenty-eighth German Edition, by the Rev. Robert Menzies. 
One Volume, crown 8vo, handsomely bound in extra cloth, price 5s. 


“A peculiarly fascinating volume. It is rich in happy and beautiful thoughts, which 
grow on the root of genuine piety.”— Witness. 

“A good and useful book. It may be put into the hands of the simplest Christian 
with confidence that it is certain to do him good. It will exercise his religious affections, 
and fan the flame of devotion with quiet, natural, and interesting discourse on eternal 
things.” —Literary Churchman. 

“A very notable book, rich in quaint allegorisings, and full of Scriptural sentiment.”— 
News of the Churches. 

“A beautiful and suggestive work.”—Leisure Hour. 


The Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation. By 
the late Witt1am Cunnineuam, D.D., Principal and Professor of Church History, New 
College, Edinburgh. Edited by his Literary Executors. One Volume, demy 8vo, 
(624 pages), price 10s. 6d. 

“This volume is a magnificent vindication of the Reformation in both its men and 
nd doctrines, suited to the present time and to the present state of the controversy.”— 
itness. 


The Religions before Christ; being an Introduction to the 
History of the First Three Centuries of the Church. By Epmonp DE PRESsSENSE, 
Pastor of the French Evangelical Church, and Doctor of Divinity of the University of 
Breslau. Translated by L. Corxran. With Preface by the Author. Demy 8 vo 
price 7s. 6d. 

“A remarkable work, and the fruit evidently of great learning and research. The 
translation possesses all the merits of elegance, ease, and accuracy combined, and is 
most felicitously executed.”— Warder. 


Christ the Life of the World; Biblical Studies on the 
Eleventh Chapter to the end of St. John’s Gospel. By Dr. Rupo.pH Besser. Trans- 
lated from the German by M. G. Huxtasie. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


Christ the Light of the World; Biblical Studies on the 
First Ten Chapters of St. John’s Gospel. By Dr. Rupotpu Besser. ‘Translated from 
the German by M. G. Huxtaste, Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

“ We now call attention to the great merit of this volume. The character of this 
commentary is practical and devotional. There are often very exquisite devotional pass- 
ages, and a vein of earnest piety runs through the whole work. We recommend the 
book most warmly to all.”—Literary Churchman. 


The Sinlessness of Jesus; an Evidence for Christianity. By 
Dr. Cart Utimann, Author of “ Reformers before the Reformation, principally in 
Germany and the Netherlands.” Translated from the Sixth German Edition by Rev. 
Rosert L. Brown. 

** We welcome it in English as one ofthe most beautiful productions of Germany, as not 
only readable for an English public, but as possessing, along with not a few defects, many 
distinguished excellencies...... We warmly recommend this beautiful work as eminently 
fitted to diffuse, among those who peruse it, a higher appreciation of the sinlessness and 
moral eminence of Christ. The work has been blessed already, and may have its use also 
to an English public. The translation is happy, and a correct rendering of the thought, 
though occasionally free.”—British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 








EDINBURGH: T. AND T. CLARK.? 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CQ, 
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This day is published, 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


NEW SERIES. 


No. XLIII. JULY 1862, 


CONTENTS: 
I. The Life and Policy of Pitt. 
II. Dr. Davidson’s Introduction to the Old Testament. 
III. Election Expenses, 
IV. Sir William Hamilton: his Doctrines of Perception and Judgment. 
V. English Rule in India. 
VI. Celebrated Literary Friendships. 
VII. The Dawn of Animal Life. 
Contemporary Literature :—1. Thevlogy and Philosophy—2. Politics, Sociology, and 
Travels—3. Science—4. History and Biography—5. Belles-Lettres. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 PaTEeRNosTER Row. 








In Three Volumes, 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


ANTI-TRINITARIAN BIOGRAPHY; 


Or, Skercnes or THE Lives ayp Writines or DistinguisHED ANTI-TRINITARIANS. 
Exhibiting a View of the State of the Unitarian Doctrine and Worship in the Principal 
Nations of Europe, from the Reformation to the close of the Seventeenth Century. ‘To 
which is prefixed a History of Unitarianism in England during the same period. 

By ROBERT WALLACE, F.G.S. 
LONDON: EDWARD T. WHITFIELD, 178 STRAND. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
STANDARD EDITIONS OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 


W. H. AINSWORTH’S CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. Second Kdi- 
tion. 5s 

MARKET HARBOROUGH (Fourth Edition); and INSIDE THE BAR. 
Now first printed. 5s. 

T. A. TROLLOPE’S LA BEATA (Third Edition); and A TUSCAN RO- 
MEO AND JULIET. Now first printed. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S CASTLE RICHMOND. A Novel. New Edi- 
tion. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S DOCTOR THORNE. A Novel. 6th Edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE BERTRAMS. A Novel. 5th Edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS. 4th 
Edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MACDERMOTS OF BALLYCLORAN. 3d 
Edition. 5s. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 3d Edition. Crown 
8vo. 5s, 

ALBERT SMITH’S WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. 2d Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5s, 

MISS ANNA DRURY’S MISREPRESENTATION. 38d Edition. 5s. 

TILBURY NOGO. By the Author of “ Digby Grand.” 3d Edition. 5s, 

MRS. GASKELL’S NORTH AND SOUTH. 4th Edition. 5s. 

G. A. SALA’S GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT. 2d Edition. 5s. 

W. H. WILLS’S OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM “ HOUSEHOLD 
WORDS.” _ 5s. 

ROBERT-HOUDIN’S MEMOIRS. Written by Himself. 2d‘Edition. 5s. 

MISS MULOCH’S HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 6th Edition. 5s, 








CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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TRUBNER AND CO. 
LIST OF WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


A History of the Egyptian Revolution, from the Period of the Mamelukes 
to the Death of Mohammed Ali; from Arab and European Memoirs, Oral Tradition, 
and Local Research. By A. A. Paton, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘ Researches on the 
Danube and the Adriatic.”” Two Volumes, 8vo, cloth. 


A History of Spanish Literature. Entirely rewritten. By George Ticknor: 


Three Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth. 


The Spas of Europe. By Julius Althaus, M.D., Author of a Treatise on 


Medical Electricity. One Volume, 8vo, cloth. 
The Collected Works of Theodore Parker; containing his Theological, 


Polemical, and Critical Writings, Sermons, Speeches, and Addresses, and Literary 
Miscellanies, In Twelve Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth. 


Les Ecossais en France, les Francais en Ecosse. Par Francisque-Michel, 
Correspondant de |’ Institut de France, de l’Académie Impériale de Vienne, de |’ Aca- 
démie Royale des Sciences de Turin, des Sociétés des Antiquaires de Londres, d’ Ecosse 
et de Normandie, Membre honoraire de |’Association Archéologique Cambrienne, &c. 
“ Les Ecossais en France, les Frangais en Ecosse,” forming two octavo volumes of 

about six hundred pages each, with more than one hundred Coats-of-Arms and other 

Illustrations, price 17. 12s. in a highly ornamental binding, with emblematical design. 

There is also an Edition in quarto, upon thick paper, with three Engravings on steel, of 

Mary Queen of Scots, of King Charles VII. attended by his Archer Guard in full dress, 

and of a Scotch Archer in the costume of a later period, each page of the letter-press being 

lined with red. This edition, the impression of which is restricted to one hundred copies— 
each of which will be numbered—costs three guineas, and contains a list of the subscribers. 

Profoundly versed in the historical and literary productions of the two nations, familiar 
with public and private muniments, M. Michel was in a position to trace all that related to 
the Scots in France, and to the French in Scotland. In addition to the personages who 
figured more or less on the political scenes in which they were mixed up with the events 
recorded in the histories of france or of Scotland, he traces the origin and the annals of 
the Scottish Guard, and follows it even to the present branches of the French families 
formed by the Archers of the 15th and 16th centuries. ‘There is nothing, even to the 

Scoto-Frankish language spoken by the companions of Quentin Durward, of which he has 

not collected a large number of documents hitherto unknown, at least on this side of the 

Channel. Farther, and this is by no means the least important feature of the work, the 

commercial relations between France and Scotland will appear for the first time developed 

in their most curious and interesting details, 


Choix d’Opuscules Philosophiques, Historiques, Politiques, et Litteraires 
de M. Sytvain van DE Weyer. 1822 4 1862. Premicre Série. Small quarto, 
printed with old-faced type, on laid paper made expressly in imitation of the paper of 
the Editions of Caxton, bound in the Roxburgh Style. ‘The Edition will consist of 
250 Copies only. [Jn the Press. 


Analyse des Travaux de la Societe des Philobiblon de Londres, Par Octave 
DELEPIERRE, Secrétaire honoraire des Philobiblon; Membre honoraire de la 
Société des Antiquaires de Londres; Membre-fondateur de la Société d’Kmulation 
pour |’ Etude de 1’ Histoire et des Antiquités de la Flandre Occidentale ; Membre de la 
Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie: de celles des Arts et des Sciences du Hainaut ; 
d’Archéologie d’Anvers ; &c. &c. Small quarto, pp. 130, printed on laid paper, ex- 
pressly made, bound in the Roxburgh Style. Only 250 copies printed. [Nearly ready. 


An Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of Nabathaean Agricul- 
ture. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the position of the Shemitic 
Nations in the History of Civilisation. By M. Ernest Renan, Membre de I’ Institut. 
In One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth. 


A Comparative Grammar of South African Languages. By Dr. W. H. I, 


Beek. In One Volume, 8vo, cloth. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, 


A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY OF ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE 
ARTICLES ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 


Epitep sy JAMES SAMUELSON. 


————— 
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BONUS DIVISION. 
Globe Insurance, 


CORNHILL & CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1808, 


Suerrietp NEAVE, Esq., Chairman. 
Witiiam DENT, Esg@., Deputy-Chairman. 
GerorcE Carr GLYN, Esq., M.P., Treasurer 


Intending Insurers will secure the advantages of sharing in the APPROACHING BONUS 
DIVISION at the close of 1863 on Globe Profit-Scale Life-Policies, by making their Pro- 
posals BEFORE the end of the current year 1862. 


The IMMEDIATE CASH PAYMENT by way of Bonus has been equal, at most ages, 
to considerably more than a WHOLE YEAR’S PREMIUM. The Divisions of Profit are 
every FIVE Years, and the Bonus may be taken either in Cash, in a future Reduced 
Premium, or by addition to the Policy. Rates of Premium are quite as low as in any 
Office of like standing. 


= Life Policy-Holders in the GLOBE have the special security of the largest Paid-up 
Capital possessed by any Insurance Company. 


All Classes of Fire, Life, and Annuity Business transacted. 
During the last Ten years the Fire Insurance Dury paid by the Grose has inereased 


from £35,754 to £47,856. 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, F.R.S., Secretary. 
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. Science of Language. 

. George Frederick Handel. 

. Ritual Uniformity a Protestant Innovation. 
. Peaks and Passes. 

. France and Italy. 

. The English School of Painting. 

. Déllinger on the Church and the Churches. 
. The Turkish Empire. 

. The Great Exhibition of 1862. 

10. Epilogue on Affairs and Books, 
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Just published, post 8vo, price ls, 


INSPIRATION AND INTERPRETATION; 


Being an Inquiry into the Relation between the Divine and Human Elements in the Word 
of God. No. III. 


By the Rev. AUGUSTUS CLISSOLD, M.A,, 
Formerly of Exeter College, Oxford. 


My Lord, I do not know that a more important controversy than this has engaged the 
attention of the Church for three hundred years; and that it will be decided is as sure as 
there is a God in heaven.”—Defence of the Rev. Rowland Williams, D.D., in the Court 
of Arches, p. 319. 


OXFORD: HENRY HAMMANS, HIGH STREET. LONDON: WHITTAKER AND CO. 
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IMPORTANT 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Begs most respectfully to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
Public generally, that, by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel 
Pens, and in accordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a Nrw 
SERIES Of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATE- 
RIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 


and defy competition. 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are put 
up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 


simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexibility, and with 
fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 


Schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel 
Pens.—Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 


9b New Street, Birmingham; 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; anv at 37GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
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BREAKFAST CRUETS, 20s. 
UsuaLty Cuar@eEp 35s, 
Handsome Four-Glass Cruet Frame . . . « « « 208. 
Chased Vine Pattern Cake Basket . . . « 6 © « 308 
Chased Bread Basket, tomatch . . . « « «© 6 « 408. 
Handsome Engraved Salver, or) 6-inch . . « 6 « lds. 
Waiter, for Handing Wino, }7-inn . * * * 6 
very suitable for Presents . 8-inch « « 2 © « 2s. 
Handsome Fish Carver, in Case eee ee 
12 Pairs Ivory Handled Dessert Knives and Forks, . 60s. 
12 Pairs Pearl Handled ditto ditto . . . « « 6 « 808, 


The above prices will give some idea of the stock. This Estiblishment is the oldest of its class in London, having 
been well known as the Golden Ball of Bowyer Row (now Ludgate Street), in the reign of Elizabeth; it is hoped thi 
will be a guarantee of the quality of its manufactures, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS. 
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WEST'S 
PATENT ELECTRO PLAT 
(AMALGAMATED SILVER) 
Is the only Article equal to Silver. 
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ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS & FORKS, FULL Siz 


Fiddle Thread King’s _ Lil 


Best quality. Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. Patter 

12 Table Forks. . .£1160 £2 80 £3 00 £310 
12Table Spoons . . 1160 280 800 31 
12 Dessert Forks . . 170 1150 220 210 
12 Dessert Spoons. . 170 1150 220 219 
12TeaSpoons . ..0160 140 170 1416 
2Sauce Ladles . . 080 0 86 0106 013 

1Gravy Spoon ..070 0106 O110 OB 

4 Salt Spoons(gilt) . 0 68 0100 0120 Olf 

1 Mustard Spoon,do. 0 18 026 030 03 

1 Pair Sugar Tongs. 0 36 046 050 07 

1 Pair Fish Carvers. 100 176 1120 118 

1 Butter Knife ..030 050 060 07 

1Soup Ladle . . . 0120 0160 0176 190 

6 Egg Spoons (gilt). 0100 0150 0180 11 


— 


Complete Service £101210 14 96 17 60 2012 











Any Article sold separately at the same prices 


One Set of Four Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £5 
one Set of Four Dish Covers—viz., one 20-inch, «ne 18-ine 
and two 14-incbh—£9 18s.; Cruet Frame, 4-Glass, 20s. ; Full 
size ‘l'ea and Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Costiy Book of Ey 








gravings, with prices attached, sent per post gratis, Spooy 
and Forks of equal quality usually charged one-third mor 





Thomas West, 18, Ludgate Street, London. Manufactory, Victoria Wor 
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JULY 1862. 





Art. I—FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 


Letters from Italy and Switzerland. By Felix Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy. Translated from the German by Lady Wallace. London : 
Longmans. 1862. 

Sketch of the Life and Works of the late Felix Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy. By Jules Benedict. Second edition. London: John 
Murray. 1853. 


OF all the paths which intellectual greatness can tread, none 
are more beset with temptation than that of imaginative genius. 
The statesman, the historian, the thinker, the warrior, the man 
of science, have each and all their special difficulties, but the 
common ground between them and the world at large is suffi- 
ciently wide to admit of a fair reciprocity of comprehension and 
sympathy between the individual genius and his contemporaries. 
Such is scarcely yet the case with art. It stands in a sort of 
exceptional position; on the one hand touching the inspirations 
of heaven, on the other allied to the outcasts of earth. And 
the root of this anomaly lies in the fact that although the Eter- 
nal Beauty is as sacred as the Eternal Truth, yet the former 
is that side of the Divine Life whose pure service is the most 
trying to mortal frailty. Those who devote themselves to the 
arts of expression, whether in poetry, painting, or music, must 
inevitably be exposed to a host of subtle temptations that are 
inseparable from the artistic temperament. Now and then we 
meet with a stoical poet like Milton, or Michael Angelo, who 
can pass through fire and not be scorched; but in these cases 
the tenderer and lovelier phases of the soul seem to have been 
less prominently developed. Natures like Mozart’s or Byron’s 
come nearer to the representative type. Those very susceptibi- 
lities which raise the poet above the comprehension of average 
No. XXIX. Juny 1862, B 
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minds, at once place him in need of a stronger moral control, 
- and render him less likely to acquire it through the common 
channels. It is very seldom that his contemporaries can rightly 
measure his greatness, or understand the nature of his short- 
comings; and the result on his part is an almost unavoidable 
sense of irresponsible power, which it is only too easy to abuse. 
Hence, to quote the admirable words of Arthur Hallam, “ The 
number of pure artists is small: few souls are so finely tem- 
pered as to preserve the delicacy of meditative feeling, untainted 
by the allurements of accidental suggestion, The voice of the 
critical conscience is: still and small, like that of the moral; it 
cannot entirely be stifled where it has once been heard, but it 
may be disobeyed. Temptations are never wanting; some im- 
mediate and temporary effect can be produced at Tess expense 
of inward exertion than the high and more ideal effect which 
art demands; it is much easier to pander to the ordinary and 
often-recurring wish for excitement, than to promote the rare 
and difficult intuition of beauty.” 

Among the faithful few who have accepted the service of 
art in the highest spirit, and religiously obeyed its fullest in- 
spirations, none have left a nobler memory than the great com- 
poser whose name we have placed at the head of this article. 
His works and character are the more interesting to us from 
his having shared (as well as originated) so much of the life of 
our own day, to which he belongs as truly as Tennyson or 
Carlyle. His career is also remarkable for the singular con- 
trast which it presents to the history of so many men of genius. 
Mendelssohn was not cradled in poverty, nor cramped by 
neglect, and it could rarely be said of him that he “learnt in 
suffering what he taught in song.” On the contrary, he was, 
like the Cid, “born in a happy hour,” and rightly denominated 
Felix. Health, wealth, personal beauty, intellectual culture, 
a refined and affectionate home, appreciative friends, a happy 
marriage, and an admiring public,—every blessing that heaven 
and earth could bestow seemed to be showered upon him through 
life. And yet he was not spoiled by all this sunshine. It 
ripened his nature, without deadening either his conscience or 
his energy. How this came to pass is a problem which all who 
observe it must long to solve. During the fourteen years 
which have elapsed since his death, no memoir of him has ap- 
Sn excepting a little sketch of his life and works by Mr. 

enedict, which, though very interesting and acceptable, as far 


as it goes, makes no “pretension to be more than an outline. 
But we have now the pleasure of welcoming a volume of Men- 
delssohn’s Letters, published by his brother Paul, which ranges 
over two years of his life at a very interesting period of his 
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mental history. These Letters explain so much of his mind, and 
confirm in so many directions the impressions we had already 
derived from his music, that we shall take them as the basis of 
a general view of his life and characteristics, supplementing the 
narrative by gleanings from Mr. Benedict’s Sketch, and from a 
brief memoir of Mendelssohn published in Novello’s Musical 
World during his lifetime.* 

Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy was born at Hamburg on the 
3d of February 1809. His father, Abraham Mendelssohn, was 
a wealthy banker, and son to the celebrated Moses Mendelssohn, 
the friend of Lessing, and the original of “‘ Nathan the Wise.” 
Felix’s mother (whose maiden name of Bartholdy was after- 
wards adopted by her husband in addition to his own) also 
belonged to a family celebrated for talent and accomplishments. 
Felix was the second of four children, the eldest being a daugh- 
ter, possessed, like himself, of rare musical gifts; this was his 
favourite sister Fanny, afterwards Madame Hensel. The two 
children seem to have studied and composed in common for 
several years; and the tie between them was unusually strong 
to the end of their lives. ‘Their first musical instruction was 
derived from their mother, who was well grounded in the 
school of Sebastian and Kmmanuel Bach.  Felix’s musical 
powers were manifested at a very precocious age, and, happily 
for him, his father recognised the fact, and at an early period 
took measures for the boy’s musical education. After one or 
two removals, the family settled at Berlin, where Felix was 
placed under the tuition of Zelter, the director of the Berlin 
Singing Academy, for thorough-bass and composition. In 
pianoforte playing he was instructed by Berger; and after this 
had continued some time, he used to take lessons from all the 
distinguished professors who happened to visit Berlin, such as 
Hummel, Moscheles, &c. Before Mendelssohn was eight years 
old, he was able to execute-with playful facility the most diffi- 
cult passages of works requiring a very skilful performer. He 
played publicly for the first time in his ninth year, at Berlin, 
and that, too, with so much lightness, certainty, and spirit, that 
it was beyond the power of the most practised critic to detect 
from the performance that there was only a child of nine years 
old seated at the pianoforte.t “ Meanwhile Zelter induced his 
pupil “to write symphonies for the quartetts of stringed instru- 
ments; and the father allowed the children once a fortnight, at 
their house, a small family concert, consisting of a string quartett 
band, with an occasional flute. At these little assemblies the 


* It forms a supplement to the volume for 1837, the year in which Mendels- 
sohn’s St Paul was first brought out in England. 
{ Musical World, p. vii. 
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young Mendelssohn’s last-composed symphony would be per- 
formed, together with the pianoforte sonatas and concertos, 
trios, &c. of the various great masters, from Bach to Hummel.”* 
Mr. Benedict has given us a pleasing account of his first intro- 
duction to Mendelssohn, when the latter was twelve years old, 
a beautiful boy, with clustering auburn curls, thoroughly boyish 
and simple, “clearing high hedges with a leap, running, singing, 
or climbing up the trees like a squirrel, the very image of health 
and happiness ;” and then again, “ seated on a footstool before 
a small table, writing with great earnestness some music. On 
my asking what he was about, he replied gravely, ‘I am finish- 
ing my new quartett for piano and stringed instruments.’ It 
was his first Quartett in C minor, published afterwards as 
Opus I.” It was in this year (1821) that Zelter took Felix 
with him on a visit to Goethe, who quickly perceived the genius 
of his young guest, and continued to be his warm friend through 
life. Even on this first visit, Mendelssohn used to perform for 
Goethe’s pleasure the fugal works of all the great composers. 
With all this precocity, there was no self-consciousness in him ; 
he shrank from putting himself forward; and his reverence for 
the great masters of his art (whose works he retained in his 
memory with wonderful accuracy) was far too strong to allow 
him to over-estimate his own achievements. Yet those were so 
astonishing as to have been rivalled by no musician save Mozart. 
The Ottett for stringed instruments which Mendelssohn wrote 
at the age of fifteen is one of the master-pieces of chamber music ; 
and the exquisite Overture to the Midswmmer Night's Dream 
was written only two years later. 

It is probably to this period of his life that Mendelssohn 
refers in a letter, written from Rome in November 1830, which 
gives us an interesting glimpse into the household of the worthy 
but irascible banker. When we remember that the latter’s 
father, the celebrated Moses Mendelssohn, was subject to at- 
tacks of nervous disease, which he only overcame by resolute 
patience, and that Felix himself, as both his music and his 
letters abundantly testify, was of a keenly sensitive and im- 
petuous disposition, we may be sure that the Mendelssohn tem- 
perament was a nervous one. Happily Felix seems to have 
been early alive to the duty of self-control, and the misery of 
domestic altercation, as the following extract will show: 

“My DEAR BrorHEeR AND StsTErRs,—You know how much I dis- 
like, at a distance of two hundred miles and fourteen days’ journey 
from you, to offer good advice. I mean to do so, however, for once. 
Let me tell you, therefore, of a mistake in your conduct, and, in truth, 
the same that I once made myself. I do assure you that never in my 


* Musical World, p. vii. 
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life have I known my father write in so irritable a strain as since I 
came to Rome; and so I wish to ask if you cannot devise some domes- 
tic recipe to cheer him a little. I mean by forbearance and yielding 
to his wishes, and in this manner,—by allowing my father’s view of any 
subject to predominate over your own; then, not to speak at all on 
topics that irritate him ; and instead of saying shameful, say unplea- 
sant, or instead of superb, very fair. This method has often a won- 
derfully good effect ; and I put it, with all submission to yourselves, 
whether it might not be equally successful in this case. For, with the 
exception of the great events of the world, ill-humour often seems to 
me to proceed from the same cause that my father’s did when I chose 
to pursue my own path in my musical studies. He was then in a con- 
stant state of irritation, incessantly abusing Beethoven and all vision- 
aries; and this often vexed me very much, and made me sometimes 
very unamiable. At that very time something new came out, which 
put my father out of sorts, and made him, I believe, not a little un- 
easy. So long, therefore, as I persisted in extolling and exalting my 
Beethoven, the evil became daily worse ; and one day, if I remember 
rightly, I was even sent out of the room. At last, however, it occurred 
to me that I might speak a great deal of truth, and yet avoid the par- 
ticular truth obnoxious to my father; so the aspect of affairs began to 
improve, and soon all went well. . . . Try to draw my father into your 
circle, and be playful and kind to him. In short, try to smooth and 
equalise things ; and remember that I, who am now an experienced 
man of the world, never yet knew any family, taking into due con- 
sideration all defects and failings, who have hitherto lived so happily 
together as ours.”* 


Mendelssohn’s youthful studies were not confined to his own 
special subject. He attended the Berlin university as a matri- 
culated student for more than a year (1827-28), and it was ap- 
parently at this time that he wrote a metrical German version of 
Terence’s Andria, which was printed privately for his friends. 
“ Goethe, in a letter to Zelter, acknowledging the receipt of his 
copy, charges him ‘to thank the excellent and industrious Felix 
for the splendid specimen of his literary labours, which would 
serve as an instructive recreation to the Weimar circle during 
the winter evenings.’ ” 

In 1829, Mendelssohn paid his first visit to England, where 
he was speedily appreciated, both as a composer and a pianist, 
and where he had the pleasure of forming many valuable friend- 
ships with the most estimable and distinguished men in his pro- 
fession. In the August of this year he made a tour in Scotland 
with his friend Klingemann. They went first to Edinburgh, 
then to Perth, Blair-Athol, Loch Tay, the island of Staffa, and 

* Letters, pp. 61-2. 
+ The Musical World says that it has been published by Professor Heise of 


Berlin, Mendelssohn’s classical tutor. 
} Benedict’s Sketch, p, 11. 
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Fingal’s Cave; then southwards, by Glasgow and Loch Lo- 
mond, visiting the Cumberland Lakes, Liverpool, and North 
Wales. From this tour sprang his “ Overture to the Hebrides” 
(now called the “Overture to Fingal’s Cave”), and his Scottish 
Symphony in A minor. On his return to London, he met with 
a serious accident, caused by the overturning of a gig. Hardly 
quite restored to health, he hurried back to Berlin for the 
“silver wedding” of his parents (which fell on Christmas Day), 
carrying with him, as the fruits of his seclusion, his operetta of 
Son and Stranger, the libretto being by his friend Klingemann. 
It was performed at his father’s house; and has been brought 
out, since his death, at the Haymarket Theatre in London, with 
decided success. In the spring of the following year (1830) he 
left home for a longer tour, which extended over two years; 
and it was during this absence from home that the letters were 
written which his brother has now published. This period of 
his life was a sort of isthmus between the precocious blossoming 
of his early promise and the full maturity of his manhood. His 
brother says, what the letters certainly confirm, that this interval, 
to a certain degree, “ forms a separate section of his life,” and, 
“through the vivid impressions it made, assuredly exercised an 
important influence on Mendelssohn’s development.” With the 
exception of a few valuable letters to musical friends, the letters 
are selected from his correspondence with his parents, brother, 
and sisters. They commence on a brilliant day in May 1850, 
at Weimar, where Mendelssohn passed a fortnight, spending his 
time chiefly with Goethe, who appears here in his most agrec- 
able aspect. The letters recording the particulars of this visit 
are especially interesting. and the variety of moods and subjects 
over which the poet’s conversation ranged is well indicated by 
Mendelssohn’s remark: “I thought to myself, this was indeed 
the Goethe of whom people will one day say, that he was not one 
single individual, but consisted of several Goethiden.” Goethe 
had evidently a real affection for Felix, and said that the latter 
“had such clear ideas, that he hoped to learn much from me,” 
and “that there were many subjects he had at heart which I 
must explain to him.” It was probably this clearness of con- 
ception (which was always a characteristic of Mendelssohn’s 
mind) that formed the intellectual attraction of his society to 
Goethe. This was the last time they met; the poet died before 
Mendelssohn’s return to Germany. Passing through Presburg, 
Venice, and Florence, from each of which we have very in- 
teresting letters, the traveller reached Rome, where he settled 
down for the winter in a comfortable sunny apartment in the 
Piazza di Spagna, with “a good Viennese piano,” “ some por- 
traits of Palestrina, Allegri, &c., along with the scores of their 
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works, and a Latin psalm-book.” Here he was very happy, 
drinking in all the artistic and natural beauty of Rome, and 
mixing in the most intellectual society which the city then 
contained, among whom were several persons of note, and a 
few of real eminence, such as Horace Vernet, Thorwaldsen, and 
Bunsen, then Prussian Minister at Rome. In the following spring 
he spent a few weeks at Naples; then returning northward, 
he passed through Rome, Florence, and Milan, on his way to 
Switzerland. Reéntering Germany, he spent a fortnight at 
Munich, and then went on to Paris for his second winter. In 
the spring of 1832 he came to London, where he remained but 
a short time, being recalled rather suddenly by his father, which 
brought his tour and his correspondence to a conclusion. 

The first thing which strikes us in these letters is the bright, 
mobile, susceptible temperament of the writer. Every thing he 
sees or hears makes its full impression on him; no shade of 
meaning is lost. But this intellectual and spiritual vitality is 
accompanied by an equal intensity of the affections, which is not 
always found in artistic temperaments. These are thoroughly 
“home letters,” warmly alive to every household memory and 
feeling, recalling every family anniversary, and overflowing with 
playful tenderness. ‘There is something very charming, too, in 
the perfect confidence with which Felix pours out all his intel- 
lectual and artistic enjoyment, secure that whoever else may 
fail to understand him, his own family will share and sympathise 
in all his mental life. The only exception to this harmonious 
state of things seems to have arisen in the occasional crotchets 
of the elder Mendelssohn, with whom Felix sometimes has to 
remonstrate. His sense of filial duty was unusually strong, and 
he cheerfully gave up his own pleasure at his father’s desire;. but 
when what he conceived to be his duty as an artist was con- 
cerned, he respectfully but firmly stood his ground, explaining 
in full his reasons for so doing. Of his mother we have a 
few very pleasing glimpses. To both his sisters he writes very 
affectionately; but the most prominent is his married sister 
Fanny, to whom he communicates most of his musical specula- 
tions. <A graceful little pianoforte piece is inserted, which he 
sends her as a greeting on her birthday. To his father, on a 
similar occasion, he sends half a composition (of a whelly dif- 
ferent character), saying that “Fanny may add the second 
part.” With all this affectionateness, there is no morbid “ sub- 
jectivity” or sentimentalism. It is worth remembering, that 
although Mendelssohn always regarded himself as a German, 
and was thoroughly imbued with Christian culture, he came of 
Hebrew race; and there was undoubtedly a strong infusion of 
Hebrew tenacity and depth in his nature, which held his sus- 
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ceptibility in check, and elevated the whole tone of his mind 
above the average German level.* 

Among the great variety of subjects which are touched at 
more or less length in these letters, it is only possible to indi- 
cate a few. Perhaps those most illustrative of the writer’s 
mind are the notions of Italian art, and the incidental remarks 
on music, poetry, men, and manners, which are scattered 
throughout the volume. Drawing and painting were favourite 
accomplishments with Mendelssohn, and though always subor- 
dinated to his chief occupation, he kept up their exercise through 
life. The impression made on him by the great master-pieces 
of Italian art, especially by Titian and Raphael, was very 
strong; and his descriptions of those pictures which moved him 
most are very interesting. He felt, too, with that realistic 
idealism which always characterised him, that the difference 
between the creative artist and the general public is not that 
the former produces something beautiful out of an exceptionally 
inventive mind, but simply that he sees and realises that which 
is already before the eyes of mankind, though unheeded by the 
mass. “If any one,” he says, “could come into the world with 
full consciousness, every object around him would smile on him 
with the same vivid life and animation as these pictures do upon 
us” (p. 55). His great difficulty was to gain clear ideas of the 
world of art around him, which threatened to bewilder him with 
a multitude of delightful sensations. At Venice he says, “I 
do not know where to find sufficient grasp of intellect to com- 
prehend it all properly ;” and at Rome he made a regular plan 
of occupation for himself, in order to secure due place both for 
the development of his own thronging thoughts, and for the 
reception of new ideas from the world around. 

“ After breakfast I begin my work, and play, and sing, and com- 
pose, till near noon. Then Rome, in all her vast dimensions, lies be- 
fore me, like an interesting problem to enjoy. . . . It is so delightful 
to look round on every side, and to appreciate it all properly. ‘There 
is much that must be thought over, in order to receive a due impres- 
sion from it. I have also within myself so much work requiring quiet 
and industry, that I feel any thing like haste would be utter destruc- 
tion; and though I adhere faithfully to my system, to receive each day 
only one fresh image into my mind, still I am sometimes compelled 


even then to give myself a day of rest, that I may not become con- 
fused” (pp. 51, 67). 


* A curious illustration of the un-German side of his mind is afforded by the 
following remarks in a letter from Rome: “I may say to you confidentially, that 
I begin gradually to feel the most decided hatred of all that is cosmopolitan; I 
dislike it, just as I dislike many-sidedness, which moreover I rather think I do 
not much believe in. Any thing that aspires to be distinguished, or beautiful, 
or really great, must be one-sided; but then this one side must be brought to a 
state of the most consummate perfection.” Letters, p. 161. 
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This need of clear intellectual mastery over the raw material 
of his thoughts is very characteristic of Mendelssohn. Another 
trait which these letters bring out with equal force is his quick 
apprehension of the special character of the men, the scenery, 
or the literature, which fell under his notice. At the Pitti 
Palace, “the thick solid stems of the myrtles and laurels, and 
the innumerable cypresses, made a strange exotic impression” 
on him; and at Naples, the full southern beauty of Italy was a 
dream of enchantment to him, though the misery of the people 
and the languor of the climate were considerable drawbacks 
thereupon. Switzerland, with its keen mountain air and wild 
grandeur, seems to have delighted him more than any other 
country, and while there he was always thanking God “for 
having created so much that is beautiful.” His stay in Paris 
brings out another phase of his mind,—his deep repugnance to 
French morals,* and his dislike to most French art. (His criti- 
cism on “ La Parisienne” is particularly good.) And his ap- 
preciation of the best characteristics of English society is mani- 
fested, not only in the few letters from London which close the 
volume, but in many passing remarks scattered here and there, 
which might almost have been written by an Englishman. 

But valuable as are these indications of character, the chief 
interest of the book lies in the glimpses it affords of Mendels- 
sohn’s own mental history, of which we must now speak in some 
detail. Up to the time of his commencing this tour, sacred 
music had not been prominent in his compositions, but at this 
period it seems to have gradually begun to gain upon him. He 
says, indeed (p. 207), that it was then “ quite as much a necessity 
to me as the impulse that often induces people to study some 
particular book, the Bible, or others, as the only reading they 
care for at the time.” While in Vienna, on his way to Italy, 
he wrote his exquisite Ave Maria, in which the tenor solo was 
intended for his friend Mantius. From several passages in 
the Letters, it is clear that the character of the Virgin had 
a great charm for Mendelssohn. The floating beauty of this 
hymn seems like an anticipation of the glorified Madonnas 
which so fascinated him in Italy, and it doubtless sprang from 
the same ideal in his own mind. He wrote another work in 
a somewhat similar style while at Rome,—the three Treble 
Motetts for the nuns of the Trinita de’ Monti,f a composition 
of whose origin he gives an amusing account. The inspiriting 

* His remarks on the St. Simonians, whose perverted morality and pseudo- 
philanthropy greatly disgusted him, are particularly interesting, as illustrating 
the instinctive and vigorous purity of his moral principles, and the freedom of 
his religious faith. See pp. 326-27, 331, of the Letters. 

t Published in England by Novello, to words adapted from the Psalms by 
T, A. Walmisley. 
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movement at the opening of the “Laudate pueri,” and the 
tender grace of the “Surrexit pastor,” render these Motetts 
among the most finished of their author’s minor pieces. But 
simultaneously with these and other Roman Catholic compo- 
sitions, he was occupied with works of the most intensely Pro- 
testant colour. While at Vienna a friend made him a present 
of Luther’s hymns; and he was so much struck by their power, 
that he composed music for many of them. Only one or two of 
these have been published in England. The only one we have 
seen is “ Mitten wir im Leben sind’* (In the midst of life we 
are in death), a double chorale of a grand and solemn character, 
which he speaks of in the Letters as “one of the best sacred 
pieces which I have yet composed.” We next obtain an insight 
into his views on sacred music in general from his letters de- 
scribing the ceremonies and services at Rome in the Holy Week. 
He speaks of them as “a perfect totality, which has exercised 
the most powerful influence for centuries past, and still exer- 
cises it; and therefore I reverence it, as I do every species of real 
perfection.” ‘ That man must be despicable indeed on whom 
the devotion and reverence of a vast assemblage did not make 
a corresponding impression of devotion and reverence, even if 
they were worshipping the Golden Calf; let him alone destroy 
this, who can replace it by something better.” Nevertheless, 
it was not in Mendelssohn’s nature to be other than critical on 
the conventionalisms and puerilities which frequently lowered 
the tone of the musical services. In a long letter to his old 
master, Zelter, he gives a series of specimen passages written 
down from ear, representing the more important parts of the 
singing, and after the passage, “ Pater, in manus tuas com- 
mendo spiritum meum,” he comments thus: 


“T cannot help it, but I own it does irritate me to hear such holy 
and touching words sung to such dull, drawling music. They say it is 
canto fermo, Gregorian, &c.; no matter. If at that period there was 
neither the feeling nor the capability to write in a different style, at all 
events we have now the power to do so; and certainly this mechanical 
monotony is not to be found in the Scriptural words ; they are all 
truth and freshness, and moreover expressed in the most simple and 
yatural manner. Why, then, make them sound like a mere formula? 
and, in truth, such singing as this is nothing more. The word 
‘Pater’ with a little flourish, the ‘meum’ with a little shake, the ‘ut 
quid me,’—can this be called sacred music? There is certainly no 
false expression in it, because there is none of any kind ; but does not 
this very fact prove the desecration of the words? A hundred times 
during the ceremony I was driven wild by such things as these ; and 


* The readers of Miss Winkworth’s Zyra Germanica (vol. i.) will remember 
the interesting tradition attached to this hymn, 
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then came people in a state of ecstasy, saying how splendid it had all 
been. This sounded to me like a bad joke ; and yet they were quite 
in earnest. . . . One of the two following modes ought to be adopted. 
The ‘Passion’ ought to be recited quietly by the priest as St. Jolin 
relates it, in which case there is no occasion for the chorus to sing 
‘ Crucifige eum,’ nor for the alt to represent Pilate; or else the scene 
should be so thoroughly realised, that it ought to make me feel as if I 
were actually present, and saw it all myself. In that event, Pilate 
ought to sing just as he would have spoken, the chorus shout out 
‘Crucifige’ in a tone any thing but sacred ; and then, through the im- 
press of entire truth, and the dignity of the object represented, the 
singing would become sacred church music. I require no under-cur- 
rent of thought when I hear music, which is not to me ‘a mere 
medium to elevate the mind to piety, as they say here, but a distinct 
language speaking plainly to me ; for though the sense is expressed by 
the words, it is equally contained in the music. ‘This is the case with 
the ‘Passion’ of Sebastian Bach ; but as they sing it here, it is very 
imperfect, being neither a simple narrative, nor yet a grand solemn 
dramatic truth. The chorus sings ‘Barabbam’ to the same sacred 
chords as ‘et in terra pax.’ Pilate speaks exactly the same as the 
Evangelist. The voice that represents our blessed Saviour commences 
always piano, in order to have one definite distinction; but when the 
chorus breaks loose, shouting out their sacred chords, it seems entirely 
devoid of meaning. Pray forgive thest strictures” (pp. 182-4). 


Those who are familiar with the dramatic appropriateness 
and spiritual beauty of Mendelssohn’s own Oratorios, need no 
book to tell them that such must have been his conceptions of 
the musical representation of sacred history; but there is an 
indescribable satisfaction in knowing that he actually expressed 
them in words. Side by side with his religious compositions 
we find him working at one of the most celebrated of his dra- 
matic works, the Wa/purgis Night, which he began and finished 
during this tour, though it was entirely recast fourteen years 
later, previous to publication. His first conception of it is de- 
scribed in a letter to his sister Fanny, as follows: 


“Listen, and wonder! Since I left Vienna I have partly composed 
Goethe's first Walpurgis Nacht, but have not yet had courage to write 
it down. The composition has now assumed a form, and become a 
grand cantata, with full orchestra, and may turn out well. At the 
opening there are songs of Spring, &c., and plenty of others of the same 
kind. Afterwards, when the watchmen, with their ‘Gabeln und Zacken 
und Eulen,’ make a great noise, the fairy frolics begin, and you know 
that I have a particular foible for them ; the sacrificial Druids then 
appear, with their trombones in C major, when the watchmen come in 
again in alarm, and here I mean to introduce a light, mysterious, tripping 
chorus ; and lastly, to conclude with a grand sacrificial hymn. Do you 
not think that this might develop into a new style of cantata? I have 
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an instrumental introduction, as a matter of course; and the effect of 
the whole is very spirited.” 


Later we come to his speculations as to the treatment of 
one or two points in the piece. Shall he introduce the big 
drum or not? “I feel confident that Fanny would say yes ;” 
‘* but moderation dissuades me.” At last it is finished, and “the 
hobgoblins and the bearded Druid, with the trombones sounding 
behind him, diverted me immensely, and so I passed two fore- 
noons very happily.” And finally, he thus describes his own 
impression of the cantata in a letter to Edward Devrient: 


“T have written a grand piece of music, which will probably impress 
the public at large—the first Walpurgis Nacht of Goethe. I began 
it simply because it pleased me, and inspired me with fervour, and 
never thought that it was to be performed ; but now that it lies finished 
before me, I see that it is quite suitable for a great concert-stiick, and 
you must sing the bearded pagan priest at my first subscription con- 
cert in Berlin. I wrote it expressly to suit your voice ; and as I have 
hitherto found that the pieces I have composed with least reference 
to the public are precisely those which gave them the greatest satisfac- 
tion, so no doubt it will be on this occasion also. I only mention this 
to prove to you that I do not neglect the practical. To be sure, this is 
invariably an after-thought ; for’who the deuce could write music, the 
most unpractical thing in the world,—the very reason why I love it so 
dearly,—and yet think all the time of the practical ?” 


These brief passages will be read with much interest by 
Mendelssohn’s admirers, not only as conveying his own thoughts 
on one of his most popular compositions, but as throwing a wel- 
come light upon his character. With all the completeness of 
artistic training which kept him scrupulously faithful to the 
actual capacities of voices and instruments, he yet, in his sim- 
plicity, “never thought that the piece was to be performed,” 
and when anxious to prove to his friend that he “ did not neglect 
the practical,” he could not help adding, “to be sure, this is 
invariably an after-thought.” It was doubtless this singular 
combination of unworldliness and common sense which kept him 
from being spoiled by the admiration to which he was so con- 
stantly exposed. ‘To him art was ever its own perfect reward; 
all the rest was “invariably an after-thought.” 

Those who are versed in Mendelssohn’s music must have 
been struck with the excellence of the poetry to which it is 
always allied. These Letters illustrate the negative side of the 
fact, and tell us somewhat of the poems which he rejected as 
unsuitable. His relative, Madame Pereira, had requested him 
to set to music for her a descriptive poem called the “ Niicht- 
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liche Heerschau ;”* and he writes in reply, explaining why he 
does not think it suitable for music. ‘The letter is not only 
interesting as a piece of acute poetical criticism, but as contain- 
ing his musical confession of faith. ‘I take music in a very 
serious light, and I consider it quite inadmissible to compose 
any thing that I do not thoroughly feel. It is just as if I were 
to utter a falsehood; for notes have as distinct a meaning as 
words, perhaps even a more definite sense.” This chariness, 
this superiority to “the allurements of accidental suggestion,” 
was probably the saving force that kept Mendelssohn's strength 
from being exhausted in its early bloom. Considering the im- 
mense quantity of compositions which flowed from him during 
his short life, it would seem that nothing but this strong instinct 
of repulsion from what was beneath him could have preserved 
his fertile genius for the sphere that really belonged to it. In 
relation to this phase of his development, we have two letters to 
his friend Edward Devrient, in which he explains the purposes 
of his life, so far as he was then able to discern them. ‘The dra- 
matic tendencies of his genius drew him towards the opera, and 
Devrient, himself a singer and actor, was anxious to hasten him 
in that direction. But Mendelssohn’s restraining “ daimon” 
bade him pause till he could see the inward light upon his path. 
He thus writes to his friend: 


“ You reproach me with being two-and-twenty without having yet 
acquired fame. ‘To this I can only reply, had it been the will of Pro- 
vidence that I should be renowned at the age of two-and-twenty, I no 
doubt should have been so. I cannot help it, for I no more write to 
gain a name than to obtain a Kapellmeister's place. It would be a 
good thing if I could secure both. But so long as I do not actually 
starve, so long is it my duty to write only as I feel, and according to 
what is in my heart, and to leave the result to Him who disposes of 
other and greater matters. Every day, however, I am more sincerely 
anxious to write exactly as I feel, and to have even less regard than 
ever to external views ; and when I have composed a piece just as it 
sprang from my heart, then I have done my duty towards it ; and 
whether it brings hereafter fame, honour, decorations, or snuff-boxes, 
&c., is a matter of indifference to me. If you mean, however, that I 
have neglected, or delayed perfecting myself or my compositions, then 
I beg you will distinctly and clearly say in what respect and wherein [ 
have done so, This would be indeed a serious reproach. You wish 
me to write operas, and think I am unwise not to have done so long 
ago. I answer, Place a right libretto in my hand, and in two months 
the work shall be completed ; for every day I feel more eager to write 

* This letter will be doubly interesting to those English readers who recognise 
in the ‘‘ Nichtliche Heerschau” the spectral poem by ‘Baron Zedlitz, which was 
set to music by Neukomm, and published in England by Cramer, about thirty 
years ago, under the title of “* Napoleon’s Midnight Review.” 
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an opera. I think that it may become something fresh and spirited if 
I begin it now; but I have got no words yet, and I assuredly never 
will write music for any poetry that does not inspire me with enthu- 
siasm. If you know a man capable of writing the libretto of an opera, 
for Heaven's sake tell me his name, that is all I want.” “I always fancy 
that the right man has not yet appeared ; but what can I do to find 
him out? He certainly does not live in the Reichmann Hotel, nor 
next door ; so where does he live? Pray write to me on this subject ; 
although I firmly believe that a kind Providence, who sends us all 
things in due time when we stand in need of them, will supply this 
also if necessary ; still we must do our duty, and look round us ; and 
I do wish the libretto were found. .... . 

“T have been made very humble lately, by a chance occurrence that 
still dwells on my mind. In the Valley of Engelborg I found Schiller’s 
Wilhelm Tell; and on reading it over again, I was anew enchanted 
and fascinated by such a glorious work of art, and by all the passion, 
fire, and fervour it displays. An expression of Goethe’s suddenly re- 
curred to my mind. In the course of a long conversation about 
Schiller, he said that Schiller had been able to supply two great 
tragedies every year, besides other poems. This business-like term 
supply struck me as the more remarkable on reading this fresh vigor- 
ous work, and such energy seemed to me so wonderfully grand, that I 
felt as if in the course of my life I had never yet produced any thing 
of importance ; all my works seem so isolated. I feel as if I too must 
one day supply something. Pray do not think this presumptuous ; 
but rather believe that I only say so because I know what ought to be, 
and what ts not. Where I am to find the cpportunity, or even a glimpse 
of one, is hitherto to me quite a mystery. If, however, it be my mis- 
sion, I firmly believe that the opportunity will be granted, and if I do 
not profit by it, another will; but in that case I cannot divine why I 
feel such an impulse to press onwards.” 


Another suggestion was made to him some months later by 
his father, who wished him to write an opera to some French 
libretto, and then have it translated for the German stage. In 
a long letter, Felix explains why he cannot conscientiously set 
to music any French libretto. “One of the most distinctive 
characteristics of them all,” he says, “is precisely of a nature 
that I should resolutely oppose,” their immorality. He gives 
instances, and then continues, “ All this produces effect; but I 
have no music for such things; I consider it ignoble. So if the 
present epoch exacts this style, and considers it indispensable, 
then I will write oratorios.” One more chance had to be tried. 
During his stay at Munich, Mendelssohn received a commission 
from the director of the theatre to write an opera. The poet 
Immermann prepared a libretto, choosing a subject which had 
long been in Mendelssohn’s thoughts, and which his mother 
particularly wished to see treated, Shakespeare’s Tempest. But 
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when the poem was finished, it did not satisfy Mendelssohn’s 
critical taste, and he therefore declined to compose for it. Thus 
his strong love for the drama, finding no satisfactory outlet on 
the stage, was left free to combine with his equally strong love 
for sacred music, the ultimate result being the unique oratorios 
which were the greatest creations of his genius. 

Four years elapsed between the time at which these Let- 
ters close and the first production of St. Paul, which took place 
at Dusseldorf in May 1836. During these years Mendelssohn 
had risen to a high place in his profession, not only as a com- 
poser, byt as a director at the great German musical festivals; 
and this had led to his permanent settlement at Leipsic, the 
musical centre of Germany. While he was engaged in the 
composition of S¢. Paul, his father died, after a short illness. 
** Mendelssohn’s grief on this occasion was profound. He left 
Leipsic immediately, and remained for some time with his mother 
and relatives, secluded from the world.” In the spring of 1837, 
he was married, at Franktort, to Miss Cecilia Jean Renaud, ‘“‘a 
young lady belonging to one of the most distinguished families 
of that town ;” a union which “ proved a source of uninterrupted 
happiness to both.’* In the auturin of this year he visited 
England, and conducted St. Paul at the Birmingham festival. 
On his return to Germany, he settled himself for some time 
entirely at Leipsic, “where, under his happy roof, the choicest 
spirits of all nations were received in the most cordial and hos- 
pitable manner. Young men of talent arrived from all parts of 
Europe in rapid succession, as well to seek the personal ac- 
quaintance of the leading professor of the day, as to submit their 
own productions to his judgment.” In 1841, the King of Prus- 
sia, anxious to attach Mendelssohn to his court, offered him 
the post of conductor of the Berlin instrumental concerts, as 
well as the general direction of sacred music throughout the 
kingdom; which offer he conditionally accepted. The King 
subsequently invested him with the “ Order of Merit,” and the 
University of Leipsic made him a Doctor of Philosophy. A 
serious illness befel him towards the end of this year, and for a 
time overpowered “both his physical and mental faculties.” 


* Mr. Benedict gives an anecdote relative to this marriage, ‘‘ which indicates 
how general an interest was felt in all that concerned Felix’s welfare.” It being 
known that, after one of the concerts he had been conducting, he was to leave for 
Frankfort on a visit to his betrothed, the directors of the society begged him to 
conclude the performance with the finale from Fidelio, the recurring burden of 
which is, “ Let him who has won a charming wife join in our chorus.” ‘At the 
close of the concert, the whole audience rose and cheered ; in fact, the applause 
continued until Mendelssohn was compelled to sit down at the piano, and impro- 
vise on the theme of that chorus. He carried, as usual, the audience with him, 
and imparted to every one present the sentiment of his own individual happiness,” 


Sketch, p. 30. 
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By the beginning of 1842, however, he quite recovered his 
health and strength. The middle part of this year was spent 
very happily in London with his wife and friends; but the en- 
suing winter was saddened for him by the death of his mother, 
“an event which threw Mendelssohn for a time into inconsol- 
able grief.” In 1843, after much fatiguing labour, he yielded 
to the united entreaties of his wife and friends, that he would 
take some rest and recreation, and refreshed himself by a de- 
lightful sojourn in his favourite Switzerland. Leipsic, Berlin, 
and London, were alternately the scenes of his labours and tri- 
umphs for the next three years; and in August 1846 he pro- 
duced at Birmingham his second oratorio of Elijah, which has 
impressed the English public more vividly than S¢. Paul, and 
is probably the work by which he is best known in this country. 
In the following year, 1847, he came again to England, to con- 
duct Elijah at Exeter Hall for the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
This seems to have overtasked him very seriously. He had 
already been forbidden by his medical adviser to play any more 
in public, and the immense labours which he was constantly un- 
dertaking were evidently beginning to tell on his excitable con- 
stitution. He said to a friend on leaving London in May 1847, 
that “one more week of such unremitting fatigue would kill 
him outright.” “ And it was at this period,” Mr. Benedict 
writes, “ when Mendelssohn was already well nigh prostrated, 
body and mind, that he received the news of the death of his 
beloved sister, Fanny. With a loud, fearful shriek, he fell 
senseless to the ground. . . He fell into a settled and profound 
state of melancholy ; incapable of enjoying any thing, he roamed 
about the fields for hours together alone; or wrote letters to 
sympathising friends, bewailing his loss. Music, the element 
without which hitherto he could not exist, now affected him 
painfully, even to tears.” His wife, after vainly trying to sus- 
tain him, proposed a journey to Switzerland; and they went to 

the valley of Interlachen. Here, amid the glorious mountain 

scenery which he loved so well, his health was reinvigorated, 

and the tone of his mind returned. He again applied himself 
to work, and besides composing two violin quartetts, and com- 

pleting the first act of an opera, entitled Loreley, he commenced 

what he intended to be his master-piece, the oratorio of Christ. 

Then, “apparently recovering, he brought his family back to 

Leipsic on the 18th of September ;” but here he unfortunately 

took the unwise decision of visiting Berlin, “ where the sight of 
the objects connected with his misfortune opened his heart- 

wounds anew, and almost neutralised the benefits of his Swiss 

retirement. Nevertheless, on his return to Leipsic (where he 

met with the most general and profound sympathy), he wisely 
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sought to distract his mind by flying back to his beloved art, 
which had already often calmed and consoled him in affliction.” 
But his physical strength had been too deeply impaired for re- 
covery. On the 9th of October he was seized, while at the piano, 
with a brain attack, and quickly became insensible. From this 
he rallied, grew comparatively better, and talked of spending 
the winter in Italy. But on the 28th of the same month, a fresh 
cerebral attack overthrew his remaining strength; and on the 4th 
of November he peacefully breathed his last, surrounded by his 
wife and children, and a few intimate friends.* 

The early death of such an artist must be felt as an irrepar- 
able loss by his contemporaries; but for himself, the brief thirty- 
eight years of Mendelssohn’s existence had been so filled with 
life, that he had really passed through much more than many who 
have seen double that period of time. Mr. Benedict says that 
Mendelssohn “lived years whilst others would have lived only 
weeks,” And there can be no doubt that this accelerated the 
wear and tear of his constitution. The warm reception which 
he always met from the public, and the affection and admi- 
ration of all the most intellectual and artistic minds in Europe, 
must have acted as a constant stimulus to fresh exertions,—a 
stimulus which his fertile and susceptible genius did not need, 
but which it was impossible for him not to feel. It should also 
be remembered that he did not, like so many other composers, 
fill up his works with “padding.” Every part of every work 
was as good as he could make it; and if he were not satisfied 
with any portion, he would rewrite it till it came up to his 
ideal of expressiveness. Many instances of this are men- 
tioned in his Letters; and it is well known that even his 
Elijah, after its first production, was withdrawn for revision and 
enlargement. Thus it was the very flower of his genius that he 
always presented to the public; and when we remember what a 
fiery genius that was, it will be readily perceived that no mortal 
man could have lived through a really long life of such intense 
mental and spiritual excitement. Probably he would not have 
lived so long as he did, but for the purity and simplicity of his 
habits, and the unselfish sweetness of his disposition, which kept 
him an entire stranger to all the little jealousies and mean irrita- 
tions of his profession. Moreover, the strong intellectual stimu- 
lus of his chief pursuits never spoiled him for simple pleasures 
and common sympathies. He was as much at home among 
peasants and childrent as with princes and poets. Nothing 

* His wife survived him six years. Of their five children, four are mentioned 
in Mr. Benedict’s Sketch as being then living (1853) under the care of their uncle, 


Mr. Paul Mendelssohn, of Berlin. 
f An anecdote is teld relative to the “Frihlingslied” (Spring Song) in 
book vy. of the “Lieder ohne Worte,” which illustrates Mendelssohn’s sunny 
Cc 
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inspired him with contempt except baseness and pretension, 
and those he hated cordially. His mobile temperament was 
happily allied to high animal spirits, which were constantly 
overflowing in frolic and fun. But although Mendelssohn’s 
healthy sympathies and moral self-discipline tempered the fire 
that consumed him, there was yet one point on which he was 
always vulnerable—the extreme tenderness of his affections. 
The one recurring grief of his otherwise happy life was the 
sorrow which he felt at the deaths of those whom he loved, and 
the force of each individual affection seemed as great as if it 
were not one of many. Several instances of this occur in the 
course of his Letters. Goethe, Zelter, and a young friend 
named Ritz, to whom Mendelssohn was much attached, all 
died during his absence from home ; and the brief letters he 
writes on each occasion manifest an almost feminine intensity of 
grief. Yet there was no want of manly effort or of religious 
faith in his sorrow. He concluded St. Paul while mourning for 
his father, and he began his Christ when suffering from the 
greater loss of his sister. His mind, too noble for any perma- 
nent morbidness, was clear and firm to the last, and it was the 
body, and not the soul, that succumbed in that mortal strife. 
The universality of Mendelssohn’s sympathies may be seen 
from the wide range over which his works extend. We may 
roughly divide them into five classes. 1. Simple lyrics, descrip- 
tive of some single aspect of nature or of life. This section 
comprises the popular “ Lieder ohne Worte,” and other minor 
pianoforte pieces, besides a quantity of songs, duets, and glees. 
A large proportion of these are more or less distinctively Ger- 
man; but among those which are not so, we may indicate the 
various “Gondola songs,” both with and without words, as 
being especially beautitul and characteristic. 2. Romantic and 
fantastic drama: the music to the Midsummer Night's Dream, 
the overtures to Ruy Blas and Melusina (the latter being sug- 
gested by a picture of the Fairy and her Knight), the ope- 
rettas of Camacho’s Wedding (written at the age of sixteen), 
Son and Stranger, and the unfinished Loreley. 3. The rich 
collection of instrumental music, including his organ preludes 
and fugues, the descriptive overtures of the “Calm Sea” and 
“‘ Fingal’s Cave,” and the numerous concertos, symphonies, and 
pieces of chamber music, which have taken their place beside 


temper. He composed this piece while staying at the house of a friend near 
London, and had no sooner begun to try it on the piano, than his host’s children, 
who were very fond of him, came round him and tried to catch hold of his hands. 
Instead of being provoked, he was rather diverted, and he wove into his “ Lied” 
the arpeggio chords on which the playful contest caused his hands to fall. See 
Programme of the “ Monday Popular Concerts” for April 29, 1861, and Bene- 
dict’s Sketch, p. 40. 
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the kindred works of Beethoven and Mozart. 4. The choruses 
to Racine’s Athalie, and Sophocles’ Gdipus in Colonus and 
Antigone. 5. Sacred music. On the last two sections we wish 
to say a few words. 

Mendelssohn’s music to @dipus and Antigone is wholly 
unique. It may almost rank as “ sacred music ;” it is certainly 
neither “ profane” nor “secular.” It is by no means the first 
instance in which that most spiritual of the arts has embodied 
the religious sentiment current in pre-Christian faiths. Pur- 
cell’s magnificent sacrificial scene, “Woden, first to thee,” 
and his invocation in the Indian Queen, “Ye twice ten hun- 
dred deities,” are each strikingly characteristic of the Scandi- 
navian and American-Indian religions. Handel’s appreciation 
of the dark and the bright sides of Greek life is shown in his 
masterly song of Timotheus in Alexander’s Feast, with its 
ghastly vision of the unburied warriors, and in the sweet care- 
less delights of his Acis and Galatea ; while his Witch of Endor 
scene in Saul brings out the Pagan element in early Judaism 
with wonderful force. Mozart has also given us a few glimpses 
of “the mild Osiris” in the Zauberfléte. But none of our com- 
posers before Mendelssohn had sought out the noblest and 
highest forms of Paganism for illustration. This was reserved 
for the ethical genius who should sing the sorrows of Cidipus 
and the heroism of Antigone. Mendelssohn’s Greek choruses 
are indescribably noble and characteristic. The pathetic hymn 
to the Stygian deities, which is sung over the dying (&dipus, 
is one of the most beautiful of its author’s compositions. It 
bears a slight resemblance to Beethoven's well-known ‘“ Marcia 
funebre sulla morte d’ un eroe,” but, unlike that, its hushed 
reverence is more expressive of compassion than of admiration. 
One could fancy it sung over the grave of King Lear. The 
splendid chorus on the glories of Athens in the same play, and 
the hymns to Jove, to Eros, and to Bacchus, in Antigone, are 
also master-pieces of genius. The pure simplicity of the hymn 
to Eros (a quartett with scarcely any accompaniment), and the 
complex grandeur of the double chorus to “ fair Semele’s high- 
born son,” are each perfect in their kind. Let any musician 
who knows the indescribable thrill of joy which attends the 
descent of new melodies into the brain, try to imagine what 
Mendelssohn must have felt when composing these odes. 

But the very sympathy with which Mendelssohn enters into 
the deepest and grandest expressions of Paganism only serves to 
illustrate more forcibly his sense of the surpassing spirituality 
of the Hebrew faith. In each case he realises the central idea 
of the religion: in the one, a blooming and glorious earth 
governed by a just but stern Fate, and merging at death in a 
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joyless shadow-world; in the other, a life whose greatest joy is 
to utter the praises of a Personal Lord, who is not only obeyed 
with awe, but yearned after with passionate love. The intensity 
with which Mendelssohn felt this is manifested in his noble 
music to the 42d, 95th, 114th, and 115th Psalms, and in his 
sublime Lobgesang (Hymn of Praise). Compare the hymn to 
Jove in Antigone with the music of ‘ As the hart panteth,” or 
(Edipus’ funeral hymn with that of Stephen (“ Happy and blest”) 
in St. Paul, and it willinstantly be seen that while the composer’s 
creative imagination and human sympathy are as fully alive in 
one case as in the other, his sense of the divine sympathy is only 
satisfied in the deeper of the two religions. The completest 
expressions of his faith which Mendelssohn has left us are, of 
course, his two oratorios. St. Paul has been nearly eclipsed, at 
least in this country, by Elijah, which we much regret; for 
although Elijah is the more brilliant of the two, the theme of 
St. Paul is far more satisfactory as a whole. The two represent, 
in a certain sense, the opposite sides of one reality, and illustrate 
each other conversely in a very interesting way. As St. Paul 
is the least known, we will give a brief analysis of its main pur- 
pose and chief beauties. 

The oratorio opens with a chorus of Christians (“ Lord, Thou 
alone art God”), whose concluding prayer may be taken as the 
key-note of the oratorio, “O grant to Thy servants all strength 
and joyfulness, that they may preach Thy word.” This chorus, 
full of life and movement, subsides at the close into the grand 
(Lutheran) chorale, “'To God on high be thanks and praise.” 
Next comes the martyrdom of Stephen. The mere narrative is 
given in recitative by the soprano, but every speech, by whom- 
soever uttered, is given in character. We hear in turn the 
accusing witnesses, the defence of Stephcn, the shouts of the 
multitude, and the martyr’s dying prayer. One trait here de- 
serves especial notice. In the midst of the mob-chorus, “ Take 
him away,” Stephen exclaims, “ Lo, I see the heavens opened,” 
&c.; and here Mendelssohn, with that instinct of divine sym- 
pathy which lay at the very heart of his genius, has introduced 
a soprano song to the words of Christ, “ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them which are sent 
unto thee, how often would I have gathered unto thee thy 
children, and ye would not!” evidently intending this as the 
completion of Stephen’s vision,—the voice from heaven that 
answered him,—and showed the Master yearning over the city of 
his persecutors. Then comes the terrible chorus, “ Stone him 
to death,” and Stephen’s last words. The perfect peace which 
breathes from the final passage, “ And when he had said this, 
he fell asleep,” and the tender sweetness of the Christian chorus, 
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“ Happy and blest are they who have endured,” set the seal on 
this scene of martyrdom. 

We are next introduced to Saul, whose consenting unto 
Stephen’s death has been duly noted in a previous recitative, and 
whose fierce song, “Consume them all, Lord Sabaoth,” gives us 
the “old Adam” of his nature very vividly. After a short 
Christian song, “ But the Lord is mindful of his own,” we come 
to the conversion. The impersonal portions of the narrative 
are, as before, given by the soprano, and the voice from heaven 
is represented by an unearthly chorus of trebles, which renders 
with piercing force the supernatural pleading, “ Saul, Saul, why 
persecut’st thou me?’ Paul’s startled voice replies, “ Lord, 
who art thou?” and the answer, in nearly the same melody as 
before, follows, “I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou perse- 
cut’st.”. But when Paul eagerly responds, “ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me do?” the heavenly voice changes from pathetic 
pleading to divine command, and in clear decisive tones the full 
chords ring out, “ Arise, and go into the city, and there thou 
shalt be told what thou must do.” The chorus which follows is 
one of Mendelssohn’s master-pieces. The words are from Isaiah 
Ix. 1, 2, “ Arise, shine, for thy light comes,” &c., and the music 
rises from height to height, like a flood of inspiration, till the 
listener can desire nothing more. This is followed by the ma- 
jestic chorale, “ Sleepers, wake” (where Mendelssohn has worked 
up Bach’s theme with richer chords and a trumpet obligato), in 
which the mystic glory of the previous chorus is, as it were, 
concentrated and brought down to the mortal life of man, and 
the founding of Christ’s kingdom on earth. We then return to 
Paul, who, overwhelmed with remorse and grief, pours out his 
penitence in the beautiful song, “O God, have mercy upon me, 
and blot out my transgressions.” Then follows the episode of 
Ananias, and the healing of Paul’s blindness, and a chorus of 
Christian thanksgiving concludes Part I. In the second part of 
the oratorio the action is inevitably more dispersed. The chief 
incidents selected are: 1, the setting apart of Barnabas and 
Paul (Acts xiii.); 2, the hostility of the Jews (Acts xiv ); 3, the 
sacrifice at Lystra; and 4, Paul’s farewell to Ephesus (Acts xx.). 
The first of these episodes breathes out the must joyous thanks- 
givings, of which the fullest expression is contained in the chorus, 
“ How lovely are the messengers that preach us the gospel 
of peace!” The style of this chorus is of a peculiar kind, 
of which the instances best known in England are Handel's 
Pastoral Symphony, and “ He shall feed his flock.” It is well 
known that Handel acquired it from the minstrel shepherds of 
the Abruzzi, who come down into Rome at Christmas time, and 
play from house to house these simple melodies, which form the 
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chief substance of the Pastoral Symphony. By a sort of divine 
right this style has ever since been consecrated to the represent- 
ation of the pastoral phase of Christianity, its bright joyous 
sweetness recalling the patriarchal simplicity of that early East- 
ern life which has impressed itself so vividly on the Christian 
imagination. The next episode represents the hatred of the 
Jews, with their angry chorus, “ Thus saith the Lord: I am the 
Lord, and beside me there is no Saviour. May all deceivers 
ever be confounded!” Upon this follows the lovely chorale of 
Christians, “O Thou the true and only Light,”* which intro- 
duces the second crisis of Paul’s life, his decision to turn to the 
Gentiles. It is in such passages as this that we come to realise 
what Mendelssohn meant by saying that “notes have even a 
more definite sense” than words. No words, repeated apart 
from the full context of surrounding circumstances, could give 
the effect of Paul’s declaration as it is given in this recitative. 
With calm dignity he begins, “ Ye were chosen first to have the 
word of the Lord set before you;” then with grief and in- 
dignation he goes on, “but seeing that ye put it from ye, and 
judge yourselves unworthy of the life everlasting, behold ye, 
we turn, even now, unto the Gentiles.” And with the closing 
chords he turns his mind towards a new purpose, whose full 
spiritual meaning is clearly indicated in the noble duet between 
himself and Barnabas which follows, with its beautiful termina- 
tion, “ For those who call on the Lord, He will hear them, and 
they shall be blessed.” Next comes the sacrifice at Lystra. 
The brief spiritual recitative narrates the miracle and its effect 
upon the hero-loving Greeks, who give vent to their adoration 
in the tumultuous mob-chorus, “ The gods themselves as mortals 
have descended ;” which is followed by a sacerdotal chorus, ‘ O 
be gracious, ye immortals.” The exquisite grace and measured 
sweetness of this latter composition are truly Grecian, and it is 
impossible not to believe that the beautiful flute accompani- 
ment is played by the two cherub-boys in Raphael’s cartoon. 
But all this idolatry is quickly put to rout when Paul “ran in 
among the people, crying out and saying, Oh, wherefore do ye 
these things? we also are men of like passions with yourselves.” 


* We cannot refrain from drawing attention to the striking spiritual effects 
roduced by Mendelssohn’s various treatment of the Lutheran chorales which he 
as introduced into his oratorios. In each case it will be found that the instru- 

mentation conveys the leading idea of the surrounding picture. Compare together, 
for instance, “Cast thy burden,” in Elijah, with its occasional roll of suppressed 
thunder; ‘To God on high,” in St. Paul, with its full eeclesiastical organ accom- 
paniment ; “Sleepers, wake,” with its trumpet-call; and “0 ‘Thou the true 
and only Light,” with its lovely flow of intellectual, Gentile harmonies. It is in 
this richness of suggestive life that Mendelssohn stands preéminent among the 
composers of sacred music. 
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In this noble song Mendelssohn has incorporated some of the 
most salient points of Paul’s special Gentile teaching: ‘ God 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands. For know ye not 
that ye are His temple, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth 
within you?” After a fierce assault of the united Jews and 
Gentiles, follows a beautiful tenor song for Barnabas, “ Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life ;” one of 
those calming strains of music which Mendelssohn usually allots 
to his tenors and contraltos, in order to strengthen and console the 
fiery souls of his passionate basses. Then comes the final episode, 
Paul’s farewell, “Ye shall see my face no more.” A wailing 
chorus prays, “Far be it from thy path;” but Paul's manly 
voice quickly checks them, expressing his readiness “to die at 
Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus Christ.” These are 
the last words that Paul utters. The brief recitatives which 
follow narrate that “he hath fought a good fight, he hath finished 
his course ;” and the oratorio closes with a full chorus of grateful 
praise from the 103d Psalm. 

In Elijah we have a striking contrast to all this. We are 
carried back to an entirely pre-Christian age, in which even 
Judaism itself was not predominant in Palestine, but was strug- 
gling with the infection of a degrading idolatry. Elijah is almost 
the only witness left for God among a corrupt and disobedient 
people; but he is only a witness, he has not power to open their 
hearts to the light, as Paul had; he can only thunder forth the 
curse of God upon their sins. His characteristic utterance is 
the impetuous song, “ Is not His word like a fire, and. like the 
hammer that breaketh the rock?’ The miracles of the de- 
scending fire in the contest with Baal, and of the returning rain 
for which Elijah prays with such terrible intensity, are repre- 
sented as producing a great temporary sensation, but no perma- 
nent spiritual effect. ‘The prophet is still alone in his faith, and 
is forced to flee to the wilderness. Here the bitter disappoint- 
ment of his heart is poured forth in the touching song, “It is 
enough, O Lord” (which may recall to many minds the late Mr. 
Robertson’s beautiful sermon on that text). After the lovely 
trio and chorus of angels which succeed to this, comes a 
recitative, in which Mendelssohn has penetrated yet deeper 
into the grief of the unsuccessful prophet, by introducing the 
anxious pleading of Isaiah, “OQ Lord, why hast Thou made 
them to err from Thy ways, and hardened their hearts that 
they do not fear Thee?” The heavenly consolations which 
follow begin with the quiet song, “QO rest in the Lord,” and 
the almost Christian chorus, “ He that shall endure to the end 
shall be saved;” then follows the marvellous vision of Elijah, 
when “ God the Lord passed by,” not in the tempest or fire, but 
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in the still small voice, and finally the heavens open, and the 
seraphim cry one to another, “ Holy, holy, holy is God the 
Lord.” This is the culminating point of the whole oratorio, and 
its supernatural grandeur has perhaps never been equalled by 
any previous music that has entered into the heart of man. 
The prophet is comforted, and henceforth “goes on his way in 
the strength of the Lord.” Thus the key-note of Elijah may 
be regarded as the contrast between earth and heaven. On 
the one hand, we have the blindness and degradation of the 
people, and on the other, the pure songs of angels; while 
between them stands the prophet, agonised with the effort 
to.save those who will not be saved, and to whose dulled per- 
ceptions the Supreme Power can only appear as the Avenger, 
whose “ wrath will pursue us till He destroy us” (an impres- 
sion which Elijah fully shares with his audience). The painful- 
ness of this theme would be too great, were it not relieved by 
the divine visions, which console the lonely seer, and reveal to 
him the Infinite Love which lies at the heart of the Infinite 
Holiness. Perhaps no vocal music ever breathed a more purely 
spiritual mood than the song, “ Hear ye, Israel;” especially the 
second part, “I am He that comforteth; be not afraid, for I, 
thy God, will strengthen thee.” The supernatural tenderness 
and life that radiate trom this composition seem to open a new 
world to the listener. This, and the before-mentioned “ Holy, 
holy,” are among those rare productions in which the noblest 
earthly genius is but an instrument of a divine message,—the 
mere reed through which the breath of Heaven is poured. But 
Mendelssohn could not utter such revelations of the heavenly 
love and glory without longing that “all flesh should see it 
together,” and so he concludes Elijah with three pieces, con- 
err a prophecy of Christianity, the words being taken from 
saiah. 

From this analysis of the two oratorios it will be seen that 
we attribute to Mendelssohn, not only great dramatic power, 
but a deep spiritual insight, which enabled him to apprehend the 
special characteristics of the prophetic and the apostolic periods 
with rare felicity. Regarding the conquest of earth by heaven 
as a higher theme than their contrast, we cannot but regret that 
St. Paul should be less popular than Elijah. Still more do 
we regret the loss of that oratorio which Mendelssohn left un- 
finished, his Christ, which would probably, as he intended, have 
been his master-piece.* We cannot but think that one strong 


* The plan of this oratorio was widely different from that of Handel’s 


Messiah, as may be seen from the fragments that have been published since 
Mendelssohn’s death. The work was to “comprise the three great periods in our 
Saviour’s life: first, his birth; secondly, his sorrows and death; and thirdly, his 
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impulse to its composition may have been the increased sense 
which his recently completed Elijah must have pressed upon 
him of the need of a visible revelation of God’s fatherly love 
that should be accessible to all humanity. St. Paul presupposes 
that such a revelation has been made, and hence comes the 
abounding “strength and joyfulness” of that most Christian 
oratorio. But in Elijah, written ten years later, the super- 
natural element is certainly more vivid, and the darkness of the 
sinful earth more tragic. Hence the deeper need of “ the Word 
made flesh,” that can truly interpret heaven to earth, and lift 
mortality to God. 

_ It is impossible to estimate any modern oratorio completely 
without turning to compare it with those great productions 
which first inaugurated the musical epic. Few indeed are the 
composers who can stand a comparison with the giant Handel, 
who founded the Oratorio, and established it as an institution 
in this country. In massive grandeur, Handel remains wholly 
unsurpassed; and the felicitous realisations of the various as- 
pects of Hebrew character, national and individual, which he 
has given us in his oratorios, especially in Israel in Egypt and 
Judas Maccabeus, are among the highest productions of sacred 
music. There is, however, one important point in which Men- 
delssohn surpassed him, viz. in the delicacy of his artistic and 
spiritual discrimination. There is an instinct which creative 
genius, and that alone, communicates, and Handel’s was of the 
very highest. But there is a subordinate instinct, which is 
artistic and intellectual, rather than originative, which fills up 
the interstices of inspiration, and completes the earthly form of 
art,—and in this faculty Handel was often very deficient. The 
Messiah and Israel, his two great master-pieces, are pure crea- 
tions, sustained throughout by the force of genius at its white 
heat, But his lesser oratorios are formed of very unequal mate- 
rials, Many pieces are tediously spun out with repetitions and 
“padding,” and many of the words are trashy and inelegant. 
His native genuineness shows itself in the curious fact that his 
music invariably rises and falls in merit with the merit of the 
poetry ; he could not be inspired by poor words. But he com- 
posed for them nevertheless. Now all this is very characteristic 
of a truly great but half-educated man, in an age that was at 


resurrection.” All that has come before us consists of fragments of the first and 
second parts. They consist of narrative recitatives, with a few dramatic solos 
and choruses. The trio of the Magi, a chorus of Hebrews, “‘ We have a sacred 
law,” and the touching chorus, “ Daughters of Zion, weep for yourselves and 
your children,” are not unworthy of Mendelssohn; but, generally speaking, the 
fragments are very inferior in vigour to his finished works, and probably convey 
but a faint outline of the conception which hovered before him, and which, had 
he lived, we can scarcely doubt that he would have adequately realised, ; 
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once hypercritical and unspeculative. Had Handel been su- 
perior to his contemporaries not only in moral nobleness and 
spiritual genius, but in refinement and culture also, the gulf 
would have been too great even for his power to span. We 
can therefore scarcely regret the imperfect development of the 
non-musical sides of his great mind. But with Mendelssohn 
the case was entirely different. Born into an atmosphere of 
art, philosophy, and refinement, his every faculty was vividly 
alive from childhood. Not only did his development as a man 
keep pace with his progress as an artist, but it was for the full 
expression of his mental and spiritual life that his art was 
precious to him. Like Handel, his highest inspirations were 
derived from the Hebrew and Christian revelations; but while 
in all Handel’s oratorios, except the Messiah, the connecting 
thread of interest is mainly historical, the themes of Mendels- 
sohn’s oratorios are purely spiritual. Of the other oratorios 
which have been written since the time of Handel, two alone 
have retained any strong hold on the public mind—Haydn’s 
Creation and Spohr’s Last Judgment. Both are as different 
from Mendelssohn as possible. The Creation represents Eden 
before the fall, when no touch of sorrow or sin had marred the 
virgin freshness of the early world. The sweetness and grace 
of the principal melodies, and the simple grandeur of the chorus, 
“The heavens are telling the glory of God,” will always render 
the Creation popular. But this cloudless, effortless life does 
not bring out “the seven chords of the lyre.” As a work of sacred 
art, Haydn’s oratorio is far inferior to his masses, and to his 
admirable Passione. Spohr’s oratorios, again, express the very 
converse of the Creation. His Last Judgment, Crucifixion, and 
Fall of Babylon, are all remarkable for a peculiar vein of super- 
naturalism which is very beautiful, and which differs entirely 
from that of Mendelssohn and Handel, in being imaginative 
rather than ethical. They are like Martin’s pictures; a half- 
lurid apocalyptic colouring pervades them all, and naturally 
finds its most appropriate sphere in the Last Judgment, in 
which the words are almost entirely taken from the Revelations. 
For the expression of this peculiar spiritual mood nothing can 
surpass Spohr’s tender chromatic melodies and gorgeous New 
Jerusalem harmonies. But his Last Judgment bears the same 
relation to Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, or Handel’s Messiah, that 
the rainbow bears to the sunlight. The distinguishing merit of 
Mendelssohn is, that while he belongs to the regular line of 
musical composers,—such as Palestrina, Purcell, Handel, Bach, 
Haydn, and Mozart, who, like the regular line of great poets, 
keep up the healthy utterance of the normal passions, affections, 
and aspirations of mankind,—he incorporates in his works the 
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special experience of his own period, and brings to the illustra- 
tion of past times all the widest culture and deepest insight of 
the nineteenth century. We see in him what art may do for 
the highest life of man when it is wielded by one whose special 
gift is but the medium of uttering the richest and fullest expe- 
riences of a pure soul. We remember with honour and rever- 
ence the names of Dante, Milton, Handel, Beethoven, who 
amid exile, blindness, and deafness, remained faithful still, sing- 
ing songs in the night, trusting in God though He should slay 
them. To Mendelssohn was given the rarer trial of life-long 
good fortune and abounding affection from all men. It is a joy 
to know that that lot also can be met without stain by a true 
man, and that pain and pleasure are alike powerless for evil 
where the service of art is pursued as before God. 
‘¢ They do not ask, who pined unseen, 
Who was on action hurled, 


Whose one bond is that all have been 
Unspotted by the world.” 





Art. II.—M. RENAN’S TRANSLATION OF JOB. 


Le Livre de Job, traduit de l’Hébreu par Ernest Rénan, Membre de 
l'Institut. Etude sur ]’Age et le Caractére du Poéme. Deuxiéme 
édition. Paris, 1860. 

Etudes d' Histoire Religieuse, par M. Ernest Rénan, Membre de I’In- 
stitut (Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres). Cinquiéme 
édition, revue et corrigée. Paris, 1862. 


THE temporary silence imposed upon M. Rénan, after his late 
inaugural lecture to a course of Hebrew instruction in the Col- 
lége de France, may have drawn the attention of English read- 
ers to his works. M. Rénan, though the most penetrating and 
profound of French critics on Hebrew literature, is little known 
in England. Even in the small circle which welcomes every 
fresh contribution to a more accurate study of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, he is not likely to find much appreciation. It is 
easy to see the reason. 

English students of Scripture for the most part approach 
the study with feelings and opinions already formed. They are 
attracted to the study by these feelings, rather than from curi- 
osity or desire of greater knowledge. No one would undervalue 
the outward influences which have gone to form his religious 
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belief, influences endeared to him by every early association 
and life-long habit. Yet it must be owned that the pursuit 
of knowledge is sometimes retarded by them. On the one 
hand, there is a keen interest in the meaning of Scripture, 
and on the other, an uneasy fear that inquiry may clash with 
dearly valued and inherited opinions. It is a long lesson, and 
one rarely learnt, to distinguish between our conceptions of 
the truth and the truth itself. When those conceptions have 
taken hold of our affections as well as of our understanding, 
and thus have become part of ourselves, the severance is still 
harder. Yet, without doubt, the mistrust of inquiry, as well 
as the spirit of intolerance, lies in the confusion of the two. 
Again, inquiry is suspected from the very fact of the supreme 
importance of the subject-matter of it. Englishmen feel strongly 
the need of faith for their own life and the life of their country- 
men; they are nervous of whatever tends to weaken or disturb 
it. They are slow to believe that old landmarks are really re- 
moved; they are still more reluctant to abandon them when they 
are not sure whether there are others, or what others there are, 
to take their place. Hence motives of caution, of fear, of expedi- 
ency, as well as some of the best and most rooted feelings of our 
nature, look with jealousy, even at times with unconcealed dis- 
like, upon every new inquiry into the meaning of Scripture 
which is independent of, and does not start from, recognised 
opinions. Were we now about to discuss the question, we 
would show that this dislike is inconsistent with our national 
faith, or rather with our avowed adherence to the spirit of the 
reformation of the sixteenth century; and much more, that it is 
dishonouring to the truth to fear that it will perish from among 
men because sought for more inquiringly. Our object now is 
only to indicate the causes why the studies of foreign students 
and writers are so little regarded; why biblical knowledge is in 
so backward a state among those whose profession it is to ad- 
vance it. For these causes will oppose themselves to the recog- 
nition of the merit of M. Rénan’s studies,—we think unjustly, 
and disadvantageously to the cause of truth. We are sorry to 
have to confess that much of M. Rénan’s writings must pain 
those who, with ourselves, believe that the Bible contains the 
revelation of God to man. Not that our author is willingly 
irreverent in tone; it is rather by what is not said than by 
what is said,—it is by the absence of any thing approaching 
to belief in a divine Word, that the reader of his works is 
startled. 

The pain we speak of is like that which we should ‘feel at 
the searching analysis of our most trusted friend’s character and 
life, made by one who seemed incapable of appreciating those 
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aspects of both which first awoke our love and sympathy, and 
who, coldly and calmly, questioned excellencies which we knew 
to be real. Notwithstanding, when a man gifted with rare 
abilities and acquirements for the task throws himself heart 
and soul into the study of sacred literature, and sets before 
himself the discovery of truth as his aim and reward, we think 
it would be false fear and not reverence, yielding to sentiment 
and not love, to close our ears to his teaching. ‘The disciples of 
him who declared himself the Truth cannot fear inquiry, and 
will not shrink from it, if they are of his spirit. 

M. Rénan’s researches into the history of religion, and espe- 
cially of Hebrew literature, are wholly critical. The first prin- 
ciple of his criticism is, that he has nothing to do with the fact 
of revelation, which, in every kind of religious discussion, would 
be the main inquiry. Not because the question is undecided 
for himself, but because the discussion of it would be unscien- 
tific. 

The science of criticism must start with proclaiming that the 
miracle has no place whatever in the tissue of human affairs, or 
in the order of the facts of nature; that every thing in history 
is capable of human explanation, even when that explanation 
escapes us from want of sufficient knowledge. He does not 
expect sympathy from those with whose belief and convictions 
such principles of criticism are irreconcilable. Throughout his 
works there runs a true interest, which his readers feel to 
be sincere in every thing which concerns the spiritual life of 
man. We believe him when he says that he hopes that the 
necessary divergence of his criticism will not be thought hos- 
tility to religion. From M. Rénan’s point of view, the divorce 
between science and religion is inevitable. Each must follow 
its own course independently of the other. But this inevitable 
separation does not imply enmity. The critic has no propa- 
gandist intention. He cannot hope, he can hardly wish, to 
make proselytes. For if he tried to disturb a belief, however 
ill-founded and superfluous it might be, he would perhaps inflict 
an injury on the essential organs of religious life and morality. 
The best intellectual discipline would have no good effect in 
persons unprepared for it; and without this discipline the re- 
sults of criticism would only be misapprehended. And yet 
though the critic is free from the wish to proselytise, or disturb 
the faith of any one, it is his duty openly to declare the results 
of his studies, and boldly to disregard all interested motives and 
pretended reasons for reticence. 

It is in no supercilious tone that M. Rénan thus speaks of 
the critic’s part. He avows the deepest respect for religion, as 
being the universal instinct and necessity of man’s nature. He 
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thinks the formulas of religion are the utterances, and the 
doubts and questionings of men as to their ultimate destiny 
are the consequences, of the same instinct. The instinct will 
shape itself differently, according to the race, country, cli- 
mate, and habits of life of each people; at the bottom it is 
essentially a human instinct. And the forms and systems of 
belief may be salutary or hurtful. Though ordinarily what is 
narrow and hurtful in the dogma will become harmless in prac- 
tical life, the superstitions which displease the cultivated man 
will become the ideal and poetry of life to the uncultivated. 
And because religion is such a need and necessity of human 
nature, because it does that which philosophy cannot,—raise 
man’s life above material interests, and awaken in him hopes of 
a higher destiny than the present,—therefore the critic must 
not only respect it, but do it reverence. ‘I avow that I should 
be inconsolable,” says M. Rénan, “if I knew that my writings 
would offend one of those simple souls who worship so well in 
spirit.” 

We hope that this is a fair account of M. Rénan’s criticism. 
It ignores the supernatural in the history of the world; it re- 
moves from the sphere of inquiry the fact of revelation; it must 
consequently treat Christianity merely as the development of 
Jewish character,—the efflorescence, though perhaps the love- 
liest and best, of human thought at a certain period. M. Rénan’s 
own faith may reach beyond this. We think we find many 
traces in his writings that the instinct of the man rebels against 
the principles of the critic. With this, however, we have not to 
do. We think that the criticism which starts with denying the 
supernatural must be defective. For it must pass by as unex- 
plained and incapable of explanation the large number of phe- 
nomena which constitute Christianity. It cannot be said that 
here there is a want of sufficient knowledge. The records of 
Christianity are extant. They appeal to historical criticism as 
well as to the conscience of men. Why should M. Rénan 
neglect them because they take the supernatural for granted, 
and start from the fact of a revelation? Why does he refuse 
the records which exist, and which explain Christianity as 
divine, because the records do not exist which would explain 
it as human? We have a right to ask the historical critic 
to explain to us from the human side the origin of Christianity, 
and not (speaking colloquially) to shelve the question as im- 
pertinent because farther information is wanting. M. Rénan 
believes religion to be an instinct in man, and, as far as we 
understand him, to have no higher ground than the reason, 
affections,. imaginations of men. The universal instinct is 
against him. For the concurrent voice of humanity has cried 
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in the language of every nation after God, and the universal 
conscience of men has believed him near and revealing himself 
in answer to their cry. M. Rénan admits the need of religion. 
Why does he deny—we would rather say, seem to deny—the 
satisfaction of that need; a satisfaction which surely must come 
from some higher source than the need itself ?* 

We have thought it necessary to state the principles of M. 
Rénan’s criticism, because his studies are coloured by them. 
We do not think that those principies are just, yet we are not 
hindered on that account from appreciating the merit of M. 
Rénan’s works. We think they will attract the attention of 
every thoughtful student. They are pervaded with the true 
philosophic temper, calm, patient, cautious, with an intense love 
of truth for the truth’s sake, with a strong conviction of the 
great concern man has in the ideal and spiritual. Add to this a 
freshening and vigorous spirit of originality, and long-practised 
acquaintance with Semitic languages and literature, and you 
have qualities and gifts which entitle the possessor to respect 
and attention. 

We propose to give our readers some account of the last 
Biblical study of M. Rénan, that on the Book of Job; and, as 
far as is possible with condensation of his meaning, we shall let 
the author speak for himself. 

M. Rénan designs his translation of the text and study upon 
it as an answer to objections which have been brought against 
his views of Semitic literature. Challenged to make them good, 
he translates “the most original creation of Semitic genius,” in 
which it describes itself, and is its own mirror. The French 
reader has reason to be grateful for the translation. It is a 
successful attempt to render the hardest and most elaborate of 
Hebrew works into the clear, precise, logical French idiom. 
Considering it the translator’s first duty faithfully to render his 
author's meaning in his own language, and without doing vio- 
lence to it, M. Rénan never leaves the reader to guess at the 
meaning. His translation may be faulty, parts of it must be 
conjectural, but it is every where and always intelligible. Every 
verse speaks something, and is in connexion with what follows 
and precedes. We may doubt whether the translator has always 
caught his author’s meaning; we never doubt that he has found 
ameaning. “It would have been easy for me to be more literal, 
but should I have been more faithful if in translating an ad- 
mirable work I had given rise to the question, which we are so 


* We ask M. Rénan to meditate the argument of Socrates in c. xvi. of the 
Apology, ending with the words: dws 5& ov tiva melOors dy kal curxpdy voov éxovra 
avOpdrwv, as ob TOD adrov éott Kat Saiudvia Kal Geta jyetoOa, Kad ad TOD adTod phre 
Saluovas whre Oeods unre Hpwas, ovdeula unxavy éorw. 
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often inclined to ask while reading old versions of the Hebrew 
books, How comes it to pass that the author of this excellent 
book had no common sense?” We think few students will 
read M. Rénan’s translation, and compare it verse by verse with 
our own Authorised Version, without some feeling of indigna- 
tion arising in their mind, that this grand sacred poem should 
be left almost unintelligible to the lay reader. We have marked 
passage after passage in the English version where the mean- 
ing is not only obscure, but perverted, or where (which is not 
uncommon) there is no meaning at all. 

If our theologians would cease to strive about questions des- 
titute of life and interest to any outside a small professional 
circle, and lay their heads together to give to the English people, 
in their own dear authorised and corrected version, the Scrip- 
tures as they are! Not to speak only of this book of Job, which 
is the most inaccurate and obscure of all translations in the 
English version, the prophets are sealed books in their present 
English reading. Their words sound as mere rhapsody to most 
readers who are unacquainted with the original. Let any reader 
of German who is not master of the Hebrew compare Ewald’s 
translation, hard and crabbed as that often is, with our own. We 
venture to say that he will find a new field of literature opened 
out to him. Surely it is to the books of the Old Testament that 
the efforts of the excellent scholars who are now revising portions 
of the New Testament should rather be directed. Some words 
might be advantageously changed in the translation of the Gos- 
pels; St. Paul’s arguments might be rendered clearer in many 
passages; but it is the main portion of the book of Job, and of 
the prophets of the Old Testament, which need thorough revi- 
sion, if not translation afresh. 

We return to our author. His first inquiry is to what 
school or class of literature does the poem of Job belong. 

I. The poem stands alone in Hebrew literature. ‘The per- 
sons in it are not Jews. The scenery is laid away from Pales- 
tine; the life is that of patriarchal times. Job is the priest and 
prince of his family. His rites are unconnected with Jewish 
religion. Throughout the poem there is an absence of all men- 
tion of Mosaic customs or peculiar Jewish doctrines, 

Hence an opinion has arisen that the book is not of Hebrew 
origin; an opinion which is untenable if it means that the book 
is not written in pure Hebrew, but true if it only implies that 
the book is quite as much Idumean or Ishmaelite as Hebraic, 
that, in short, the ideas found in it are the common property of 
the Semitic race. Now if the book was written by a Hebrew, 
about which there seems no question, and if it contains nothing 
specially Hebraic, we must suppose either that it was written 
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before the time when the religious institutions of the Hebrews 
took their definite form by the Mosaic legislation, or that the 
Jewish author wished to give a specimen of Themanite wisdom, 
and had sufficient skill to clothe his characters with thoughts 
and language consistent with the time and place of the events 
of the poem. The answer to this last inference is, that the 
ancients had no idea of what we call local colouring, and that it 
is incredible that a Hebrew of an early period should have car- 
ried out so successfully the singular idea of writing a patriarchal 
poem as not once to betray the artificial system on which his 
work was framed. Such a supposition requires a degree of 
literary refinement foreign to the time of the writer. Further, 
the vigorous energetic colouring, the severe and grandiose aspect 
of the poem, exclude the idea of a mere composition (pastiche). 

M. Rénan believes the work to be genuine, and completely 
to express the ideas of the time and country in which it was 
composed, without the least thought of imitation. To what age 
and to what school must it be assigned? We think his reason- 
ing proves the conclusion to which he has come, and is the most 
satisfactory answer yet given to the question. The oldest and 
still widely received opinion is, that the book of Job is the most 
ancient work of Hebrew literature, anterior to Moses, and be- 
longing to the patriarchal times. And this because no trace of 
Mosaic institutions is found in it. The objections to this opi- 
nion are insuperable. On this hypothesis, the language ought 
to be archaic and primitive, whereas it is singularly artificial 
and studied. Indeed, if the grammar of the language fixed its 
date, the book would be referred to the very last times of He- 
brew literature. It is true that there is no trace in Job of 
Mosaic institutions, but neither is there trace of them in the 
book of Proverbs, in the history of the Judges and of the early 
Kings, or generally in the writings anterior to the last epoch of 
the kingdom of Israel. 

M. Rénan believes Moses to have been the lawgiver of the 
Jewish people, but he thinks, as Ewald before him (Geschichte 
Mose’s und der Gottherrschaft, pp. 41-43), that Moses’ work and 
institutions had no permanent hold on the life of the Jewish 
people till centuries after his death.* He considers the reign 


* It is remarkable that Moses is seldom mentioned by name in the history of 
the people during the centuries immediately before pt after David. The first 
prophetic passage, where he is not indeed named, but intended as “ the prophet,” 
is Hosea xii. 13; the first, where he is named with Miriam and Aaron, is Micah 
vi. 4; so that in the mind of the people of the seventh and sixth centuries B.c., the 
old leader of the people rises again with greater glory from his grave, and his 
name becomes even more frequently mentioned as a word of deliverance. Ewald 
finely adds in explanation of the early silence: ‘‘the great work of Moses, the 
religion of Jehovah, refers all the blessings and all the ideas of life to Jehovah 
D 
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of Josiah to have been the time when first the institutions 
properly called Mosaic became the laws and ordinances of the 
people of Israel. Before that time the notices of these institu- 
tions are few, though from their very nature, if they had made 
themselves felt at all, their impress would have been strongly 
marked on the history of the people. Again, one whole section 
of Jewish literature, which may be called the literature of moral 
philosophy, to which Proverbs, many Psalms, and the Song of 
Songs belong, bears no trace of Mosaic ideas. This literature 
is grouped around the time of Solomon ; it is not distinctively 
Jewish, it is rather, like the poem of Job, purely Semitic. The 
tribes neighbouring on Palestine shared in the same philosophy, 
especially the Beni Kedem, or Men of the East. The Idumean 
tribe, to which the chief of Job’s adversaries belonged, was 
famous for its sages (Jer. xlix. 7; Obad. 9; Baruch iii, 22-23 ; 
Job xv. 10, 18, 19). Nor is it improbable that fragments of 
the literature of neighbouring tribes exist in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. The poem which begins with the words of king Lemuel 
(Prov. xxxi. 1-9) is thought by many critics to be the work of an 
Arabian king. The poem of king Agur may be of like origin. 
To this kind of parabolic* literature, one of the peculiar glories 
of the Semitic race, in which are uttered the questionings of 
men brought face to face with divine justice on the one side, 
and the facts of daily life on the other, the book of Job is to be 
referred. The allusions in it to mythological and astronomical 
legends, to Syrian and Babylonian polytheism, are not found 
elsewhere in the same form in the Old-Testament Scriptures. 
The author had travelled much, and knew Egypt well. The 
vessels of bulrushes, the Nile grass, the Nile horse, the crocodile, 
the pyramids, perhaps the myth of the phenix, supply him 
with illustrations. It may be that in these precious pages of 
the book of Job we have the echo, perhaps the only authentic 
one, of early Arabian wisdom. 
The poem, then, being of this school, and not of patriarchal 
times, to what age does it belong? To the age before or after 
the Captivity? Not to the later age, for the works of it are of 
a different form and character. They are stamped with the im- 


himself rather than to man. It would have been quite contrary to its spirit for 
a prophet to wish to speak in Moses’ name, or for the congregation to set their 
hearts upon it. Before Jehovah himself, the great people’s leader could only be 
equal to all other members of the congregation. This is the spirit (Sinn) of 
this religion; this was surely also Moses’ spirit; and hence as long as the congre- 


gation which was founded on such a spirit quietly proceeded in the way once 
opened out for it, the name of its founder was indifferent.” 

* M. Rénan uses the word ‘parable’ not in the ordinary sense of the Greek 
word, but as an equivalent to the Hebrew ‘maschal,’ which designates the senten- 
tious poetry of the books of Wisdom, Proverbs, &c., in opposition to the word 
,Schir,’ which designates the Psalms and lyric poetry of the Hebrews. 
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press of the Mosaic ritual, and inspired with an exalted patriot- 
{ : ie Mii a 
ism and devotion. The intellectual affinities of Israel appear in 
them to be no longer with the Beni Kedem and the Themanites, 
but with Persia, and afterwards with Greece. The contempo- 
raries of Ezra and Nehemiah, M. Rénan thinks, would have 
counted Job’s vehement protests blasphemous. Nor do the 
theophanies and special revelations mentioned in Job and in the 
poem of Agur, belong to the Persian epoch any more than the 
old theology concerning the sons of God, or the rebel dragon. 
And finally, the language of the poem possesses a strength 
and beauty which we should vainly look for at a time when 
Hebrew was no longer the spoken language, but had become 
the exclusive property of scribes and doctors. 

Again, Job’s history was known to Ezekiel, who began to 
prophesy B.c. 595, and who classes Job with Noah and Daniel 
as eminently just. We could not safely infer from this that the 
book of Job was then written; for the book contains not only 
the history of Job’s trials and patience under them, but discus- 
sions concerning the justice of God in the government of the 
world arising out of them. The rare boldness with which these 
discussions are carried on would rather be a reason for sup- 
posing that Ezekiel did not know them, when he represented 
Job as a saint; besides, Job is named side by side with Daniel. 
All criticism on the book of Daniel coincides in placing it at a 
much later period. In the book itself the prophet is said to 
have come to Babylon when a child, about 604 B.c.; he must 
therefore have been much younger than Ezekiel. 

A strong and convincing proof, however, of the existence of 
the book in the century before the Captivity is drawn from a 
comparison of passages of Jeremiah with passages of Job. Jer. 
xx. 14 sqq. compared with Job iii. 3, x. 18,* leaves scarcely a 
doubt that Jeremiah copied from the author of Job. 

The concurrence of opinion among Hebrew scholars refers 

* Jer. xx. 14 sqq.: “Cursed be the day wherein I was born ; let not the 
~ wherein my mother bare me be blessed. Cursed be the man who brought 
tidings to my father, saying, A man-child is born unto thee, making him very 
glad. And let that man be as the cities which God overthrew and repented not; 
and let him hear the cry in the morning, and the shouting at noontide, because 
he slew me not from the womb; or that my mother might have been my grave, 
and her womb be always great with me. Wherefore came I forth out of the 
womb to see labour and sorrow, that my days should be consumed with shame?” 

Job iii. 3 sqq.: “ Let the day perish wherein I was born, and the night in which 
it was said, There is a man-child conceived, Let that day be darkness; let not God 
regard it from above, neither let the light shine upon it. Let darkness and the 
shadow of death stain it; let a cloud dwell upon it; let them terrify it, as those 
who have a bitter day;..... because it shut not up the doors of my mother’s 
womb, nor hid sorrow from my eyes. Why died 1 not from the womb? why 
did I not give up the ghost when I came out ofthe belly?” Ch. x. 18: “ Where- 


fore then hast Thou brought me forth out of the womb? O that I had givea up 
the ghost, and no eye had seen me!” 
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the book to at least a century before the Captivity, B.c. 700. 
Can it be referred to a still earlier time—to the age of So- 
lomon ? 

M. Rénan thinks not, and for this one reason among others: 
there is no sufficient reason for separating the prologue and the 
epilogue from the rest of the poem. Now in the prologue the 
Chaldeans are mentioned as a predatory people, whereas in 
Jewish history they only appear in this character about the time 
of Uzziah king of Judah, and of Menahen king of Israel, the 
time of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, about 770 B.c. It is to this 
middle period of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, when the old 
nomad spirit was not yet extinct, and when the religious reforms 
of Josiah had not taken place, that M. Rénan assigns the com- 
position of the book of Job. The book itself is in harmony 
with the literature of the reign of Hezekiah. The book of Pro- 
verbs was in part compiled by his orders, 725-696 B.c. (Prov. 
xxv. 1.) There is much likeness between his own hymn and 
the poetry of Job; ef. Is. xxxviiil. 10 sqq. with Job vii. 7 sqq., 
and Job xiv. 11 with Is. xix. 5.* Either one writer copied 
from the other, or both writers expressed the thoughts of their 
age, which were common property. 

Every induction leads us to refer the book to the eighth cen- 
tury before Christ. “Rome did not yet exist; Greece pos- 
sessed melodious songs, but knew not how to write; Egypt, 
Assyria, Iran, India, China, were already aged with intellectual, 
political, and religious revolutions, when an unknown sage, who 
had remained faithful to the spirit of ancient times, wrote for 
humanity this sublime dispute, in which the sufferings and the 
doubts of every age were to find so eloquent an expression.” 

II. We shall not follow our author’s arguments on the genu- 
ineness of the text. They are mainly the results of investigations 
into the language and grammar, and need thorough acquaintance 
with both to be appreciated. It will be sufficient to say, that of 


* Ts. xix. 5: “And the waters shall fail from the sea, and the river shall be 


wasted and dried up.” 
Job xiv. 11: “As the waters fail from the sea, and the flood decayeth and 


drieth up.” 

Is. xxxviii. 10 sqq.: “I said in the cutting off of my days, I shall go to the 
gates of the grave: I am deprived of the residue of my years. I said, I shall not 
see the Lord, even the Lord, in the land of the living: I shall behold man no more 
with the inhabitants of the world.” 

Job vii. 7 sqq.: ““O remember that my life is wind: mine eye shall no more 
return to see good. The eye of him that hath seen me shall see me no more: 
thine eyes are upon me, and I can live no longer. The cloud is consumed and van- 
isheth away: so he that goeth down to the grave shall come up no more.” 

A comparison also of Ps, xxxix. 5, 13, with Job x. 20, 21, vii. 8, 19, 21, xiv. 
6, can leave no doubt on the student’s mind that both writers are following the 
same line of thought, and that the one, consciously or not, is imitating the lan- 
guage of the other. 
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the four passages which are more or less doubted by many, per- 
haps most foreign, critics,—(1) the prologue and the epilogue ; 
(2) chap. xxvii. 7 to the end of xxviii., in which Job seems to 
contradict his previous statements, and to admit those of his 
adversaries as to the present retribution of the wicked; (3) the 
elaborate descriptions of the crocodile and hippopotamus at the 
end of the discourse of Jehovah, which contrast strongly with 
the simple natural history of ch. xxxix.; and (4) the discourse of 
Elihu,—M. Rénan rejects only the last, and considers it written 
not by a different author, but at a later time, and as an addition 
to the completed work. Whatever be the worth of his reasons 
for this opinion,—and they are founded upon the dissimilarity of 
language and grammar,—we admire the same caution and large- 
ness of view which pervade our author's criticism. Because the 
style of any one portion of the book is abrupt, and the reasoning 
inconsequent, is no ground with him for concluding it to be 
ungenuine. He lays it down as the guiding rule of just criti- 
cisin, that the ideas of the Hebrews and Orientals on composition 
were very different to our own. And he cautions us against 
seeing interpolations and additions wherever the argument hap- 
pens to be feeble or redundant. 

III. The most brilliant part of M. Rénan’s essay is that upon 
the character of the poem. He aims at restoring it in thought 
to the race which created it, and of which it is the master-piece. 
The notes of a Semitic work, dryness, severity, grandeur of 
style, are plainly present; and nowhere is the absence more dis- 
tinctly marked of all characteristics of the great poetical crea- 
tions of Greece and India, those fine and delicate touches which 
make them so true an imitation of nature. Though entire as- 
pects of the human soul are wanting to the poem, yet never 
has the position of man in the world, his mysterious struggle 
with an unseen hostile power, his successive states of submission 
and revolt, inspired a more eloquent lamentation. It is in the 
contradiction, on the one hand, between the conscience which 
affirms right and duty to be the law of the universe, and on the 
other the facts of daily life, which seem to prove these aspira- 
tions false, that the greatness of human nature consists. From 
the earliest ages till now the cry of man’s protest has risen to 
heaven, and the poem of Job is the most sublime expression of 
the cry. In it blasphemy and the hymn touch one another; 
blasphemy becomes a hymn, for it is man’s appeal to God 
against the blemishes which the conscience finds in his work. 
The pride of the nomad, his cold and severe religion, alone 
explain this singular union of elevated faith with daring stub- 


bornness. 
God and man face to face, as it were, in the desert, is the 
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sum, the formula, to use our modern phrase, of Semitic poetry. 
The epopee and the drama are unknown; as well as all specula- 
tion founded upon experiment, philosophy, science. The hymn 
is the poetry; parable or proverb is the philosophy of the race. 
No comparison can be drawn between the Greek and modern 
classics and Semitic works. The action and regular processes 
of thought and reasoning, which are the very life of the former, 
are wholly wanting to the latter. Abstract relations are ex- 
pressed with difficulty. Hebrew will not easily bend itself to 
enounce the simplest reasoning. The dialogue which, in the 
hands of Socrates and Plato, became the clearest and most con- 
vincing method of reasoning, only serves in Job to cover the 
want of method. There is no progress, no step gained in advance 
throughout the poem. The author proceeds by intuition, and 
not by deduction. The problem proposed is past finding out; 
there is nevertheless much debate upon its solution. God comes 
forward at last, not to explain it, but to show by still more vivid 
traits the unfathomable depth of it. 

It is indeed for other qualities than skilful dialectics that the 
poem of Job and the writings of the Hebrews have moved the 
admiration of every age. It is because they strike us as the 
revelation of another world; because they awaken in the souls 
of men that deep emotion which carries with it the first simple 
utterance of all great thought, that men call them sacred. 

Reasoning power is required when the problem proposed is 
within the reach of the human understanding. It would offend 
us then to find the rules of scientific inquiry violated. It is just 
because the problem proposed in this book is of a higher kind, 
and inaccessible to the human mind, that the very want of logi- 
cal method which offends the mere logician becomes a sublime 
beauty. The author proposes a problem which vexes the mind 
of every thinker without his being able to solve it; and the state- 
ment of its difficulties, and the unquietness of mind experienced 
in turning the question over and over and looking into it, is far 
higher philosophy than the scholasticism which cuts the knot it 
cannot loose, and claims to impose silence on the reason by 
answers of specious clearness. In such problems contradiction 
is the sign of truth. Some few lines and curves of the plan of 
the universe are all that is revealed to man. The fundamental 
law of them is not revealed. And wisdom consists in maintain- 
ing in presence of one another the eternal needs of the heart, the 
affirmations of the moral sentiment, the protests of the con- 
science, the witness of reality. 

Hence the main thought of the book of Job is perfectly true. 
It is the greatest lesson ever read to intemperate dogmatism, and 
to the pretensions of the superficial mind in dealing with theo- 
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logy ; it is the highest result of all philosophy; for it teaches that 
man has only to veil his face before the infinite problem which 
the government of the world offers to his meditation. The hy- 
pocritical pietism of Eliphaz and the bold intuitions of Job are 
equally at fault to solve the enigma. God himself, instead of 
explaining the universe to man, is content with showing the 
small place man fills in the universe. 

M. Rénan believes the scientific instinct completely wanting 
to the Semitic race, and that in this respect the book of Job 
embodies the features of the Semitic character. The investi- 
gation of causes is an impiety or usurpation of the rights of God 
(xxxviil.-xli.), There is no trace of the grand Greek idea of 
the laws of nature, the idea born in Ionia, the basis of modern 
philosophy, and the fruitful source of discovery. Rather, Na- 
ture is regarded as inanimate ; her powers proceed from and are 
moved by the will of God; they are not idealised as divine. 
Unlike to the genius of the Aryan nations, which tended to 
polytheism, mythology, metaphysics, physics, the Semitic peo- 
ple never issued from the circle which monotheism traced round 
it, which circumscribed inquiry beyond the simple truth, that 
“In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 
The theory of the physical world which results from the book 
of Job is the most complete theory of nature contemplated sim- 
ply in its relation to God. 

The theory of the moral world is no less simple. Man 
stands in direct relation to God, who speaks to him at times in 
dreams and visions, and warns him at other times by the ordi- 
nary events of life. God marks the difference between good 
and evil by a way (une voie) which he reveals to man. He 
rewards the good and punishes the bad in this manner. Th 
good man dies when his time comes, and goes down to hel. 
without knowledge of it; the wicked man dies before his time. 
Every violent death, every long and cruel sickness, was thu: 
thought to be the punishment of secret faults. The very lan- 
guage opposed itself to a contrary doctrine; for the difference 
between the words crime, chastisement, pain, suffering, injus- 
tice, misfortune, is scarcely distinguishable. 

M. Rénan calls this theory of the universe patriarchal. He 
thinks that to a simple state of society, to the Eden of patri- 
archal life, in which nobility, riches, and power were inseparable, 
the theory of Job’s friends might be rigorously applied. But 
when the area of observation was widened, when the Semitic 
world entered upon a course of profane civilisation, the theory 
broke down; for wicked men were seen to be prosperous, tyrants 
to be rewarded not according to their deeds, robbers to go down 
to the grave in peace, just men to be despoiled of their goods 
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and reduced to beg their bread. About the same time the cry of 
the poor began to make itself heard from every quarter—a cry 
which heretofore had found no echo; for the poor had existed 
only among the inferior races, to which the name of man was 
hardly accorded (Job xxx. 3-8).* 

Every day presented phenomena, like those of Job’s misfor- 
tunes, which the ancient sages found irreconcilable with their 
theory. Their theory was, that here below in this life man 
receives his reward. or his chastisement; and in presence of 
Job’s afflictions they could only weep in silence during seven 
days and seven nights. The book of Job is the expression of 
the trouble which was felt by the conscience when the old 
patriarchal theory, founded on earthly promises, became insuf- 
ficient. The author sees the weakness of this theory; with 
reason he revolts against the loud injustice which a superficial 
understanding of the ways of Providence involves; but he finds 
no escape from the close circle—the only escape being a bold 
appeal to the future. Some partisans of the old theory, forced 
by the evidence of facts, acknowledged that man is not always 
punished during this life, and maintained that his crimes are 
visited upon his children, and hence, according to the patri- 
archal ideas on the solidarity of the tribe, in some sort on him- 
self. The author does not allow the idea; for, in order that 
such a punishment may be effectual, the guilty ought to be 
aware of it; now in Scheol he knows nothing of what passes 
on earth.f 

* Ch. xvii. 6, xxiv. 5-8, xxx. 1-10, are the passages of Job referred to, The 
“poor,” so graphically described in them, are most probably the Horites or 
Troglodytes, original inhabitants of Mount Séir, who were conquered and op- 
pressed by the Edomites (Deut. ii. 22). In the time of Abraham they were an 
independent people (Gen. xiv. 6); after their conquest they still formed united 
communities, of which the princes are named in Gen. xxxvi. 20-30. Ewald claims 
to have been the first to point out that these passages in Job depict the last and 
most miserable fate of these people as they were from the 8th to the 7th century 
B.c. Though homeless and outlawed, though driven back into the most desolate 
wildernesses, shunned and abhorred by all men, they broke forth unexpectedly 
from their wretched hiding-places on every misfortune of their oppressors, bent 
on malice and destruction; and thus in their utter subjection recalled to their 
masters’ memory that once they had been rulers of the land. See the eloquent 
and ingenious passage of Ewald, Volksgeschichte, i. 304, 305, note 3. 

t+ The argument of chap. xxi., which is completely lost in the Authorised 
Version, is this: The wicked enjoy great prosperity (7-13), although they have 
said unto God, 

“* Depart from us, 
We do not care to know Thy ways: 
Who is the Almighty, that we should serve Him? 
What shall we gain by praying to Him?’ 
Is not their happiness sure in their hands? 
(Be the counsel of the wicked far from me!) 
Does one often see the lamp of the wicked go out, 
The chastisement which they deserve fall upon them, 
And God assign them a lot of anger? 
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Job seems at times to raise the veil from off the future. He 
hopes that God will reserve him a place apart in hell until he 
return to life. He knows that he will be revenged; from a 
vivid intuition of future justice he steps beyond the grave, and 
declares that his skeleton shall see God. But these lightning 
flashes are followed by deeper darkness. The old patriarchal 
conception returns and weighs heavily upon him. The sight of 
human misery, of nature’s slow destructions, that horrible indif- 
ference of death which strikes down indiscriminately the just 
and the guilty, the happy and the wretched, cause him again to 
despair. In the epilogue the old theory, which Job for a mo- 
ment has tried to overstep, makes itself good. He is avenged; 
rege is restored to him twofold; he dies happy and full 
of days. 

M. Rénan thinks that the Jewish mind never altogether 
advanced beyond this circle of thought. The sentiment of 
the 37th and 73d Psalms is like that of the book of Job,—the 
surprise and indignation of the good at the prosperity of the 
wicked being the subject of both. And he thinks it was owing 
to its imperfect views of the final destiny of man, that this pro- 
blem disturbed the Jewish mind. It was not given to the 
Jews to solve the problem of the individual soul. It was theirs 
rather to state the problem of humanity. And, in fact, the 
doubts expressed in Ecclesiastes and Job had no real hold on 
the lives of the people. There is no. trace of them in the 
prophets. They occupy the thoughts of the “ wise men,” who 
are almost strangers to the great theocratic and universal mis- 
sion of Israel. 

When the Jews imposed their thought on the world, it was 
not by the doctrine of the immortality of the soul that they con- 
soled man and elevated him to the heroism of the martyr. The 
resurrection was for them, not the compensation of the indi- 
vidual for the injustices of the present life, but the revolution 
which would substitute the reign of a heavenly Jerusalem for 
the actual triumph of brute force; and it was by the hope of a 
final overthrow, which should be the accession of the kingdom 
of God upon earth, that Christianity conquered. Christianity 
at its birth continued the tradition of Israel. And the hope 





Does one see them like stubble carried away by the wind, 

As chaff driven by the whirlwind? 

‘God,’ you tell me, ‘reserves their chastisement for their sons;’ 

But He ought to punish them so that they should have knowledge of it. 
They ought with their own eyes to see their ruin, 

And drink themselves of the wrath of the Almighty. 

What indeed concerns them their house after them, 

When once the number of their months is accomplished?” 
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of Israel was not a future world, which should compensate the 
inequalities of the present, but a change in the actual condi- 
tions of the present. Long afterwards, when all things went 
on obstinately as before, the universal restoration ceased to be 
expected umtil after ages should have passed away. Then what 
had been looked for from the complete and speedy renewal of 
humanity was transferred to a particular judgment, and to the 
destinies of the individual soul. 

The greatness of Israel lies here. It did not invent a precise 
system of future rewards and punishments: it found rather the 
true solution of great souls; it cut the knot which it could not 
untie. It accomplished this by action, by the obstinate pursuit 
of its idea, by the vastest ambition which ever filled the heart of 
a people. There are problems which are not resolved, but are 
overcome. That of human destiny is of the number. Those 
who linger over it lose themselves in it; those only succeed in 
discovering the secret of life who know how to stifle inner sad- 
ness, to quit themselves of vain hopes, and to keep silent those 
enervating doubts with which none but weak minds and worn- 
out times occupy themselves. What matters reward, when the 
work is so glorious that it contains in itself the promises of 
infinity ? 

M. Rénan eloquently concludes. The problem which vexed 
Job and his three friends is no nearer solution now than it was 
then. But there is one word, which neither Job nor his friends 
utter, that has acquired since a sublime worth and meaning: 
duty, imposing itself upon all men, resolves every doubt, re- 
conciles all oppositions, and serves as a base on which to build 
up what reason destroys or leaves to fall. Thanks to this un- 
equivocal revelation, we affirm that he who has chosen the , 
good will be truly wise. He will be immortal; for his works 
will live in the sure triumph of justice, the résumé of the divine 
work which is being done by humanity. Nothingislost. The 
good which the obscurest of virtuous men has effected in his 
life weighs more in the eternal balance than the most insolent 
triumphs of error and of wickedness. Whatever form he gives 
to his belief, with whatever symbols he clothes his affirmations 
of the future, the just man can say with the aged patriarch of 
Idumeza, “Yes, 1 know that my Avenger liveth, and that he 
shall appear at last upon the earth. When this skin shall have 
fallen to pieces,—deprived of my flesh, I shall see God. I shall 
see him for myself, mine eyes shall contemplate him, not those 
of another; my reins waste away in expectation within me.” 

We have rendered faithfully the meaning of M: Rénan’s 
essay. There underlies it, as well as the rest of his criticisms, a 
theory which we hold not only unproved by the facts of history, 
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but contradicted by them,—the theory that monotheism was an 
instinct in the Semitic peoples, the spontaneous creation of their 
minds, the discovery which they could not but make for them- 
selves, and of which their history is the development. Among 
the Semitic peoples are classed not only Hebrews, but Phe- 
nicians, Carthaginians, Canaanites, Syrians, Arabians, Abyssi- 
nians. Every reader of Max Miiller knows that these form one 
distinct family of nations, of which the languages bear the same 
relation to one another as do the languages of Europe and India 
to one common parent. In summing up the part which these 
nations have borne in the civilisation of the world, M. Rénan 
concludes that monotheism was peculiarly their gift, inasmuch 
as it was their instinct. Will this conclusion stand the test of 
the simplest historical criticism? Surely not. There appears 
to have been just the same tendency—the same instinct, if M. 
Rénan prefers the word—to personif'y and deify the powers of 
nature among Semitic peoples as among those of Aryan origin. 
It is hardly necessary to say that Baal and Ashtaroth, sun and 
moon, were the common objects of Phcenician worship, or that 
Kronos, the same probably as Baal and Astarte, the Venus 
and Diana of the Romans in one, were deities of Carthage. 
M. Rénan tells us, what is indisputable, that Phcenicians and 
Carthaginians were of Semitic race; he tells us that monotheism 
was the religious instinct of the race. Where is it to be found 
in the few records of these two most advanced and cultivated 
peoples of that race ? 

From the records which exist of other branches of the Se- 
mitic race we draw the same conclusion. M. Rénan is speaking 
particularly of the nomad Semitic peoples. We find little dit- 
ference between them and the rest. It is true that Moham- 
medanism was the republication of the doctrine of the Unity of 
God, a fresh living assertion of the great truth which Jews and 
Christians alike were then overlaying and virtually denying. 
But was it an instinctive truth to the Arabians of the desert? 
‘ Kach tribe, each family, each independent warrior created and 
changed the rites and objects of his fantastic worship; but the 
nation, in every age, has bowed to the religion as well as the 
language of Mecca,” is the summing up of Gibbon (chap. v.); and 
there are no new facts to lessen the force of his remark. Mo- 
hammed announced no new truth, but one well known, which yet 
was so little consonant to the habits, feelings, and propensities 
of this nomad Semitic people, that they had come utterly to 
deny it in practical life. Among the tribes at his appearing, 
polytheism, not monotheism, was the prevailing religion. There 
was one branch of the Semitic race to whom the truth of mono- 
theism was early revealed, and by whom it was never lost,— 
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the Hebrew branch. But was it an instinctive truth? Noman 
has a better appreciation of the historical worth of the Hebrew 
Scriptures than M. Rénan; few men, from the literary point of 
view, have so good a right to an opinion. What is the con- 
current testimony of these Scriptures? ‘Your fathers dwelt 
on the other side of the flood in old time, Terah, the father of 
Abraham, and the father of Nachor, and they served other gods.” 
The old warrior raises his dying voice to recount what God had 
done for the people, to entreat them to serve the Lord in sin- 
cerity and in truth, and to put away the gods which their 
fathers had served on the other side of the flood and in Egypt. 
The “instinct” of the Jewish people appears to have been all the 
other way. That people was as prone as the nations around 
them to worship the unseen under visible forms, to fear the 
powers of nature as independent powers and arbiters of their 
destiny, and to propitiate them with horrid rites. The history 
of the Jews is the constant record of this natural tendency, as 
natural to men who dwelt in the goodly land flowing with milk 
and honey as to men whose lives were passed in the barren wil- 
derness; natural alike to inhabitants of the valley and to in- 
habitants of the plain; a tendency which it needed more than 
human teaching to overcome. The protest against this tendency 
never ceases long to be raised by special messengers, by seers, 
and wise men; the people are made to wander in the wilderness, 
are sold into slavery, are led away captive beyond the river, 
because the tendency is so inherent and ineradicable, because 
the protest of law and prophets falls unheeded. The apostolate 
of monotheism was assigned to the Jewish people; and Israel in 
her fallen estate may boast of the noblest destiny ever given to 
a nation to conquer the world with the truth; but Israel, far 
from being naturally inclined to accomplish its divine work, was 
educated for it only by the longest and severest discipline. 

In spite, therefore, of M. Rénan’s criticism, we believe that 
Job knew God and trusted in him,—not because he himself, or 
the nation to which he belonged, had discovered the fact that 
he was, and that in the beginning he had created the heaven 
and the earth, or because the country and the climate in which 
he lived made him less sensible to the variety and beauty of 
outward forms, and less disposed to worship them as divine; 
but because God made himself known to him, and had not left 
himself without witness to him, any more than to every other 
Themanite nomad. 

We see not how this opinion is irreconcilable with the 
strictest historical criticism that does not start with a denial of 
the supernatural. Even if we accept the “ religious-instinct ” 
theory of M. Rénan, we are none the nearer to his doctrine. 
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Supposing it be true that monotheism was instinctive in the 
Semitic peoples, it is still unexplained how it came to be so. 
We want to know who put the instinct in them. Is it not just 
possible that M. Rénan’s theory is only an hypothesis to ex- 
plain the fact, which is inexplicable on any other supposition 
than that of a divine revelation, that the Jews and kindred 
peoples did possess greater knowledge of God than the rest of 
the world? 

Our author’s statement of the early Jewish belief in the dis- 
tribution of prosperity and adversity according to the good or 
bad character of each, appears to us correct. We should refuse 
to entitle it a system, as though the fact of retribution going on 
now in this life were embodied in formulas and articles of faith. 
Parts of the Jewish Scriptures are eminently reflective, and the 
book of Job among them; but nowhere do we find in them that 
systematising of opinion which belongs to the later times of 
Pharisees and dogmatists. The common experience of men 
proves that, ordinarily, prosperity must follow a virtuous life, 
and misery be the fruit ofa vicious one. The friends of Job 
are not wrong in stating the fact; their error lies in trying to 
establish, as an unerring test of man’s favour with God, of his 
righteousness of heart and life, the amount of adversity or pro- 
sperity which now falls to him. They accuse Job of secret 
sins because he has come to great misfortune; they could 
hardly do otherwise while judging every thing by such a test. 
Job denies the charge, and asserts that experience proves the 
test to be false. As a matter of fact, retribution does not always 
overtake the sinner in this life, nor does the due reward of his 
works always fall to the righteous. The wicked live, become 
old, and are mighty in power. And yet he is himself tormented 
with the strangeness of the dispensation of God towards him. 
Why is he so sorely tried? He is not unrighteous: “ There are 
no iniquities in my hands; my prayer has always been pure;” 
“ Thou knowest that I am not wicked;” “Till I die I will not 
remove my integrity from me.” His conscience acquits him; 
and he will not, for the sake of any theory of God’s justice, pre- 
tend to be guilty of that of which he is innocent. True, he 
cannot reconcile his suffering with God’s justice. He is in the 
same puzzle as his friends, only he will not accept their solution, 
that misfortune necessarily implies sin. There is nothing more 
remarkable in the poem than the intense truthfulness of Job’s 
argument. He will not cease to assert his righteousness, and, 
notwithstanding his miserable ignorance of the cause why he is 
thus severely tried, to trust in God and complain to him. 

M. Rénan says that there is no solution of the difficulty. 
God’s justice is not shown to be reconcilable with the prosperity 
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of the wicked and the calamity of the righteous, and the cause 
of Job’s afflictions is left unexplained. We think M. Rénan has 
missed the point of the discourse of God. He represents it as 
describing the small place which man fills in the universe, and 
hence man’s incompetence for the high argument; but is it not 
rather the Divine Wisdom which cares and provides for every 
created thing, that the discourse is intended to establish? The 
inference is, that unerring wisdom guides and is one with his 
justice. We cannot explain the enigma of the world; but we 
know that the world is in the hands of One who is infinitely wise 
as well as just. 

Ewald’s view is too remarkable to be omitted. It seems to 
us far more satisfactory than that of M. Rénan; and it carries 
equal weight, as coming from the greatest of Hebrew scholars, 
as well as the most experienced and penetrating of critics. 

Job is not censured for questioning the cause of his calamity, 
but for his manner of doing it. He acted foolishly in challeng- 
ing the justice of God, because he was ignorant of the cause 
why his trials were sent; for, as the discourse of God shows, 
God’s justice is as much a part of himself as his wisdom. The 
object of the poem is not to teach blind, unquestioning resig- 
nation. Nowhere do the sacred writers evade the difficulty, 
or fail to justify the ways of God to man, when they counsel 
resignation to the divine will. The spirit of their teaching is, 
that calamity is no necessary proof of sins committed, for it is 
not necessarily the punishment of them. Earthquakes and pes- 
tilences visit good and bad indifferently ; and though calamity 
which arises from human wickedness most sensibly affects the 
guilty, yet it stands in no real relation to the inner worth of 
aman; for the most guilty may enjoy for a time the greatest 
happiness, while the most innocent may be plunged into the 
deepest suffering. Calamity cannot destroy the immortal spirit 
of man. Therefore calamity must have a different aim to that 
which the old belief, grounded upon the wisdom of the ancients 
and maintained by Job’s friends, supposed. Although it comes 
upon man as an enemy, it calls forth his hidden strength, it 
makes him conscious, and raises him to the idea of the unfailing, 
undying spirit within him ; it is in the struggle, and in the vic- 
tory which results from it, that man shares in the divine life and 
is truly free. It is true that calamity descends from parents to 
children; yet to every young member of the race is given a 
spirit whereby he may overcome the evil of the calamity and 
live in communion with God (Deut. xxiv. 16; Is. xxx. 29 sqq.; 
Ezek. xviii. ] sqq.; St. John ix. 3). Hence Ewald concludes that 
calamity is a phantom above which we must rise by the know- 
ledge of the eternal nature within us; to which nature worldly 
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prosperity can add nothing, and from which worldly misfortune 
can take nothing away. 

We think this view represents the whole teaching of the 
Scriptures, and goes down to the very root of the question. 
We think it expresses the meaning of our Lord’s assertions of 
the universality of God’s blessings, of the falseness of conclusions 
drawn from outward misfortunes as to his favour or disfavour, 
of the purpose of chastisement in the classical passage concern- 
ing it in Hebrews xii. But we have not been able to find in the 
book of Job this complete solution of the question, which we 
think our Master, and none before, solved for us. The only solu- 
tion we can discover in Job is the trust of the patriarch in God, 
by whom he will not cease to hold fast; whose justice he may 
question and doubt of, and yet will not in his extreme misery 
disbelieve ; and further, in his hope that he shall see his Aven- 
ger; that at one time or other, whether now or in the future is 
not in question, he will assuredly see him for himself with his 
own eyes. 

We now take leave of our translator and his essay; and in 
doing so we thank him heartily for the most delightful trans- 
lation which he has given us of a poem which will ever engage 
the attention of thoughtful readers of every country. We lend 
a glad and willing ear to the results of his studies and criticism, 
though the spirit and principles of that criticism are not our 
own. And we tell him with confidence that the more dili- 
gently the Hebrew Scriptures are read by the light which 
philologists and critics of his temper and learning can throw 
upon them, the deeper will grow the conviction that these very 
Scriptures not only contain records of the doubts, inquiries, and 
struggles of the human spirit in past days, but speak now to us 
men in human words the voice of God. 
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Art. IIJ.—THE ROMAN INDEX OF FORBIDDEN BOOKS. 


Index Prohibitorum Librorum, Sanctissimi Domini Gregori XVI. 
Pontificis Maximi jussu editus. Rome, 1841, ex typ. Rev. Ca- 
mere Apostolic. 

Decreta Sacre Congregations Em. et Rev. Sancte Romane Ecclesia 
Cardinalium, a Sanctissimo Domino Nostro Pio Papd 1X., sancta- 
que Sede Apostolicd, Indicit Librorum prave doctrine, eorumdem- 
que proscriptiont, exapurgationi, ac permissions in univers Christi- 
ana Republica, prepositorum et delegatorum. Rome, ex typ. Rev. 
Cam. Apost. 


It is said that a great emperor in his retirement, having la- 
boured through many councils and campaigns to suppress by 
a forced arbitration the dissent of the German Reformers, at 
length confessed the difficulty of making all men think alike. 
That, indeed, is an undertaking to which in our day the most 
absolute of mere temporal monarchs will no longer pretend. 
Only that hybrid sovereign who claims by a right divine to 
rule the whole spiritual realm of Catholicity, as well as his little 
remnant of an Italian sovereignty, must keep up wherever he 
can throughout the world an ostensible uniformity of opinion. 
And so long as Pius the Ninth, by the continued presence of 
those brisk and formidable acolytes of his pontificate, who wear 
the red breeches and wield the “holy bayonets of France,” re- 
tains in temporal subjection nearly half a million of Romans, he 
is enabled, at least in Rome, to chastise and drive out erroneous 
and strange doctrines, by inflicting substantial penalties on those 
who publish or peruse them. There is but scanty occupation 
for the printing-press, therefore, in the city of the Popes, where 
that modern engine of dynamic intelligence is fenced about by 
sacerdotal jealousy with a very complex apparatus of restraints. 
A twofold clerical and political censorship is established there, 
which extends to every sort of lettered communication addressed 
to the public eye,—from the most important books in a library to 
the handbill affixed upon a wall, or the simple inscription on a stone 
in the Protestant graveyard, where you must not carve the Chris- 
tian promise of a resurrection over the heretical stranger’s tomb. 

Few and insignificant, then, are the employments that can 
be safely allowed, in the vicinity of the Papal Court, to that 
typographic art, once parent of the Protestant Reformation, and 
always too apt to be perilous to the health of souls. It may 
be used by the priesthood themselves, or by the church-beadles, 
to multiply those queer placards in the street, by which people 
are invited to favour with their presence, next Wednesday, a 
benefit performance, theatrically speaking, in favour of that in- 
dividual saint who next takes his turn in the calendar for one of 
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the fantastic celebrations which are the staple business of the 
place. Or it may be used by Jesuits, who have a knack of 
authorship, or by aspiring employés, who would parade their 
servility, in the production of some little tract inculcating the 
duty of passive quiescence. A pamphlet filled with their adu- 
lation of the Papal reign and their abhorrence of the profane 
revolution, or a faint little manual of Church piety, may flutter 
from the Sacristy press. But there is nothing like what we call 
the public press,—no current journalism nor any flow of sponta- 
neous literary production, emanating from the social life of Rome. 
Instead of newspapers, there is a sort of Court Circular, issued on 
three days in the week; and a fortnightly sheet of feeble, though 
very rabid, polemics against the Liberal and National party. 
It may sometimes happen that, to relieve the vacuous dullness 
of local society with a poor semblance of intellectual amusement, 
the spiritless sugar-and-water effusions of an Arcadian son- 
neteer will be printed for complimentary distribution among his 
acquaintance. It may happen, now and then, that a graver spe- 
cies of pedantic trifling is indulged, without prejudice to Church 
or State, in the more ambitious production of some innocuous 
treatise on local antiquities—dead and dry as the dust of crum- 
bling skeletons in those burial vaults of early Christendom with 
which the sterile soil is undermined. But the only popular 
literature freely proffered, abundantly provided, for the instruc- 
tion and entertainment of Roman citizens, is the blessed semi- 
official “ Dream-Book,” with its interpretations of golden pro- 
mise, revealing prize numbers in the pontifical lottery. It is no 
wonder that booksellers and printers in the Pope’s petty king- 
dom are unwilling to risk fine and imprisonment, by furnishing 
the ill-advised and too thoughtful reader with instruments of 
intellectual excitement which would be detrimental to the peace- 
ful stagnation and pure inanity ofa submissively recipient faith. 
We are bound also to acknowledge, that even those foreign 
visitors who, as they do not share in the blessings of that faith, 
might have been supposed to require no such protection for its 
integrity, are cared for by this paternal supervision of the litera- 
ture accessible to them; so that, without a special permission, 
the Englishman, the Frenchman, or the German in Rome may 
neither purchase nor borrow many standard books in his own 
language, which the Papal government, under whose hospitality 
he sojourns there, deems it harmful for him to peruse. 

It is not, however, our principal object now to discuss the 
efficient restrictions on the use of that dangerous social element 
called literature, which are enforced by the Pope’s temporal 
dominion in the unhappy city where he reigns. A matter no 
less curious, and comparatively little known to the generality 
of men, is the peculiar organisation and working of that system 
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of bibliographical police—that ecclesiastico-literary censorship, 
by which the Papacy still contrives in some degree—or at least 
attempts—to check the communication of forbidden thoughts in 
print among the hundred million souls owning its religious au- 
thority throughout the world. Not many months ago an inci- 
dent happened to show the present operation of that double 
machinery which the Roman See keeps in use to detect and to 
denounce in all writers, of whatever country, any invasion of 
orthodox belief. Many persons, however, when they hear of the 
Index Expurgatorius, as it is commonly but incorrectly styled, 
have perhaps but a vague and imperfect notion of what it is. 
We have the thing here upon our table—an ugly, coarse-looking 
octavo volume of 420 pages originally, swelled by a multitude 
of fly-sheets, containing supplements or appendices, to nearly 
600 pages, issued from the official printing-press of the Reverend 
Apostolic Chamber at Rome. Its proper title is the “ Index of 
Forbidden Books,” otherwise the “ Index to the proscription or 
expurgation of books of depraved doctrine.” Opposite the title- 
page, by way of a frontispiece, is the picture of that scene de- 
scribed in the Acts of the Apostles, where those who had been 
addicted to “curious arts,” in the city of Ephesus, brought their 
books to cast them into the fire. For as old Pagan supersti- 
tions were once denounced by the apostles, so it is the monu- 
ments of sound learning, refined sentiment, and philosophy, 
which the Papal Index abhors not less than the cabalistic im- 
postures of the Ephesian necromancers were abhorred by the 
holy indignation of the primitive Christian Church. 

The constitution of that official authority in the Romish 
communion, by which this “ Index of Forbidden Books” is com- 
piled, and its regulations continually applied, requires but a 
brief explanation. The whole affair is under the management 
of a “ Congregation” or permanent committee of certain “ most 
eminent and most reverend” cardinals, deputed by his Holiness 
to superintend that special department, with the assistance of a 
number of “consultors” and “ reporters,” chosen out of the 
secular and regular clergy, besides the “ Master of the Sacred 
Palaces,” who is always a monk, and, for their secretary, one 
of the Order of Preaching Friars. But it must be observed 
that there exists, alongside of this institution, another congre- 
gation of cardinals, with its requisite staff of assistants, ap- 
“sen to manage the “ Universal Inquisition with regard to 

eretical Depravity.” The jurisdiction of these two prelatical 
courts of conscience is affirmed to extend throughout the whole 
Christian commonwealth. It will be perceived that in certain 
cases, where books are indicted for heresy, the functions of these 
twin correctional tribunals in some degree coincide. The 
“ Hely Office,” or Inquisition, as it is commonly called, has to 
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deal with a variety of matters, but it has most notoriously 
to investigate and to pass sentence “in causes respecting the 
faith, and against persons guilty of offending religion.” This is, 
by a Bull of Benedict XIV., declared to be its principal func- 
tion, but the same statute further provides that, whenever a 
book is denounced to the Inquisition as heretical, that congre- 
gation may either refer it for judgment to the Congregation of 
the Index, or may itself decide, by its own authority, on the 
doctrine which the book is alleged to contain. The judgment of 
the Inquisition, in such a case, assumes the character of a per- 
sonal condemnation of the author, and forms henceforth a prece- 
dent against the doctrine ascribed to him. On the other hand, 
the Index merely forbids the circulation of the book, or of its 
current edition, while enjoining the omission or correction 
of certain specified passages of the book, if a new edition be 
published. It is the latter form of procedure, though seldom 
resorted to now, that has given rise to the popular name of 
** Index Expurgatorius,” which is not, as we have already 
remarked, the official or the characteristic designation. It 
appears to belong more especially to the Congregation of the 
Index to ascertain whether or not any doctrine already proved 
to be heretical is actually expressed or implied in the book 
against which an information has been laid. But neither the 
one nor the other set of cardinals may pronounce definitively 
and dogmatically on any point of doctrine. That is reserved 
for the prerogative of the infallible Pontiff alone. 

It may be within the recollection of our readers that several 
months ago they heard of a conflict of jurisdictions between 
these Romish censorial authorities, which induced Cardinal De 
Andrea, the late Prefect of the Congregation of the Index, to 
resion his post. His grievance was that the Pope had taken 
the arbitrary and unprecedented step of overruling a formal 
sentence of that tribunal, and ordering it to commence a fresh 
deliberation on the same case, conjointly with the Holy Office of 
the Inquisition. The matter in question was one which the 
Index had twice examined, and determined twice over. It was 
an old charge of heterodoxy, preferred by the Archbishop of 
Bruges against the Professors of Theology and Philosophy in 
the University of Louvain. They, it seems, had taught and 
written that mankind in a state of nature are “incapable of 
attaining by their unaided reason an immediate, full, and dis- 
tinct knowledge of any metaphysical or transcendental truth.” 
For some years past the Belgian clergy had been distracted 
with a quarrel about the culpability of those professors who 

ublished such an opinion. In May last the Congregation 
of the Index, having been urged by the Archbishop to reconsider 
its former rejection of the charge of heresy, consulted Professor 
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Passaglia, who was not then, as he is now, the avowed antago- 
nist of the Papal Court, but the most cherished and admired 
champion of orthodoxy in the University of Rome. He ad- 
vised the cardinals that the inculpated proposition was one 
belonging to the domain of mental philosophy, and that theo- 
logy had nothing to say to it. Its authors were therefore 
duly acquitted by the Index; but their Jesuit accusers persuaded 
the Pope to set aside that judgment, and submit the cause to 
the Inquisition, in which their own faction prevails. Hine ille 
lacryme. Weremember that it was by a similar intrigue, a few 
years since, that they contrived to procure a condemnation of 
the works of Gioberti, adding to this iniquity the insult of 
mixing him up in one decree of proscription with Proudhon 
and Eugéne Sue. On several occasions, in fact, the Congre- 
see of the Index, badly as we must think of it, has proved a 
ar less convenient tool of ecclesiastical despotism than its rival 
the Holy Office. It has sometimes happened, to the surprise 
of every body, that erudite theologians, deputed to examine 
the writings of men obnoxious to the Papal Court, whom it was 
sought to stigmatise as hostile to the Catholic creed, have 
declined to prostitute the science of divinity to purposes of 
political vengeance. We know that this is what took place last 
autumn, when, by the Pope’s express desire, certain theological 
experts were directed, under the authority of the Index, to 
examine and report upon the pamphlets of Monsignor Liverani 
and Father Passaglia against the Pope’s temporal power. They 
reported that, the subjects treated of in those pamphlets being 
wholly of a political nature, they contained nothing contrary to 
the faith. But the Pope, in that case as in others recently, 
intervened with a sort of cowp-d’état, and peremptorily ordered 
that the writings of Liverani and Passaglia should be denounced 
by the Index, whose judicial and constitutional authority is thus 
nullified by the sic jubeo of one peevish old man—the autocrat 
of the Catholic Church. 

It must not, however, be supposed that all the literature 
which is brought under this ecclesiastical ban is accused of the 
vice of corrupt religious doctrine; since very much of it is so 
purely secular that one might almost wonder how or why it 
should ever have found its way into the Papal Index at all. 
But the scope of this institution is to protect the morals as well 
as the creed of all Christendom from being contaminated by 
pernicious reading of any kind whatsoever. The “ Rules of the 
Index,” which were drawn up by the Council of Trent, with 
the “Instructions” subsequently added by Clement VIII., and 
the “Constitution” which was finally decreed by Benedict 
XIV., reinforced or explained in some points by occasional re- 
scripts of various dates, embody all the ordinances affecting 
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the legal toleration of literature. All the works of every one 
of the “ htresiarchs,” treating of whatsoever matters, and all 
works treating of religious matters, written by any heretic, are 
expressly prohibited in general terms. And so are all versions 
of the Bible, excepting those which have been specially ap- 
proved by Papal authority, as well as all writings on the adverse 
side in those lengthy controversies which have had their day, 
with respect to the Immaculate Conception of Mary, or the 
Augustinian dispute between the Jesuits and Jansenists, or 
certain other occasions, too tedious to mention, on which the 
Catholic Church has been divided against itself. Some of 
these categories of prohibition, based on the necessity of exclud- 
ing particular doctrines, are oddly significant. For instance, we 
find it distinctly laid down as a rule, from motives sufficiently ob- 
vious, that all books in which St. Peter and St. Paul are spoken 
of as on a footing of equality, or as a pair of chief apostles and 
leaders of the Church, are to be proscribed, inasmuch as Paul 
ought to be kept in subordination to Peter. By another rule, all 
books of legal argument impugning the inalienable nature of 
ecclesiastical property are equally condemned. Throughout all 
the regulations of the Index, as of every other Papal institution, 
is to be observed the same vigilant solicitude for that spiritual 
monopoly which Italian scoffers call the “the holy shop.” 

With regard, however, to the principles by which the Index 
is directed in the prohibition of books on other than theological 
grounds, legislation and practice are not so clearly defined. 
All blasphemous and lascivious writings are forbidden, of course, 
though we cannot help recollecting that the filthy libeller Are- 
tino was a cardinal’s favourite buffoon. All fortune-telling 
books are forbidden, though, as we have stated, in the Pope’s 
own city there is no more permitted and popular reading than 
the dream-book of lucky numbers in the Papal lottery. All 
books written in justification of the unchristian statecraft of “a 
tyrannical polity” are distinctly forbidden,—though such books, 
in the name of political unrighteousness, might apologise for 
Antonelli’s administration. All slanderous and vituperative 
libels, especially against princes and persons in authority, are 
forbidden,—though M. Veuillot’s ravings against Victor Ema- 
nuel, Cavour, and Ricasoli, are to be rewarded as laudable service 
by the Vicar of the Prince of Peace. It is still deemed neces- 
sary, in this enlightened age, to prohibit the curious student 
from peeping into an ancient treatise upon astrology or al- 
chemy, necromancy or witchcraft, lest he should be tempted, 
like Doctor Faustus, to enter into a correspondence with some 
diabolical agents of perdition. Spirit-rapping revelations, nar- 
rated by the pitiful credulity of some English and American 
writers, may properly come within this censure. But liberalism 
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in politics, and free inquiry in religion, are regarded by the Index 
of Papal Rome as making books a thousand times more object- 
able than any other vice for which a book might be denounced 
by reverend critics as unfit for a Christian’s perusal. The 
members of the Congregation, indeed, are pledged to secrecy in 
their deliberations, so that we are left to guess, in almost every 
instance, what fault they may have had to find with each of the 
books, may be a dozen or twenty at a time, which they have 
despatched to damnation, as it were, in one batch, without any 
distinction between them, or any special reasons assigned. We 
are simply apprised, by the summary decree issued on each occa- 
sion, after a sitting of these cardinals at the Apostolical Palace 
of the Vatican, that they have seen fit “to damn and to pro- 
scribe” the following list of publications; ‘and therefore,” this 
decree goes on to say, “let no one of any rank or condition 
whatsoever henceforth dare to publish, read, or keep in any 
place, the aforesaid books in any language, but let him who has 
them in his possession at once deliver them up to the Ordinary, 
or to the Inquisitor of heretical depravity, where he resides, under 
the penalties in this case set forth.’ The method of procedure 
on the impeachment of any book before the tribunal of the 
Index is to refer it to a committee of criticism, for them to 
peruse and report upon it, and the author is not summoned to 
explain his meaning, though, as a special favour and privilege, 
if he has before enjoyed an illustrious reputation for orthodoxy, 
he may be heard in his own defence. From a decision against 
him there is no appeal. After all, let his work be ever so 
severely treated, the sentence of condemnation passed by the 
Index is a much less serious matter than that of the Inquisition, 
which goes farther, sparing neither body nor soul. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that, with regard at least to the correction of 
heretics who happen to be at once members of the priesthood 
and temporal subjects of the Pope, the Holy Office never in 
these days exerts its famous old prerogative of tormenting the 
flesh for the errors of the speculative mind. Roasting men and 
women over a pile of burning fagots at the end of Ponte St. 
Angelo is no longer practicable, as it used to be, as a remedy for 
difficulties of theological conviction; but we can vouch for the 
fact, that last year several clergymen, for merely refusing to sub- 
scribe, as a test, certain abstract propositions concerning the Papal 
authority, were consigned, by order of the Inquisition, to some 
months’ penitential seclusion in its own peculiar prison. There 
are more ways than one of trying by coercion to make men think 
alike. Romish hierarchical tyranny employs different agencies 
for the subjugation of intellects and the suppression of ideas. 
We have alluded but slightly to the penalties for opinion 
visited occasionally upon living men. It requires no great flight 
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of imagination to conceive of the whole of this grim structure 
of the Index as a vast dungeon or region of penal banishment, in 
which the peccant creatures of literary genius, which have a life 
of their own, are doomed for their sins to abide. Giving scope 
to this fancy, it is afflicting to peep at the forlorn victims through 
the cage-bars of the fatal catalogue, which, in alphabetical array, 
begins with Abelard, and ends with Zuinglius, or some other 
name with a Z. What a hapless multitude of wrong thinkers 
and rash writers crowd the dismal compartments, whether a 
Purgatory or a Final Reprobatory, of this place of critical se- 
questration! They are of every tongue, from the Hebrew Tal- 
mudists, the Alexandrian and Byzantine authors of Greek 
divinity, and Western Latinists who have departed from the 
infallible creed; they are of every nation—Italian, French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, English, Dutch, and German, Scan- 
dinavian, and Sclavonic; they are of every age, from the oldest 
disputes of the early Church councils to the newest “sensation” 
theory invented to divert our restless generation. There is the 
greatest possible variety in class and character of these produc- 
tions; heavy disquisitions and bulky histories mingled with 
pamphlets, sermons, and essays, with light jeux-d esprit, romances 
and poems; learning, wisdom, ingenuity, sentiment, imagination, 
evidence, argument, persuasion; the harvest of experience, and 
thoughtfulness ripened and reaped in many centuries, the know- 
ledge and reflection of many thousand busy minds. “Away 
with all this rubbish!” the omniscient Roman cardinals have 
exclaimed; “let it be gathered into one accursed bundle, and 
flung into the outer darkness of oblivion, till our Church, pre- 
vailing with Ephesian zeal throughout the world, shall bid the 
mass of profane literature be consumed in a consecrated fire !” 
We shrink from the notion of such an auto-da-fé as the arro- 
gant compilers of this Index must be supposed to contemplate. 
The world’s books, however, cannot yet be burned. The Pa- 
pacy must content itself with putting all these authors in a kind 
of limbo, or region of apocryphal separation from that human 
society with which they fondly hoped to maintain a posthumous 
conversation. Let us, then, revert to the whimsical idea of an 
enforced companionship in this misfortune, among so many an- 
cient and modern writers, of such various tempers and accom- 
plishments, including the sage, the wit, the dunce, the pietist, 
and the scoffer, associated in one damnatory list. We may fancy 
them wandering disconsolate through this dull volume where 
their names are imprisoned, and perhaps greeting each other 
with mutual condolences, whenever contemporary acquaintance, 
or a common language, or the similarity of their pursuits and 
themes of study, might lead any one to recognise his fellow. 
In the gloomy apartment or “circle,” as Dante would call it 
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which is allotted to the historians in this comprehensive literary 
Inferno, we find our countrymen Hume, Gibbon, and Robert- 
son very naturally meeting together, and exchanging such 
civilities as beseem the polite gravity of those authors “ whom 
no gentleman’s library should be without.” The same Dan- 
tesque circle (still borrowing this conception as an aid to the 
classification of the glorious mob of victims) contains many 
other English and not a few Italian historians ; among the latter, 
Guicciardini and Machiavelli from republican Florence, Gian- 
none and Colletta the Neapolitans, Botta the Piedmontese, and, 
to come nearer home, both Sismondi and Hallam, who, not hav- 
ing, as Protestants, the fear of the Church before their eyes, 
have meddled with those mediaval antiquities which she regards 
as her own domain. Equally sad is the fate of our schoolboy- 
friend the good-natured Oliver Goldsmith, for the innocently 
superficial History of England which he compiled, and which 
Pinnock has abridged. Of another class, that of the erring 
theological writers, more than enough has been said; our readers 
may feel no curiosity to look into their bolgia and see what a 
saintly peace reigns among them,—Calvin sitting calmly amidst 
a group of Rationalist Unitarians, and candidly listening, with 
a gentle Socratic refutation quite ready in his turn! It is edi- 
fying enough to behold the meekness wrought in these combative 
divines by their subjection to the Index which has damned them 
all alike. We pass, however, to the philosophers, who, as they 
are of the knowing profession, cannot plead inadvertence as an 
excuse for having got themselves into this scrape. There is a 
crowd of them belonging to the eighteenth century and there- 
abouts, without reckoning the nineteenth, which we have not 
done with yet. There are Hobbes, Descartes, Locke, Montes- 
quieu, and Bayle; there are the French Encyclopedists en masse ; 
there are Voltaire and Rousseau, because whatever is amiss, we 
know from Béranger, is sure to be their fault; there are Con- 
dorcet and Helvetius, those sages of the Revolution, along with 
“the Philosopher of Sans Souci,” almost as bad although a 
king. Of royal authors, by the way—for the Rhadamanthine 
Index recognises no dignity of rank—we may notice here our 
own James Stuart and Henry Tudor, the latter of whom had 
nevertheless composed, before he quarrelled with the Pope, a 
certain tract against Luther, which the Index takes care to 
except from the censure of his other productions. Keeping, 
however, still to the company of philosophic and scientific 
writers, we may observe that, although the special instances of 
their condemnation seem to cluster most thickly about the 
eighteenth century, they occur pretty often, and on various oc- 
casions, from Albertus Magnus “On the Mystic Virtues of Herbs, 
Stones, and Animals,” to Kant’s Essay on “Pure Reason,” John 
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Stuart Mill’s Elements of Political Economy, and Whately’s 
Elements of Logic, probably extending by this time to the 
recent speculations of Darwin and of Buckle, if they happen to 
have fallen under the notice of the cardinals at Rome. We 
mention no titles but those actually specified in their Index, 
though it is obvious that a large part of our contemporary lite- 
rature must be presumed, without such specification, to be im- 
plicitly denounced by it. Such representative names as those 
of Francis Bacon in philosophy, and Jeremy Bentham in social 
science, when we find them inscribed in a catalogue of reprobate 
authors, must of course carry along with them into the same con- 
demnation a very numerous tribe of descendants or followers. 
It is a whole school of thinkers which is thus proscribed, and 
the entire range of investigation traversed by them, or opened up 
by them, is closed against the obedient Catholic who submits to 
these restraints upon his reading; and this is what the Romish 
priesthood want,—to prevent all exercise of intelligence beyond 
the pedantries of scholastic teaching in their seminaries, and the 
technicalities of professional study. 

But we have scarcely patience to discuss in a serious tone 
the extravagant, audacious absurdity of a permanent committee 
of Roman cardinals thus sitting perpetually in judgment on all 
the multifarious productions of the human mind,—thus inso- 
lently breaking through the ranks of literary history, and haling 
whom they will, to expel him, through the foolish portal of this 
Index, from the grateful memory and study of mankind. Our 
contempt as well as indignation is’ aroused by the arrogant 
pretensions of a tribunal which would destroy, if it had the 
power to do so, not a few of the noblest monuments of our 
rational nature, and which positively denies the right of Chris- 
tians to inspect them, or to use the delightful instruction and 
consolation they afford. It has been sought, by enumerating 
here a few of the works thus excluded from perusal, to show on 
what principles this monstrously arrogant undertaking is carried 
into execution. But in the lack of any express indication of 
the grounds for each damnatory decree, it is hard to find any 
measure or limits to the application of its capricious intolerance. 
It is with pride and pleasure that, looking at the large number 
of English names in this Index, we reflect how richly their 
condemnation has been deserved by their strenuous protests 
against the spiritual despotism by which the majority of Euro- 
pean nations are still enslaved. In the list of excommunicated 
authors, one of those most deserving his place there is described 
as * Bullus, Joannes; opera omnia, donec corrigantur.” But 
the Index which enjoins the expurgation of his works, as a 
condition of his readmission to the society of his Roman Catholic 
neighbours in the international conversation of literature, does 
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not lie much in John Bull’s way. In the mean time we must 
be resigned to enjoy by ourselves the undisturbed possession of 
our most cherished and familiar teachers, sitting under our own 
Shakespeare and our own Milton, none daring to make us afraid. 
The Puritan scorner of a usurping prelacy, the epic poet of 
an Arian theology, is of course set down by these cardinals in 
their black book, where all the masters of English verse, with 
the unhappy exception of Dryden, have done their best to earn 
a place for the honour of our native manhood, since Edmund 
Spenser painted the loathly images of Popery in the wondrous 
frescoes of his fancy,—ay, since Father Chaucer, who had 
talked with the first Reformer, Wickliff, laid his stout cudgel so 
nimbly across the fat backs of the rascally friars. Joseph Ad- 
dison is pilloried in the Index for his Tour in Italy, and Jona- 
than Swift for his Tale of a Tub. 

But the members of the Congregation of the Index, being 
selected from cardinals resident at Rome, are for the most 
part Italians; and it is interesting to see whether they have 
dealt more leniently with the literary glories of that country 
to which their birth should have attached them, yet from 
whose sympathies they are divorced by their ecclesiastical 
calling. We have been reminded of Dante, by the concep- 
tion which this great catalogue has suggested, of a vast multi- 
tude of doomed sinners, gathered together out of all races and 
ages of the world; behold, here is the poet of the Inferno him- 
self compelled to take up his abode in the realms of eternal 
punishment, for his political treatise De Monarchid, which is an 
argument against the Pope’s temporal power! We devoutly 
pray that, by the abolition of that cecumenical nuisance, the au- 
gust shade of the Florentine poet and patriot, after five hundred 
years of austere expectation, may now be relieved and appeased. 
At the hither end of the long and splendid lineage of Italian poets, 
we find Niccolini, author of the tragedy of “ Arnold of Brescia,” 
and Alfieri, who roused his degenerate countrymen to remember 
the stern virtues of the heathen republics of old. Ariosto is 
put in the Index; Petrarch is put in the Index,—the one having 
offended by his satires on a cardinal who had treated him scur- 
vily, the other by his jeremiads against the vices of the Papal 
Court at Avignon. But in the midst of this crowd of reprobate 
authors, we may catch a glimpse of a purple robe. It is the 
liberal Cardinal Trajan Boccalini, who wrote a political treatise 
in the form of a commentary upon Tacitus, as Machiavelli 
wrote his commentary upon Livy, drawing from ancient history 
the severest censures of Papal statecraft in his day. - The cul- 
tivators of political science, and the pundits of public law, in 
every country where the independence of the civil power has 
been maintained against ecclesiastical encroachments,—Selden 
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and Salmasius, Grotius and Puffendorff, are denounced by the 
Papal Index, as it might naturally have been expected they 
would be. Nor can we be surprised that it should bar all access 
to the teaching of religious reformers in every successive age, 
—of the Protestant Reformers in the sixteenth century, the 
Puritan Reformers in the seventeenth, the Rational Reformers 

of the eighteenth, and Practical Reformers of the nineteenth. 
These are equally abominable to the Index, which was 
contrived by the Jesuits and recommended by the Council of 
Trent as a barrier to dam out the flood of enlightenment threat- 
ening the rotten Papacy with ruin. So the Index operates in 
its appointed way, damning high and low, good and bad, the 
ribald and the reverend, including the works of clerical authors 
in either kind, alike the story of Pantagruel by the jolly curate 
of Meudon, and Maxims on the Inner Life of the Saints, by the 
saintly Archbishop of Cambray. We have turned over its 
ages with some amusement, admiring the picturesque variety 
of all this literary forbidden fruit. Every thing readable, what- 
ever be its moral tone, its style or purport, is equally withheld 
as unwholesome food, if it be leavened with any ideas of the 
present age, or with the spirit of intellectual liberty. Recent 
decrees involve in a sweeping proscription books of the most 
opposite character, and belonging to the most widely-different 
class of compositions, such as Mr. Maurice’s Theological Es- 
says on the one hand, and, on the other hand, Balzac’s most 
cynical dissections of the social depravities of Parisian life. The 
exhibition of these strange contrasts might be multiplied with- 
out end, by hap-hazard selection, or by enumerating together 
the works comprised in a single decree. Enough examples have 
been cited, however, to show the omnivorous appetite of denun- 
ciation with which this ogre of Catholic booksellers and readers 
(if in these days the Catholic laity could be held to the observ- 
ance of their Church’s law) craves to eat up the literature of the 
world. There is one little book the existence of which is only 
known to us from the Index, but for whose preservation we 
would fain intercede. It is modelled in the form of a Pontifical 
Bull, and its title is thus set forth: ‘ Bullus Diaboli, qui Papam 
admonet.” Would it be too much to ask the Index at least to 
spare us this? What fault can the Prince and Pope of Dark- 
ness have to find with the obscurantist procedure of his Romish 
vicegerent? We are curious to know why the nether powers 
should be dissatisfied with that system, of which the Index is a 
part, which tends to the consummation sublimely described by 
our own Pope, Alexander, as the apotheosis of bigoted stupidity. 

‘* Lo, thy dread empire, Chaos! is restored, 
Light dies before thy uncreating word ; 


Thy hand, great Anarch, lets the curtain fall,— 
And Papal prohibition darkens all.” 
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Art. IV.—THE GROWTH OF THE EARLY ITALIAN 
POETRY. 


The Early Italian Poets, from Ciullo @ Aleamo to Dante Alighieri 
(1100, 1200, 1300), in the original metres, together with Dante's 
Vita Nuova. Translated by D. G. Rossetti. Part I. “Poets 
chiefly before Dante.” Part II. “ Dante and his Circle.” London: 
Smith and Elder, 1862. 


THE literary language of Italy is popularly supposed to be a 
purified form of the Tuscan dialect, established by the préemi- 
nence of Dante and his successors. We have Dante’s own word 
for it that the latter part of the supposition is erroneous, and 
that he adopted a language which was already recognised. His 
great poem, indeed, being principally written (as the name of 
Commedia indicates) in a middle and more colloquial style, it 
contains many idiomatic words, which are pronounced by him 
to be unfit for the tragic or highest style; and the astonishing 
(we may say scriptural) power attained by it must have given a 
certain Tuscan flavour to the whole Italian literature. But at 
present we have only to deal with his lyrical poems: they are not 
much more antiquated than the sonnets of Shakespeare, and yet 
they substantially resemble many earlier poems,—for instance, 
those of Guinicelli of Bologna, who died when Dante was ten 
years old. Ofcourse sounds and words were constantly chang- 
ing, and continued to change for generations after Dante; but it 
may be said, that on the whole the language was complete in 
structure and rich in its vocabulary, and skilfully employed by 
several fine poets, before there was one of any note in Tuscany. 
The subject has an antiquarian interest, which cannot be met 
by the best translations; and accordingly Mr. Rossetti must be 
content to wait till we have borrowed a few pages from the 
critical historians. 

The earliest philological treatise upon a modern language is 
by Dante himself. It forms the first of his two Latin books, 
entitled “De Vulgari Eloquio.” It has been partially quoted 
by Cary and others, but never (we believe) fully translated into 
any languages but Italian and German. Apart from its charac- 
teristic oddities and occasional eloquence, it is worth examining, 
as the subject of many a literary faction-fight. It was sure to 
be attacked by the doubters, for they have questioned every 
thing connected with Dante, from the personality of his Bea- 
trice to the authorship of his Commedia.* They accused Tris- 
sino of forging the treatise, because he had published his Italian 
translation of it separately in 1529; but more copies than one 
of the Latin text have been lately discovered in Mss. of the 


* We believe that only Pére Hardouin has gone quite so far; he averred that 
it was written by a follower of Wickliff about 1412, 
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fourteenth century, and these all ascribe the work to Dante. 
It is Dante, then, who, using a dead language for his lecture, in 
deference to school authorities, commences with asserting it to 
be less noble than the living Vulgar Tongue. He enters upon 
the origin of language, and the first utterance of it. Our readers 
may remember how the same question was debated in the days 
of Psammitichus,—how they brought up two children in a goat- 
stall, and found them to bleat nothing but “ bek,” and decided it 
to be pure Phrygian for bread. The tale is told with simple 
gravity by Herodotus. Dante is grander and more magisterial. 
He does not doubt but what Hi was the first word spoken: 
for though in later days every exordium is wont to begin with 
alas, yet God must have been the first word in the joyful days 
of Paradise ; and God was pleased so to tune the voice of Adam 
that he should call upon him by the name of Zl. In the 8th 
chapter Dante turns to modern Europe, and (leaving the Greeks 
apart) divides it into north and south, the nations of the first 
using Jo for an affirmative, and those of the second, Oz/, or Oc, 
or St. Thus the southern idiom is now (he says) triform, though 
its sages often approach one another in expressions, especially 
those of love. The language of O7/ may boast that its flexible 
grace has made foreign inventions its own—such as the Bible, 
the records of the Trojans and the Romans, and the fair fables 
of King Arthur; on the other hand, the language of Oc may af- 
firm that its native orators were the first to speak in verse; the 
third claim is made by Italy, because the softest and subtlest 
poems have been produced by her children and servants,—such 
as Cino da Pistoia and his friend [Dante himself]; and yet 
more because their language comes nearest to the old gramma- 
tical one, which is the common foundation of them all. He now 
proceeds to divide Italy itself: he says that there are fourteen 
dialects in it, and these again are subdivided,—as in Tuscany, 
into those of Sienna and Arezzo, &c.,in Lombardy into those of 
Ferrara and Piacenza, &c.; two varieties are found in Bologna 
alone; and thus more than a thousand may be easily reckoned up. 
The images used by Dante are not always in accordance with our 
modern taste. Thus he compares himself to a hunter follow- 
ing up the track of a noble creature called the “ Vulgare Illus- 
tre;” in other words, his object is to search for the birthplace 
of the classical Italian. On setting out he clears a path through 
the thorns and fallen trees—such as the dialects of Rome and 
Ancona, of Milan and Bergamo, &c. His objections apply to 
faults, not so much of grammar and composition, as of pronun- 
ciation. Of the Genoese he says, that if they lost the letter z, 
they would be left without any speech; of the Romagnols, that 
their words are so soft as to unman the speaker: this effemi- 
nacy he especially notes at Forli, for there the inhabitants use 
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Deusci for an oath, and for blandishment say oclo meo, and co- 
rada mea. The other extreme prevails at Verona, Padua, &c., 
where the words are too rugged for any feminine mouth; and 
their alliances have barbarised their neighbours, even south of 
the Po, so that they are stiff in the use of the courtly tongue; 
and hence (how strange the conclusion sounds now!) there are 
no poets in Ferrara and Modena. The two extremes (continues 
Dante) are modulated in the Bolognese more harmoniously than 
in any other dialect. Now, in later days, the Bolognese has been 
made a by-word of provincialism. No wonder, then, that the 
Florentine doctors were loud against the author of this treatise, 
—even if he had not added to his sins by directly rebuking the 
Tuscans for writing in their own dialect, and fancying it to be 
the “ Vulgare Illustre;” and this folly of the common herd, he 
says, has been shared by such men as Guittone of Arezzo, 
Bonaggiunta of Lucca, and Brunetto Latini of Florence. No 
wonder then, considering how shrewish are the tongues of doc- 
tors, that they denounced Dante (if indeed it were he who wrote 
the treatise) as a renegade, spiteful against his country with 
all the rancour of a defeated partisan. They most bitterly ridi- 
culed the notion of Italian poetry’s being called Sicilian. But 
here their patriotism was over-jealous. We will quote the of- 
fending passage, and then take leave of our proto-philologist. 
He says (in the 12th chapter) that, having thrown away the 
chaff, he will test what remains in the sieve, and begin with the 
Sicilian: “It appears that the Sicilian dialect takes credit to 
itself because the name of Sicilian is given to all Italian poems, 
and because many sages of the land have sung very worthily,— 
as in those canzoni [by Guido delle Colonne], Ancor che Vaiqua 
per lo foco lassi,and Amor, che longiamente m’ hat menato. But 
if we examine the gist of the matter, we shall see that this fame 
of Sicily has only endured to the shame of the Italian princes, 
who have not cherished an heroic but a vulgar pride. Of a 
truth, those illustrious heroes, Frederick Cesar and his well-be- 
gotten Manfred, displayed the nobility and uprightness of their 
nature as long as fortune suffered them, and they preferred 
the pursuits of men to those of beasts; wherefore the noble in 
heart and heirs of the graces were drawn around the majesty of 
such great princes. And thus it happened that from their courts 
issued all the works of the choicer spirits of the age. And their 
royai seat being Sicily, the Italian productions of our predeces- 
sors are all called Sicilian: we retain the name, and our suc- 
cessors will never change it.” Dante, it will be perceived, was 
unconscious of his own greatness, and he could not foresee that 
he would be so quickly followed by men like Petrarch and Boc- 
caccio. It was not till their time that Tuscany began to have 
her rights acknowledged. We now believe that, in the main, 
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her claims were just; and that, when intercourse between edu- 
cated men was gradually forming a language superior to their 
native idioms, her own contributions outweighed all the rest put 
together ; and that thus the written Italian became a standard 
for even her colloquial idiom, which was not the case elsewhere ; 
but her advocates ought not to forget how, during the long 
period of formation, the University of Bologna for centuries, 
and the court of Sicily for one brilliant interval, were the chief 
places of intercourse, — the schools of a metropolitan civilisa- 
tion. After all, Dante says little or nothing more: his object 
was to subordinate every dialect to the one Vulgare Illustre, or 
(as he afterwards calls it) cardinale, aulicum, et curiale,—car- 
dinal, courtly, and palatial,—or finally vulgare Latinum, that 
is, Italian. 

The germs of this new Latin may be traced even below the 
classic soil. We are hardly speaking hyperbolically, for the 
critics all agree that in the oldest Latin there are already the 
traces of an elementary change, which was checked by the 
authority of great writers, but which ultimately resulted in the 
creation of Italian. We allude to the partial use of preposi- 
tions and auxiliary verbs in connection with certain cases and 
tenses, instead of inflections alone being relied upon. Unfor- 
tunately, Raynouard, the great founder of Romance philology, 
has let his theory run away with him. By the Romans any 
SS dialect was called “lingua rustica ;” but Raynouard 

olds that they were speaking of one distinct language, coeval 
with the Latin, a “ primitive Romance,” virtually the same as 
the Provencal. His Italian adjutant, Perticari, puts forward 
very similar views, calling Latin the grandmother and Pro- 
vencal the mother of Italian, French, and Spanish. More sober 
judges, of the schools of Fauriel and Diez, reject Raynouard’s 
theory, but they also reject the more obvious one, that the new 
languages may have been constructed under Germanic influ- 
ence. We cannot pursue their arguments, but their conclusions 
amount to this: the main structure of the Romance languages 
is of native origin and natural growth ;—one notable instance 
may be given of their departing from the Latin structure with- 
out approaching the German: the future is formed by prefixing 
the infinitive to the verb have ; thus, I will sing is in French 
chanter-ai, Prov. chantar-ai, Span. cantar-é Port. cantar-et, 
and Ital. canter-d, and in the old Italian it was canter-aggio, 
as long as aggio was used instead of ho. The popular inclina- 
tion to employ auxiliaries and to drop the terminal distinctions 
is strongly attested by the inscriptions in the Catacombs, many 
of them prior to the Gothic invasions; and these, we may men- 
tion, contain many such Italian forms as salbo for salvus, fece 
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for fecit, vissei for viwit, &c. Grammar, as Dante remarks, 
is nothing but an artifice designed to steady the inconstant 
tongues of men. The Goths drove the grammarians from their 
lecture-rooms, and the vulgar tongue resumed its instincts of 
development. It soon began to influence the Latin of the no- 
taries; and Fauriel declares that from the legal documents of 
the eighth and ninth centuries he could frame a pretty full 
Italian grammar. 

The old roots, then, were feeding a young shoot, which was 
ready to spring up and rival the Roman oak, at least in height 
and grace, if not in solid bulk ; but it was smothered for gene- 
rations by the rubbish of rotten wood. When we ask for the 
popular poetry of the ninth and tenth centuries, we are referred 
to a few Latin chants, which may have been learned by the 
soldiers and others, like the hymns of their church, but cannot 
be accepted as examples of a current language. There is a story 
cited by Raynouard, of an Italian ecclesiastic who visited St. 
Gall in 960, and was ridiculed for committing a solecism in 
Latin, using an accusative instead of a dative. He acknowledged 
the slip, and excused it on the ground of his commonly using the 
vulgar tongue. So far as it goes, the story is some further proof 
of the artificial character of the literature. The language of the 
pulpit continued to be almost invariably Latin till the thirteenth 
century, when the Dominicans (or “ preaching friars”) obtained 
a great influence by systematically adopting the vernacular. 
They were soon rivalled by the Franciscans; and their founder, 
St. Francis of Assisi, was the first Italian poet whose date 
(1182-1226) is incontestably decided. But meanwhile a period 
intervened when the poetry was neither Latin nor Italian. 
Every where, whether in the feudal castles or the rising com- 
munes, new ideas were abroad, too lively and too delicate to be 
contented with effete forms of grammar or rustic idioms, and 
thus a national welcome was in store for the Troubadours. 

In the latter half of the twelfth century the masters of the 
Gay Science made quite an irruption into Italy. Their lan- 
guage, under the names of Provencal, or Limousin, or Catalan, 
had reached its highest glory. Historians date its first decisive 
epoch from the capture of Toledo in 1085, when the compeers 
of the Cid were backed by the knights of southern France. It 
may almost be said of the Moors as of the Greeks, that they 
vanquished their victors by the craft of the’Muses. True, many 
of their peaceful arms were stolen from Greece; by way of 
Bagdad and Cordova the works of Aristotle and Galen and 
Ptolemy came round to the nations of the West. But such 
studies had little attraction for the French cavaliers; they were 
won by the subtleties, not of philosophy, but of poetry. The 
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Moorish love-songs were as purely Eastern as the blades of 
Damascus; and their rhymes, their metaphors, and their pas- 
sionate exaggerations, soon echoed throughout Catalonia and 
Provence. Between these two provinces (united in 1092 under 
Raymond Berenger of Barcelona), and northward as far as 
Lyons and the mouth of the Gironde, the language extended, 
and the riot of song was general. The Crusades quickened 
the chivalrous excitement till it rose to fever-height among all 
classes. In the records are the names of an emperor, and many 
kings and counts and noble dames, but their ranks were filled 
by landless knights; some were sons of merchants and trades- 
men, and others (Bernard de Ventadour, for instance) of menial 
birth. They were made at home in every princely or baronial 
court ; there they gained honour and gifts of gold, or even lands; 
queens and countesses were flattered by their devotion, and proud 
of being named in their amorous lays; and if at any time they 
committed themselves too far, or were worsted over-much in 
a Tenson,—a wit-combat with a rival poet,—they, had but to 
escape to a neighbouring court, and sing a derisive Sirventes on 
those they had left behind. Of the Provencal poems, the kind 
called Sirventes is the most entertaining: the name signified a 
song of service in honour of a feudal chief, and hence it came to 
be applied to war-songs in general ; eventually it was extended 
to miscellaneous lyrics, which were often highly satirical. ‘The 
love-songs were classed under specific titles, and three of them 
(the Canzo,* Sonet, and Balada) frequently recur in the work 
before us. The canzo (lengthened by Italians into canzone) 
was the most important; it was divided into strophes, often of 
great length; these contained lines of any number of syllables 
from two to twelve, only rejecting lines of nine syllables, and 
occasionally admitting even an independent monosyllable which 
rhymed with the preceding line. The construction grew more and 
more elaborate in the course of the twelfth century ; equal and 
unequal verses were interlaced with rhymes, some heaped toge- 
ther, others at great intervals, and the rage for novelty led to 
caprices of alliterative and acrostic ingenuity. The canzo was 
almost invariably addressed to a lady, in that extravagant strain 
which has been aptly termed queen-worship. The medieval Tem- 
ple of Love was served by the Troubadours, and their hymns were 
plagiarised till the figures of speech grew tedious commonplaces. 
But there was a sprightliness in their temperament that con- 
stantly broke through the monotony of their theme; they did 


* Sometimes written chanso: the French chanson is the same word, but used 
differently. The Italian form (canzone) being more familiar, and having precisely 
the same meaning, it is better suited for a modern historian. Diez always uses 
canzone in his Leben der Troubadours. 
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not examine nature minutely like our northern bards; but every 
spring made their blood tingle with delight, they could not help 
singing of the birds and flowers, and they really revelled in the 
May. ‘The name sonet was given at first (we believe) to an air, 
but afterwards to the words of the air; it differed from the canzo 
only by its shortness and simplicity. The balada was distin- 
guished by its burden. It is supposed to have originated in the 
circular dances introduced by the Greeks of Marseilles, which 
were diversified with ball-play: one or two singers chanted 
the air, accompanying it with dramatic action, and then all 
joined hands, dancing round to the burden. Our writers have 
adopted the name, and misapplied it to narrative songs. There 
are no Fabliaux of the Troubadours remaining. They do not 
seem to have drawn much upon those great stores of Eastern 
fable in Spain, which were plundered by the Trouvéres of 
northern France, and by Boccaccio and the other novelists; but 
they are known to have written metrical romances belonging 
to the cycles of Charlemagne and the Round Table. When 
Dante meets Arnaud Daniel in Purgatory, he speaks of him as 
one “who excelled in lays of love and stories [prose] of ro- 
mance,” the word prosa* being then used for any narrative. 
This prime favourite of Dante’s is now held to be only excellent 
in fantastic conceits and tricks of versification. Yet Petrarch 
also calls him the “great master of love.” In one of his own 
songs he says, that even he can be simple at the bidding of his 
mistress, and we suppose that his lost narratives may have been 
inspired by her influence. We like to believe the tradition re- 
ported by Tasso, that Arnaud Daniel wrote the Lancelot, the 
very poem that proved so bitterly sweet to Paolo and Francesca 
di Rimini. 

The literature which we have been sketching appears to have 
found its way to the Minnesingers of Swabian Germany before 
it had crossed the Maritime Alps. It must have been soon cur- 
rent at the Norman Court of Palermo, but there are no early 
traces of it on the mainland of Italy. There was no want of 
intercourse between the two countries. The communes of both 
formed treaties of alliance before 1117; and in that year the 
Pisans, leaving their city to the guardianship of Florence, made 
an expedition against the Moors, in concert with Arles, Mont- 
pellier, and Narbonne. One might fairly presume that such 
fraternity between the kindred races would lead to more than 
commercial results. Yet there is no recorded instance of trou- 
badours in Italy till they followed Raymond Berenger II. (in 

* Fauriel has an essay on Arnaud Daniel’s Lancelot in the Histoire Litiéraire 
de France, vol. xxii.; and there he says (p. 214) that the Provengal expression 


prosas de roman still lingers in some out-of-the-way districts, in the sense of me- 
trical romances, 
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1162) to the court held at Turin by Frederick Barbarossa. 

One of the most stirring periods of Italian history was then 

beginning. From 1154 to 1176 her petty feuds were nearly 

suspended, in the presence of war with all its horrors and all its 

heroism. Six successive German armies ravaged Lombardy ; 

twice they entered Rome. What incident could a poet invent 

more terribly touching than the advance of Frederick’s war- 

+ engines, with the young hostages bound upon them, against the 

walls of Crema? What sudden changes of interest more excit- 

ing than the utter destruction of Milan, after a desperate struggle 

of three years, and its wonderful resurrection, in token of the 

foundation of the Lombard league? Not only the Guelphs, headed 

by the gallant Pope Alexander III., but the Ghibelines them- 

selyes, were roused to patriotism by the arrogance of the Em- 

peror; and the first great contest for freedom made by the 

citizens of modern Europe was crowned, in 1183, by the treaty 

of Constance. So passed thirty years of alternating misery and 

triumph, enough to create poets in every town; but we do not 

hear of one. More than a century later Dante said: “ Bertrand 

de Born has sung of arms, . . . Cino da Pistoia of love, and his 

friend [Dante himself] of rectitude. . . . Still, I do not find 

that as yet any Italian has sung of arms.” In the days of 

» Barbarossa the towns of Italy were extending rapidly and mas- 

sively, her commerce was flourishing, her arts were reviving, 

but her speech was a medley of obscure dialects. She knew of 

no songs worth preserving, except what were sung by foreign 

troubadours at the courts of Este and Malaspina and Mont- 

ferrat. There is an old tradition, that when Berenger did 

homage at Turin his minstrels gave great delight to Frederick, 

who smoothed his glittering beard, and rejoined in flowing Pro- 

vencal verses. The tale is told in the Lives of the Troubadours, 

by Johannes Nostradamus, the father of the noted astrologer. 

It is probably incorrect, but it may serve to illustrate the court 

favour accorded to the happy sons of Provence: they got it for 

the asking, and retained it a hundred years. They did indeed 

awaken emulation ; and the fruits of it were, that the first great 

a Italian poet rejected his native Mantua, and (finding no Italian 

ready for him) became known as Sordello the Troubadour.* He 

had been preceded, and he was succeeded, by men of lesser note; 

and thus the development of their native language was retarded 

again. All the prose was Latin, and all the poetry was Pro- 
vencal. 

* Some say that Sordello did write in Italian; the assertion is based on what 

Dante says, De Vulg. El. lib. i. cap. 15. It would be unfair to quote the passage 

apart from the context ; but we believe that if Dante was alluding to any works 


of his not in Provencal, it was to his lost Latin work on famous men, entitled 
‘ Thesaurus Thesaurorum, 
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At length the time approached when the spiritual fire was 
to pass from the tongue of Oc to the tongue of Si. If the soli- 
tary songs of Ciullo d’Alcamo and the Knight of Sienna are to 
be taken as contemporary representatives of Sicily and Tuscany, 
there can be no further question as to the local origin of Dante’s 
“ Vulgare Illustre:” the former appears barbarous, the latter 
merely antique, to a modern Italian. But the dates of both are 
uncertain. Half Norman, half Saracen, the court of Paiermo, 
under William the Good (1166-1189), is said to have abounded 
in poets. If there were any who sang there in Italian, it is 
probable that one of them was Ciullo of Alcamo,—a Saracen 
stronghold between Palermo and Trapani. Dante has ridiculed 
the song for its long-drawn uncouthness, instancing the third 
line (nowadays divided and printed as the fifth and sixth), 
“ Tragemi d’ este focora, se t’ este a bolontate.” It is a dialogue 
between an “ Amante” and his “ Madonna,” with a smack of 
ballad-like spirit about it, which is rendered by Mr. Rossetti 
even better than it deserves: he was thinking perhaps of the 
* Not-browne Mayd” when he headed the strophes with “ He” 
and “She.” We have only room for a few lines. It begins: 


“HE. 
Thou sweetly-smelling fresh red rose, 
That near thy summer art, 
Of whom each damsel and each dame 
Would fain be counterpart : 
Oh! from this fire to draw me forth 
Be it in thy good heart : 
For night or day there is no rest with me, 
Thinking of none, my lady, but of thee. 


SHE. 


If thou hast set thy thoughts on me, 
Thou hast done a foolish thing. 

Yea, all the pine-wood of this world 
Together might’st thou bring, 

And make thee ships, and plough the sea 
Therewith for corn-sowing, 

Ere any way to win me could be found : 

For I am going to shear my locks all round.” 


“ To shear my locks all round,”—that is, to enter a cloister. 
There are thirty-two of these strophes; they have some skittish 
humour in them, but the important point is in the sixth strophe, 
where the coy “ She” says that she would not yield for all the 
wealth “ that Saladin has.” Saladin died in 1193, and the in- 
ference is plain: still we know that a ballad-singer will any day 
make a dead king alive again if it suits the run of his verses. 
The Canzone of Folcachiero de’ Folcachieri, Knight of Sienna, 
has been dated on slighter grounds. After more than twenty 
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years of constant fighting, Frederick Barbarossa consented to a 
truce in 1177, and to the treaty of Constance in 1183. Folca- 
chiero is asserted to have flourished at that period, and the first 
line of the following strophe is adduced as conclusive : 


‘¢ All the whole world is living without war, 
And yet I cannot find out any peace. 
O God, that this should be! 
O God! what does the earth sustain me for ? 
My life seems made for other lives’ ill-ease: 
All men look strange to me; 
Nor are the wood-flowers now 
As once, when up above 
The happy birds in love 
Made such sweet verses, going from bough to bough.” 


Allacci,* one of the early collectors of these poets, gave our 
knight the date of 1200; Tiraboschi thought he was rather 
later; but the modern Tuscan critics are pleased to set him up 
as older than Ciullo d’ Alcamo, and they make the most of a 
poetical expression. Surely, when a lover is contrasting his 
own mental struggles with the tranquillity around him, his 
“ whole world” is very apt to be limited to his native city, even 
if it be not so important and independent as Sienna. But we 
must escape from these two rivals, with their one chick apiece. 
Of the date of St. Francis of Assisi (1182-1226) there can be 
no doubt. A hymn, known as the Cantico del Sole, is his most 
famous poem, if it can be called so; it is unrhymed, and though 
modern editors have arranged it in a lyrical form, the pauses 
are not always marked enough to sustain the rhythm. Mr. 
Rossetti has represented him by two strophes from “a long 
poem on Divine Love, half ecstatic, half scholastic,” and (we 
may add) not very attractive. 

We must now pay a longer visit to Sicily. William the 
Good+ had been one of the firmest supporters of Pope Alex- 
ander III.; but he was cajoled into giving his aunt and heiress, 
Constance, to Barbarossa’s son, whom the English only remem- 
ber as the Emperor Henry VI., who kept Cceur-de-Lion in 
prison. About three years after this alliance William the 
Good died peacefully ; whereupon Tancred, a bastard scion of 
his house, seized the crown. 

Constance at the time of her marriage was thirty-one, and 
she remained barren for nearly nine years. Meanwhile Bar- 
barossa had died on the road to Palestine: his son Henry VI. 
had established himself in Germany, and carried a cruel war 


* Better known, under the name of Leo Allatius, as a librarian at the Vatican, 
and a writer on the Greek ecclesiastical books : he died in 1669. 
t Guelfissimo he is called by Galvani. 
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into southern Italy; Tancred opposed him manfully, but died 
in 1194; and Henry summoned Constance to enter Palermo as 
Queen of Sicily. She was forced to stop at Jesi, near Ancona, 
and there gave birth to Frederick, the last of the imperial 
Hohenstaufens. So much depended upon this unexpected 
event, that she is said to have publicly invited any ladies to 
be present in the pavilion prepared for her delivery. Thus 
strangely born, Frederick was as strangely tutored. When he 
was barely five years old, the deaths of his father and mother 
left him at once the natural head of the German Ghibelines, 
and the adopted one of the Italian Guelphs. For the high- 
souled Pope Innocent III. had accepted his guardianship, and 
long refused to crown the great Guelph himself, the Bavarian 
Otho IV. Innocent died soon after this entanglement of parties 
and war-cries had been simplified by the accession of his ward ; 
Frederick II. immediately showed the instincts of the Ghibe- 
line, and was duly excommunicated by successive popes. His 
reign is most interesting for a study of the two parties; but we 
have only to do with his court at Palermo. It was maintained 
by him and his sons from 1220 to 1265, the year of Dante’s 
birth. It was not only in the glitter of his Saracen cavalry, 
and his Moorish dancing girls, that Frederick resembled the 
old Caliphs of Bagdad, but in his eager patronage of poetry 
and philosophy. Among the learned Moors who visited him 
were the sons of Averroes, the Aristotelian commentator. He 
sent Latin translations of Aristotle to Bologna, and to his own 
new University of Naples. He was not content with merely 
patronising science. Humboldt asserts that his Latin treatise 
on birds was in advance of the age, and added greatly to the 
knowledge of their anatomy. Finally, he not only founded a 
college of poetry at Palermo, but three of its members were his 
sons Enzo and Manfred, and himself. For though he spoke 
Greek, they say, and Latin, as well as German and Provencal, 
yet the language of his heart was Italian. One of his canzoni 
is given by Mr. Rossetti, rounded off into a work of modern 
art: we warn our readers that Frederick was not a Tennyson ; 
on the other hand, the passion and the force of his sentiments 
and expressions are not ill suited to the ring of the following 
verses. We like Mr. Rossetti’s practice of introducing the 
pieces; this is headed “ Of his Lady in Bondage.” 
‘For grief I am about to sing, 
Even as another would for joy ; 
Mine eyes which the hot tears destroy 
Are scarce enough for sorrowing ; 
To speak of such a grievous thing 


Also my tongue I must employ, 
Saying, Woe’s me, who am full of woes ; 
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Not while I live shall my sighs cease 
For her in whom my heart found peace ; 
I am become like unto those 
That cannot sleep for weariness, 
Now I have lost my crimson rose. 


And yet I will not call her lost ; 

She is not gone cut of the earth ; 

She is but girded with a girth 
Of hate, that clips her in like frost. 
Thus says she every hour almost, 

‘ When I was born ’twas an ill birth ; 
Oh, that I never had been born, 

If I am still to fall asleep 

Weeping, and when I wake to weep; 
If he whom I most loathe and scorn 

Is still to have me his, and keep 
Smiling about me night and morn.’ 


* * * * * 


Thus grieves she now; but she shall wear 
This love of mine, whereof I spoke, 
About her body for a cloak, 

And for a garland in her hair, 

Even yet; because I mean to prove, 

Not to speak only, this my love.” 


Some have exalted the verses of Frederick’s Chancellor, 
Pier delle Vigne, above those of his master; they are more 
flowing, but not otherwise remarkable. To him, indeed, is 
attributed the invention of the Italian sonnet in fourteen lines, 
arranged upon almost the same plan as the modern sonnet; a 
specimen remains, and Mr. Rossetti would no doubt have trans- 
lated it, if he had not found it too insipid; still it might have 
been recommended by its form, and by the interest attached to 
its author. He was a stanch and most able servant, and his 
rewards were imprisonment and blindness. He killed himself, 
and he was therefore condemned by the stern prophet of the 
“Inferno ;” but the real guilt was Frederick’s, and it can never 
be shifted on to the slanderers who misled him. Frederick died 
two years afterwards, in 1250. <A fiery tomb is assigned to 
him, in the sixth circle, among the unbelievers: but Dante 
always honoured the memory of his reign as that of a great 
monarch, 

His court is well represented by the Sicilians and Neapoli- 
tans in this volume. Some of them have been conjectured to 
belong to an earlier period. The critical champions of the 
North and South carry on a sort of game, of which the object is 
to push their respective pieces further and further back into 
antiquity. The former expected to win with the Knight of 
Sienna; but Trucchi met the move with a masterly counter- 
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move.* Ifthe reader will refer to the first line of Folcachiero’s, 
he will find that it is completely answered by a strophe from 
Rinaldo d’ Aquino, beginning, “The emperor maintains the 


whole world in peace.” Now there are half a dozen undated 


Sicilian poets whose style resembles that of Rinaldo; nothing 
can be easier than to group them around him, and we have at 
once an entire school of the Norman days of William the Good. 
One figure on the list is that of Frederick’s adventurous father- 
in-law, Jean de Brienne, King of Jerusalem and Constantinople, 
and other castles in the air; though his native Champagne is not 
very Sicilian. Trucchi dates his poem about 1178, admitting 
that he is not known to have set foot in Italy till 1205, when he 
was forty-seven years old. This funny judgment is due to the 
usual partiality of a discoverer: for Trucchi swears by a Ms. 
which he has found in the Vatican library (numbered 3793), 
written “between 1265 and 1275.” He calls it * Libro reale,” 
and “ Codice Vaticano dei Trovatori Italiani.” He shows that 
the names of authors have been stupidly shifted about by all 
other scribes; but he fancies that his own is infallible. The 
Ms. is undoubtedly valuable; and we sincerely admire the edi- 
tor’s enthusiasm, and we sympathise in his bewilderment as to 
the identity of “ Messer lo re Giovanni.” We agree with him 
that it is not likely to have been the English John Lackland; 
but (in default of further proof) we are more inclined to believe 
that his scribe has made a blunder of some sort, than that Jean 
de Brienne was an Italian Trovatore in his youth. He lived 
till 1238, and there has long been a vague tradition that he wrote 
verses in his old age, but he more likely paid for them. Still, 
without him, the knight of Sienna is outnumbered: but Trucchi 
is not yet satisfied. He prints (from a Ms. in a private library) 
some fragmentary stanzas in nona rima, and ascribes them to a 
Sicilian, probably about 1150. Unluckily for this last move, 
the poem exists entire in a fourteenth-century Ms. in the Mag- 
liabecchian collection at Florence, and it is now published by 
Ozanam. It speaks of Saladin (who died in 1193) as a man of 
the past; and a “somewhat later hand” (says Ozanam) has 
added the title “ La ’ntelligenzia’’ (Intelligence being the queen 
of the allegory contained in it), and the name of the author 
“ Dino Chompag . .:” the name is half effaced, but there is every 
probability of its being that of Dino Compagni, the Florentine 
chronicler, who died in 1323.¢ Our Trucchi will have to find 
another leader for his Trovatori in his next edition: we trust 
that it will be a more legitimate substitute. Meanwhile he 
* Poesie Italiane inedite . . raccolte .. da Francesco Trucchi. Prato, 1846, 


t For the whole poem, and remarks upon it, see Documents inédits pour servir 
a Vhistoire littéraire de U Italie, by A. F. Ozanam. Paris, 1850. 
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marshals them with affectionate pride, and maintains even their 
originality. If it is pointed out that they borrowed metres and 
phrases and images from the Troubadours, he challenges Pro- 
vence itself, averring (chiefly on the authority of real “ docu- 
ments inédits”) that the case was precisely the reverse. He 
will find very few adherents north of the Alps. On the other 
part, Count G. Galvani is equally decided,* stating that the 
Sicilians did little more than change the Provencal words,— 
trobar (to poetise) into trovare, chausir (to choose) into ciausire, 
and so on,—and that thus they semi-Italianised the foreign 
ditties. Friedrich Diez says that they rarely translated a whole 
poem,—he gives an instance of one in his “ Poésie des Trouba- 
dours,’—but they adopted hundreds of expressions and similes 
and isolated passages. The statistics of the German are, as 
usual, the most reliable. 

Again, various theories have been started as to the original 
orthography of these compositions. Dante calls his ‘ Vulgare 
Illustre” a creature whose scent is perceived every where, but 
its lair nowhere. It has since made itself at home in Tuscany, 
but it has always been ill at ease in Sicily. When William the 
Good was young, the magistrates of the island were chiefly 
Moors, and the court-language was French; and William's 
bride, Joanna (a sister of our Coeur-de-Lion), came attended by 
a Norman retinue. But a few years later there suddenly arises 
a band of poets, and with one accord they adopt an artificial 
Italian, half-foreign to all classes except a few scholars and mer- 
chants, and utterly unsupported by any literature from without. 
It may well be made a question, whether we possess their works 
in their original form. A modern writert justly observes that 
their chief merit was elegance of style, and that it has been ter- 
ribly obscured by the ignorance of the scribes. Now, according 
to Galvani, they have gained more than they have lost in the 
copying. The principal collections are printed from Mss. written 
in central Italy. To this circumstance Galvani attributes the 
greater portion of their so-called ¢llustrious diction. He reprints 
two pieces which happen to be preserved in Sicilian ortho- 
graphy, and he points with great glee to their ugliness. The 

rst is by Frederick’s son Enzo, king of Sardinia, and the se- 
cond by Stefano, prothonotary of Messina ; and they both appear 
barbarous enough at first sight. But we must remember that 
these poems were committed to memory and recited; and, sup- 
posing them to come second or third hand to two scribes, the 
one a Sicilian, and the other a Tuscan, the verses would assume 
* See the Essay on the “ Dottrine Perticariane,” by Count Giovanni Galvani, 


of Lucca. Milan, 1846. 
t Emiliani-Guidici, in his History of Italian Literature. 
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two distinct forms, and it would be hard to tell which was the 
original, A similar doubt exists as to a Sirventes by Ccoeur-de- 
Lion, which is published both in Norman-French and Provencal. 
In placing the strophe of King Enzo* and the version by Gal- 
vani side by side, we may venture to doubt whether so many 
changes were required in order to make it resemble Tuscan of 
the year 1240: 


* Allegru core, plenu *¢ Allegro core, pieno 
Di tutta beninanza, Di tutta beninanza, 
Suvvegnavi, seu penu Sovvengavi s’ io peno 
Per vostra innamuranza, Per vostra ’namoranza ; 
Chil nu vi sia in placiri Ch’ e’ non vi sia in piacere 
Di lassarmi muriri talimenti, Di lasciarmi morire talemente, 
Chiu v’ amo di buon cori e lial- Ché i’ v’ amo di buon core e 

menti.” lealmente.” 


Who shall say how King Enzo pronounced his vowels? We 
know that they were changing sound all over Italy at that 
period, that the Tuscans interchanged e and 7, 0 and u, and 
that fifty years later Dante would write vui for voz, puz for pot, 
&c., when it suited the rhyme: the final w is characteristic of 
the south,—or of Sardinia, by the way,—the accusative in wm 
having lingered in those parts after being changed into o in 
central Italy. But when specimens like this are given, where 
there are no words that cannot be turned (or perhaps returned) 
into Italian without injury to the metre or rhyme,—such words 
as este for 2, and such rhymes as munnu and sunnu for mondo 
and sono,t—how, we ask, by such a specimen can we judge 
whether the Sicilianisms are due to author or to scribe? The 
judgment must be left to some authoritative historian of the 
language; but Italy can only begin to expect one when she has 
established her capital. 

Whatever was the pronunciation of these men, many of 
their works were considered classical by Dante. We need not 
stay long to characterise them. The Troubadour spirit of 
queen-worship has inspired them; their metres are rather more 
staid and iambic than those of their models; and, strangely 
enough, they are almost puritanically modest. A remark is 
made by Diez that the Minnesinger was never tired of extollin 
the supreme excellence of womanhood itself, while the Trouba- 
dour depreciated the sex in general, at the expense of the one 
incomparable she. This would only illustrate the greater con- 
centration of southern passion, if the remark were absolutely 

* The same extract, accompanied by the same arguments, is given, we find, 
in the Manuale della Letteratura del primo Secolo del Prof. Vincenzo Mannucci, 
2d edit., 2 vols, Florence, 1856. We regret that we have been accidentally pre- 
vented from consulting this book till too late to be of much service. 


+ For these and similar rhymes, see the avowed Sicilian poems by Giovanni 
Meli, vol. i. p. 106, and elsewhere. 
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just; but we hold it to be only partially so. The queen-wor- 
shiper did not despise other women, but he forgot them for the 
time—their glories were merged in the light of his ideal. The 
Italian singer idealised more than the Provengal, and under the 
name of his mistress he did actually worship womanhood. In- 
deed, it is the common fault of these poems that they are too 
subjective ; the pains and pleasures of love are delicately ex- 
pressed by them, but they are usually wanting in those dramatic 
touches of our ballad poetry which tend to individualise the lovers. 

We can only extract a few strophes from these Trovatori, 
to use Trucchi’s designation. We begin with the serious 
homage of chivalrous love, its feudal duties and hopes of guer- 
don. We quote from one of the first and one of the last of 
the school, the Neapolitan Rinaldo d’ Aquino, and Guido delle 
Colonne, jurisconsult at Messina. The former is reckoned by 
Dante among the writers of illustrious canzoni ; here, then, is 
one in which “he is resolved to be joyful in love ;” the third 
and fourth strophes contain the pith of it: 


*¢ Trustful in servitude 
I have been and will be, 
And loyal unto Love my whole life through. 
A hundred-fold of good 
Hath he not guerdon’d me 
For what I have endured of grief and woe ? 
Since he hath given me unto one of whom 
Thus much he said, Thou mightest seek for aye 
Another of such worth, so beauteous. 
Joy therefore may keep house 
In this my heart, that it hath loved so well. 
Me seems I scarce could dwell 
Ever in weary life or in dismay, 
If to true service still my heart gave room. 


Serving at her pleasaunce 
Whose service pleasureth, 
I am enriched with all the wealth of Love. 
Song hath no utterance 
For my life’s joyful breath 
Since in this lady’s grace my homage throve. 
Yea, for I think it would be difficult 
One should conceive my former abject case : 
Therefore have knowledge of me from this rhyme. 
My penance-time 
Is all accomplish’d now and all forgot, 
So that no jot 
Do I remember of mine evil days. 
It is my lady’s will that I exult.” 


There is another strophe beginning “ Exulting let me take my 
joyful comfort then.” In the original each strophe begins with 
the last word of the preceding strophe. Mr. Rossetti has not 
always exactly reproduced these fancies; perhaps it was not 
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worth while. In dating the poet, we are glad to see that he 
prefers to keep to the old “Anno 1250.” Why did he not 
translate the “ Lament of a Lady on the departure of the Cru- 
sader?” It is a pretty ballad, and contains Trucchi’s favourite 
key; we will quote the two key-lines, together with the next 
two, for the sake of a theory of our own: 

‘* Lo imperador con pace E a me guerra face, 

Tutto il mondo mantiene, Che m’ ha tolta la mia spene.” 

The emperor who made war on the poor lady by robbing her of 
her hope and taking her lover to the Holy Land, was it not 
Frederick II.? A Count Thomas d’ Aquino preceded him 
thither in the autumn of 1227. Rinaldo is supposed to have 
belonged to that family, and may very well have accompanied 
the count. 

Guido delle Colonne was the most vigorous of the Sicilian 
poets. His canzone to “ Love and to his Lady” begins thus : 

**O Love, who all this while hast urged me on, 
Shaking the reins with never any rest, 
Slacken for pity somewhat of thy haste ; 
I am oppressed with languor and foredone.”’ 

In the second strophe he turns to her the “ comely-favour'd, 
whose soft eyes prevail,” and tells her that there is but little 
shame to be conquered by Love, who conquers all. The reader’s 
attention may be called to the repetition of the last rhyme 
in the middle of every fourth and fifth and eleventh line of the 
following strophes; it creates in fact a semi-independent short 
line, by means of what Dante terms the repercussion of sounds,* 
and he approves of the use made of it by his friend Cavalcanti: 
it is often merely a puerile display of skill, but it sometimes 
has a good effect : 


*T do not say that with such loveliness ‘ 
Such pride may not beseem ; it suits thee well ; 
For in a lovely lady pride may dwell, 
Lest homage fail and high esteem grow less : 
Yet pride’s excess is not a thing to praise. 
* * * * * 


Still inmostly I love thee, labouring still 
That others may not know my secret smart. 
Oh! what a pain it is for the grieved heart 

To hold apart and not to show its ill! 

Yet by no will the face can hide the soul ; 
And even with the eyes the heart has need 
To be in all things willingly agreed. 

It were a mighty strength that should control 

The heart’s fierce beat, and never speak a word : 
It were a mighty strength, I say again, 

To hide such pain, and to be sovran lord 

Of any heart that had such love to hoard.” 


* “ Per quandam rithimorum repercussionem.” De Vulg. Elogq. lib. ii, cap, 12. 
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Guido was a jurisconsult at Messina in 1276; this was four 
years after the return of our Edward I. from the Crusades, when 
he stopped at Messina, and invited Guido to England; and the 
result was a Latin history of the Kings of England. But the 
work that gained him most renown was the “ Historia Destruc- 
tionis Trojz:” it was principally founded upon the apocryphal 
Dares and Dictys Cretensis, but it took a much wider mythi- 
cal range, and became the text-book of classical legends; and 
Chaucer apologises for mentioning some details in the Voyage 
of the Argonauts which are “ nat rehearsed of Guido.”* 

There are some among the Trovatori of lesser pretension 
who will perhaps be all the better appreciated by modern 
readers. ‘To this division of the school belongs Jacopo da Len- 
tino, “the notary,” who is rather slightingly mentioned by 
Dante in the “Purgatorio.” Mr. Rossetti says that “the low 
estimate expressed by him... must be understood as referring 
in great measure to his want of grammatical purity and nobility 
of style;” yet when the great Florentine rails at the harsh vul- 
garities of the Apulians, he expressly excepts Rinaldo d’ Aquino 
and Jacopo da Lentino. Mr. Rossetti goes on to indicate, what 
we suspect to have been Dante’s real objection, that the notary 
a... ides in genuine passion.” We shall return to this sub- 
ject presently. Still, “chargeable as he is with some conven- 
tionality of sentiment, the notary of Lentino is often not with- 
out his claims to beauty and feeling ;” there we agree with Mr. 
Rossetti. ‘There is” (he says) “a peculiar charm in the sonnet 
which stands first among my specimens.” We feel disposed to 
make an independent choice, and choose the third: 

** Her face has made my life most proud and glad; 
Her face has made my life quite wearisome ; 
It comforts me when other troubles come, 
And amid other joys it strikes me sad ; 
Truly I think her face can drive me mad ; 
For now I am too loud, and anon dumb. 
There is no second face in Christendom 
Has a like power, nor shall have, nor has had. 
What man in living face has seen such eyes, 
Or such a lovely bending of the head, 
Or mouth that opens to so sweet a smile ? 
In speech, my heart before her faints and dies, 
And into heaven seems to be spiritéd ; 
So that I count me blest a certain while.” 
The “lovely bending of the head” is a little artistic touch of the 
translator’s own. We have mentioned the occasional merit of 
middle rhymes; they chime into a soft music in the following 
strophes : 


* “ Legend of Good Women :” Hipsiphile and Medea, line 97. 
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‘¢ For Love has made me weep 
With sighs that do him wrong, 
Since when most strong my joy, he gave this woe. 
I am broken, as a ship 
Perishing of the song 
Sweet, sweet and long, the song the sirens know. 
The mariner forgets, 
Voyaging in those straits, 
And dies assuredly. 
Yea, from her pride perverse, 
Who hath my heart as hers, 
Even such my death must be.” 


The preceding strophe naturally divides itself into two parts, 
at the end of the sixth line: the turn from one part to the other 
was technically called the volta. Each of these parts (in the 
present instance) is subdivided into two other parts, of three 
lines each; the first pair was called the feet, the second pair 
the verses. But sometimes there was no subdivision in the first 
part, which was then called the front ; sometimes there was none 
in the second part, when it went by the curious name of sirima 
or tail. To make the matter clear, we will quote astrophe from 
Mazzeo di Ricco of Messina, marking the divisions: 
** Lady, though I do love past utterance, 
1st foot. { Let it not seem amiss, 
Neither rebuke thou the enamour’d eyes. 
Look thou thyself on thine own countenance, 
2d foot. { From that charm unto this, 
All thy perfection of sufficiencies. Volt 
So shalt thou rest assured \ = 
That thine exceeding beauty lures me on, 
Perforce, as by the passive magnet-stone 
The needle, of its nature’s self, is lured.” 
Any reader who wishes to pursue the subject into all its pe- 
dantic details, and see how the name of feet was changed into 
bases, &c., must be referred to the work on the art of poetry 
published by Gian-Giorgio Trissino in 1529, soon after his trans- 
lation of Dante’s treatise. Frederick the II.’s college of poetry 
at Palermo was probably responsible for many of these names. 
Dante defines their meaning in the 10th chapter of his 2d 
book. Some of his own remarks on metre are worth more 
attention. Although (he says) short lines are admissible in a 
serious canzone, yet its prevailing measure must be hendecasyl- 
labic; for the line of eleven syllables possesses a peculiar ex- 
cellence, and should be chosen for the beginning of a strophe. 
Next in worth come the lines of seven and five syllables, that of 
nine (being nothing but a triple trisyllabic) is rejected, and three 
syllables are unsuitable for an independent line of the high style. 
Lines of equal syllables are rarely used, because of their rough- 
ness. Had Dante been lecturing upon English poetry, his last 
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opinion would have been reversed: if it is remembered that, as 
an Italian, he was accustomed to reckon on double rhymes, it 
will be seen that his hendecasyllable is the same as the English 
heroic verse, and that he is describing pure iambics. ‘These 
iambics have always been varied in the usual way. Taking the 
poem of Folcachiero as a specimen of the early canzone, we find 
the first line to consist of a trochee, four iambs, and a syllable 
left, thus: “ Tuttd 16 mondé vivé sanza guérra.” This heroic 
measure, so generally adopted, except in Parisian France, was a 
Provencal invention; hence Dante, in his illustrative quotations, 
invariably gives the place of honour to the Troubadours.—But 
that name recalls us to our Trovatori. We must leave the fur- 
ther remarks upon metrical arrangement till we come to the 
Florentine school. 

The Sicilians soon found imitators in central Italy; and 
they too affected the court poetry. Every one of them declares 
in turn that the high worth of his lady has turned him from a 
wild-beast to a man, and shed some light upon his own un- 
worthiness, and that simple permission to do her service is its 
own guerdon; or he reminds her that nothing but the lance 
that dealt the wound can heal it; or that fealty is only secure 
under a gracious signiory. Tristram and Iseult are still the 
model pair. One of their favourite figures is contained in a line 
by Inghilfredi Siciliano, “The fruit commends the flower in 
God’s good time.” This is fine and concise ; but it was continu- 
ally repéated in every shape and size for twenty or thirty years. 
Some of the images appear strange to us now: we should not 
think well of a man if he were to sing that his mistress had the 
smell of a panther, and that he loved her like an assassin. No 
wonder that the French taste of Ginguené recoiled at such 
similes: he bethought himself (in a note) of the Old Man of the 
Mountain to account for the assassin; but he was comically 

uzzled about the panther.* Yet the many Bestiaria of the 
Middle Ages, or (still more to the purpose) the Tesoro of Bru- 
netto Latini, ought to have enlightened him. There he would 
have found that such a sweet odour exhales from the mouth 
of the panther, that all beasts, except the dragon, are attracted 
to pay her homage. Mr. Rossetti seems in this case to have re- 
sembled the dragon: be has avoided all the poems, and they are 
legion, that smell of the panther. He has not been so shocked 
by some of the other stock images,—such as the stag, who re- 
news his youth by eating a snake, and so on; as for the pelican 
and the more classical pheenix, they are in vogue to thisday. All 
these figures were common to the Italian and Provencal schools, 
* See Histoire Littéraire d'Italie, par P. L. Ginguené, tom. i. pp. 402, 431. 
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and individual merit was only shown by a happy arrangement 
of them: even this was not always as new as it should be. 

Mr. Rossetti has culled his specimens very judiciously; most 
of them are interesting, some are beautiful poems. No one will 
hesitate to apply the latter designation to the Canzone of Gia- 
comino of Pugliese, on “his dead Lady ;” but it stands apart, 
and we have only to deal with the characteristics of the school. 
We cannot class them high, and they were moreover artificial. 
The Italian poets were not so much men of the castle as of the 
university. Some caught the spirit of the Troubadours; the 
Notary of Lentino is a pleasant instance: but when the native 
strains of Italy began, they were in a higher mood. Two more 
names may first be mentioned, both Tuscan,—Fra Guittone of 
Arezzo, and Bonaggiunta Urbiciani of Lucca. Guittone joined 
the military order of the Frati Gaudenti, about 1261, on its 
first establishment by Pope Urban IV. for the protection of 
the poor and the furtherance of good government. In pur- 
suance of these duties, Guittone addressed a series of remon- 
strances to heads of parties and town councils; and this collec- 
tion is the first important monument of Italian prose. They are 
thirty-two in number; the twelfth is addressed to Florence, 
about 1266-7, when the Guelphs had got the upper hand, and 
the city seemed to the Ghibeline writer to be given up to dis- 
order and depravity. His poems are not generally remarkable; 
but a batch of his sonnets has been fought over by the critics, 
the one side glorying in their early Tuscan purity, and the 
other denouncing them as cinque-cento fabrications. In spite 
of his contemporary fame, the language and style of his verses 
are said by Dante (in his Treatise) to be never more than com- 
monplace. Bonaggiunta da Lucca is valuable as a boundary- 
mark between the styles. In the “ Purgatorio” (c. xxiv.) he 
says to Dante, “ Do I behold the man who hath put forth the 
new rhymes, beginning, ‘Ye ladies, who have cognisance of 
love’?” Then Dante replies, “ When love inspires, I note; 
and even as he dictates within, so I make utterance.” ‘Oh, 
brother” (he said), “ now I see the knot that held the Notary, 
and Guittone, and myself, back from the sweet new style which I 
hear.” This was the passage, of course, which we had in mind 
when treating of Jacopo da Lentino. It is clear that Dante 
is here contrasting the feigned love of the three minstrels with 
his own real passion for Beatrice, the passion that inspired his 
first and favourite canzone:* love was the theme of all four, 


__* “Donne ch’ avete intellctto d’ amore.” He quotes it twice in his Treatise 
(lib. ii. cap. 8 and 12) as an earnest strain, and as one composed entirely of 
hendecasyllables. ; 
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but only sung worthily by one; the point is lost to the com- 
mentators, who deny the reality of Dante’s passion, or else they 
must be prepared to assert, with the late Professor Rossetti, 
that all the medieval love-poems of Italy are symbolical. There 
was indeed a change taking place, not of matter, but of style ; 
it is recognised by Bonaggiunta, in a sonnet to Guinicelli, be- 
ginning, “ You have changed the manner of the pleasant dit- 
ties of love; you surpass every man in subtlety, but there is 
none who may well expound it.” 

To Guido Guinicelli, then, is due the prelude to the “ sweet 
new style,” the genuine poetry of Italy. Little is known of 
him except that he and all his family were Ghibelines, that he 
was banished from his native Bologna in 1274, and died two 
years after, in the prime of life. It must have been about 1260 
that he began to practise law in Bologna. Frederick II. had 
then been for ten years lying in the cathedral of Palermo; his 
*¢ well-born” son Manfred was keeping court in even more yvo- 
luptuous splendour, and the court-poets were still basking in 
it. In this year (1260) Florence was reéntered by the Ghi- 
belines, and narrowly escaped utter destruction. Among the 
Guelphs who were banished was Dante’s father, Alighiero. Man- 
fred’s party was dominant in nearly all Italy. But five years 
later, Charles of Anjou, invited from Provence by the Pope, 
mustered his forces at Rome. Manfred met him (26th Feb. 
1266) at Benevento, and fell sword in hand. He was excom- 
municated; but the star of Constance shed light on her grand- 
son’s memory, and his own knightly bearing has been immor- 
talised by Dante (Purg. iii.). And now, under a Provencal 
sovereign, the echoes of Provencal poetry quickly died away. 
The Troubadours hated Charles, though he pretended to be one 
of them; and the Trovatori do not seem to have liked him 
much better: he was not only a cruel bigot, but a niggard, and 
what can be worse in a king of court-poets? The period of the 
Trovatori coincides with that of the Swabian Court at Palermo, 
from 1220 to 1265, though a few of them sang for some twenty 
years longer; and, though poetry might still go by the name 
of Sicilian, it was in fact already Tuscan. Bologna contributed 
but little to it; her ten thousand students, intent upon law, 
medicine, and philosophy, sought their honours in the old 
language, and their homes were in all parts of Italy. Only 
one of her citizens is remembered as a great poet, and she 
banished him. Guinicelli (says Emiliani-Giudici) wedded the 
spirits of chivalry and platonism. Figures of speech are dan- 
gerous; and if his poetry was the offspring of such a union, it 
was sometimes surprisingly passionate. Let us read his sonnet 
“concerning Lucy :” 
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‘¢ When Lucy draws her mantle round her face, 

So sweeter than all else she is to see, 

That hence unto the hills there lives not he 
Whose whole soul would not love her for her grace. 
Then seems she like a daughter of some race 

That holds high rule in France or Germany : 

And a snake’s head stricken off suddenly 
Throbs never as then throbs my heart to embrace 
Her body in these arms, even were she loth ;— 

To kiss her lips, to kiss her cheeks, to kiss 

The lids of her two eyes, which are two flames. 
Yet what my heart so longs for, my heart blames : 

For surely sorrow might be bred from this 

Where some man’s patient love abides its growth.” 


We may be told, perhaps, that Lucy was the Santa Lucia 
who dwelt with the sainted Beatrice: if so, she would surely 
have saved her adorer from the purgatory, where Dante met 
him among the amorous penitents (c. xxvi.). Dante did not 
know the shade; but when it said, “I am Guido Guinicelli,” he 
stood speechless for a while; for “I heard” (he says) “that man 
name himself, who was the father of me and of my better 
fellows, whoever have used the sweet and graceful rhymes of 
love.” He addressed Guido, saying, “ Your sweet ditties will 
endear their very ink as long as the modern speech remains.” 
Guido replied that the praise was more merited by another, and 
pointed to the shade of Arnaud Daniel. These men had been 
guilty of the usual failings of the love-poets, and they were 
doomed to plunge into “the fire that makes them pure.” 
Dante’s love was similar in kind, though it was far nobler in 
quality, and had long become idealised by bereavement. 

“ Guido the Supreme”* has been sadly robbed by Time; 
but there still remains one canzone which his great disciple is 
never tired of quoting and imitating. It begins “ Al cor gentil 
ripara sempre amore:” this and other lines of the first strophe 
are dwelt upon by Dante with delight. Again, in the episode 
of Francesca di Rimini, when he wrote the words, “ Amor’ ch’ al 
cor gentil ratto s’ apprende,” he almost repeated the first line of 
Guinicelli’s second strophe,—“ Foco d’ amore in gentil cor s’ ap- 
prende.” The sympathy between the star and the gem, alluded 
to in the strophe, was correct enough in the thirteenth century. 
We are sure that our readers will long remember something of 
our extracts from this canzone, “ Of the gentle Heart :” 


** Within the gentle heart Love shelters him, 
As birds within the green shade of the grove. 
Before the gentle heart, in Nature’s scheme, 
Love was not, nor the gentle heart ere love. 
* * * * * * 


* “Maximus Guido.” De Vulg. El. i, 15. 
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The fire of love comes to the gentle heart 
Like as its virtue to a precious stone ; 
To which no star its influence can impart 
Till it is made a pure thing by the sun : 
For when the sun hath smit 
From out its essence that which there was vile, 
The star endoweth it, 
And so the heart created by God’s breath 
Pure, true, and clean from guile, 
A woman, like a star, enamoureth.” 


In the fifth strophe he attributes divine influence to his lady; 
but, in a more serious and critical mood than that of the Trou- 
badours, he concludes thus: 


“My lady, God shall ask, ‘ What daredst thou ?” 
(When my soul stands with all her acts reviewed ;) 
‘Thou passedst Heaven, into my sight, as now, 
To make me of vain love similitude. 
To me doth praise belong, 
And to the Queen of all the realm of grace 
Who.endeth fraud and wrong.’ 
Then may I plead: ‘As though from Thee he came, 
Love wore an angel’s face : 
Lord, if I loved her, count it not my shame.’” 


“Poetry,” says Coleridge, “is its own exceeding great re- 
ward ;” and it cannot have failed to soothe Guinicelli in his 
exile: but the more vulgar reward of popular applause was soon 
grudged him; and, though he died early (in 1276), he may have 
lived to hear the name of Guido the Poet associated with one, 
doomed like himself to exile and an untimely death, the Floren- 
tine, Guido Cavalcanti. The judgment of the day has been 
maintained by most modern critics; but with Dante, in spite of 
friendship for Cavalcanti, Guinicelli was always “ Maximus 
Guido.” The passage in Purg. xi. 94 refers merely to the 
fickleness of fame, and altogether more significance has been 
given it than it deserves. Let the reader judge: a miniature- 
painter is speaking: “ Cimabue thought in painting to keep the 
field; and now Giotto has the cry, so that the fame of the 
former is growing dim. Thus the one Guido has taken from 
the other the glory of speech, and perchance the man is born 
who will chase the one and the other from the nest.” The 
“glory” here mentioned was not spiritual but earthly; and 
surely Dante does not point to himself in the last line; com- 
mentators may say so, but we do not believe them. 

At last we reach the period when Florence became the 
centre of Italian literature. This was partly owing to political 
causes. Though many of her sons were born Ghibelines, and 
the noblest of them all was destined to be driven into their 
ranks, yet Florence was now the head-quarters of the Guelphs, 
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the champions of national independence. But it can hardly be 
doubted, in spite of the taunts of Dante, that the chief cause of 
her eminence in literature was the readiness with which she 
learned its language. We have some evidence that, before the 
close of the thirteenth century, not only her scholars wrote, but 
her merchants corresponded, in what may almost be called mo- 
dern Italian.* It is true that the famous encyclopedist Bru- 
netto Latini compiled his Zresor in French, and alleged as one 
reason that ‘French is more delectable and more common than 
most other languages ;” but his other reason must not be for- 
gotten,—he was then an exile in France. When, with other 
Guelphs, he returned to Florence in 1265, he did better service to 
the new-born Dante than drawing his horoscope; he translated 
works of Cicero and Sallust, and contributed greatly to form 
the language as well as the ideas of his fellow-citizens. He 
died in 1294, about the time of the appearance of the Vta 
Nuova. Dante’s sonnet to him, “sent with the Vita Nuova,” 
is generally considered spurious; and certainly, if Dante judged 
his master then as he did a few years later, he could hardly 
have thought Brunetto likely to relish a work of such pure 
spiritualism: the readers of the “Inferno” wil! understand us.f 
We suspect that the same doubt must have occurred to Mr. 
Rossetti, but that his happy version of the presentation sonnet 
seduced him into believing it genuine. He has not given us 
any of Brunetto’s own poetry, as being “neither very poetical 
nor well adapted for extract.” However that may be, the Teso- 
retto is very curious, and it helped to suggest the scheme of the 
Commedia. 

Dante da Maiano is remarkable for little more than for 
scoffing at the first publication of his great namesake, and for 
(Troubadour-like) courting a poetess whom he never saw, called 
Nina Siciliana, or Dante’s Nina. But we must show more 
respect to Guido Cavalcanti. Like most of his learned con- 
temporaries, he is said to have studied under Brunetto Latini, 
and no doubt his master deserves some of the credit of his meta- 
physical canzone on the Nature of Love. Mr. Rossetti calls 
it “perhaps the very worst of Guido’s productions.” It is, in- 
deed, nothing but an academic essay obscured by metre and 
tricks of rhyme; but at the time it was regarded as a master- 
piece of sublety and ingenuity, and (like some Spanish love- 
poems of the fifteenth century) it was glorified by the commen- 
taries of many doctors. Thus the change begun by Guinicelli 


* See a letter from a Florentine wool-merchant to the agent in London, and 
the remarks upon it by Emiliani-Giudici, Storia della Lett. Ital. i. 78. 

tT “Inferno,” xv. As to the authenticity of the sonnet, we confess that Foscolo 
quotes it without any apparent misgivings,—Prose Lett. iv. 175. 
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was completed by Cavalcanti, and the fantastical conceits of 
chivalry gave way to those of the university. But Cavalcanti’s 
poems, for the most part, are far more poetical. His personal 
reputation had a sort of Byronic splendour about it. Although a 
dashing partisan leader, both in debate and in battle, and glow- 
ing with the pride of noble birth and manly beauty, he inclined, 
when the fight was over, to fling away from those who courted 
him, and stroll among the tombs in solitude. It was rumoured 
that he, like his father, was given to sceptical speculations. If 
it were so, he probably kept the doubts to himself; the poems 
that remain are untinctured by them. Indeed, some have been 
ascribed to him that are partly religious and sufficiently or- 
thodox; four of them, stately canzoni, appear in the present 
volume. From those which are certainly genuine, Mr. Rossetti 
has chosen several biographical sonnets, the touching “ ballata,” 
written in exile at Sarzana, a few sentimental love-lyrics, and 
two sparkling pastorals. We presume that Ugo Foscolo was 
thinking of the latter when he said that Cavalcanti, unlike his 
contemporaries, is sometimes as jovial as Anacreon; but he was 
perhaps unaware that their spirit was clearly caught from the 
Provencal “ Pastorettas.” The sonnets interchanged among the 
members of “ Dante’s Circle” are highly interesting: they chaff 
one another, often sharply enough, for false conceits and amor- 
ous inconstancies. “Guido” (says Villani the chronicler) “had 
many of the virtues of philosophy, but he was too touchy and 
passionate,” and also (we must add) too fond of love-intrigues. 
The earlier chronicler, Dino Compagni, figures here as a poetical 
monitor, and ‘ reproves Guido for his arrogance in love;” “ only,” 
he says,— 
‘¢ Only on thine own face thou turn’st thine eyes, 
Fairer than Absalom’s account’st the same ; 


And think’st, as rosy moths are drawn by flame, 
To draw the women from their balconies.”’ 


Our limits will only allow us to deal with the more serious 
treatment of love, and so we will quote a sonnet that might 
well have been written by Dante and translated by Spenser; it 
is * A Rapture concerning his Lady.” 


** Who is she coming, whom all gaze upon, 

Who makes the air all tremulous with light, 
And at whose side is Love himself? that none 

Dare speak, but each man’s sighs are infinite. 

Ah me! how she looks round from left to right, 
Let Love discourse: I may not speak thereon. 
Lady she seems of such high benison 

As makes all others graceless in men’s sight. 
The honour which is hers cannot be said ; 

To whom are subject all things virtuous, 
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While all things beauteous own her deity. 
Ne’er was the mind of man so nobly led, 
Nor yet was such redemption granted us 
That we should ever know her perfectly.” 


Guido Cavalcanti is classed by Ugo Foscolo among those who 
force men to admire, and yet leave posterity without any full 
proofs of the justice of such admiration. After all, his name 
would have been well-nigh forgotten but for his happily catch- 
ing the flood of one eventful tide. In the year 1283 (when he 
may have been about 33), the Florentine literati discussed the 
merits of a new anonymous sonnet describing an enigmatical 
love-vision. The allegory was hardly attractive except as a 
riddle, but there was the sound of true poetry in the verses. 
Guido sought out the author, and found that it was a youth of 
eighteen, even Dante Alighieri. From that time they “held sweet 
converse together.” Guido confirmed Dante in his preference 
for the vulgar tongue, and urged his arguments with such 
characteristic warmth, that Dante calls him unfriendly towards 
Virgil himself.* We hope that it is not true that they became 
estranged; at all events, Dante suffered for his first friendship. 
Guido was aleader of the Whites, and both factions were driven 
out of Florence in the memorable year 1300, when Dante was 
chief Prior of the Republic. The Whites were soon permitted 
to return from Sarzana (in the Genoese) on the plea of ill health, 
and shortly afterwards Guido died. Under the auspices of 
Charles of Valois, the Blacks finally triumphed in April 1302; 
they charged Dante with partiality, and banished him for life. 

The first age of Italian poetry closes with Cavalcanti; for 
Cino da Pistoia was rather younger than Dante, and usually 
ranks with him among the writers of the fourteenth century,— 
the Trecentisti. The same is the case with some half-dozen 
more of the sixty names which are enrolled in Mr. Rossetti’s 
remarkable volume. In the first part, there are forty-four, al- 
most all quite unknown to the public; and many readers, we 
are sure, have been grateful to the translator for the short bio- 
graphical notices, and only wished them longer. Mr. Rossetti 
has a healthy distaste for glosses; but they are more necessary 
than he seems to be aware of in introducing a new literature. 
We think that some bewilderment might have been spared by 
arranging his poets into groups, not so much according to dates, 
as to country and peculiarities of style; and a few critical sen- 
tences at the head of each group would have thrown light upon 


the bearings, and led the reader on with interest. But every 


* Inf. x. 63. The allusion occurs in the passage where Dante tells Cavalcante 
that his conductor is that man “ whom your Guido had in disdain;” and Cavalcante 
repeats the ominous words “he had,” and falls back into the fiery tomb. ' 
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man to his vocation. Mr. Rossetti is a poet,—about that there 
can be no question,—and it will be long before we find another 
true English poet who has absolutely lived with the Italians of 
the thirteenth century. He is not without his affectations and 
favourite tricks of speech and metre; but a man of character 
is always more or less of a mannerist, and we learn in the end 
not only to tolerate, but to relish the mannerisms of genius. 
Moreover, a great deal of his mannerism is due to the originals; 
so that we will not much complain of the frequent recurrence 
of pet archaisms, like “ruth,” “dule,” and ‘ guerdon,” even 
when pietanza,* doglienza, and guiderdone, are not found in 
the Italian; nor of a few shuffling parentheses; nor of rhymes 
without any corresponding pause in the sense or cadence; nor 
of half a hundred verses with such an ending as “ tell thee of,’ 


.or © knoweth of;” but we are now and then vexed with Mr. 


Rossetti when he mars the effect of a fine strophe by a lame 
conclusion,—as, for instance, in the “ Gentle heart” of Guini- 
celli (str. i. ver. 8-10): 
‘For love hath his effect in gentleness 
Of very self; even as 
Within the middle fire the heat’s excess.” 

Some may admire what we consider flaws, and at the worst 
they are only trifling. When there is a special call for grace or 
power, Mr. Rossetti is seldom wanting. We feel confident that 
the English students of pure poetry will long associate his name 
with Dante’s Vita Nuova. 

The Vita Nuova is not obscure, and “it is written in very 
choice Italian.” It may be asked, Why translate it at all? 
We will play the Scot for a moment, and begin our answer 
with two questions, How long is it since Cary taught us to do 
more than talk about Dante? and, during all these years, how 
many Dantean students have glanced at the Vita Nuova? A 
book eminently beautiful and interesting, it has lain neglected ; 
and why? Because it has been untranslated. We have heard, 
indeed, of an American translation, but it was privately printed; 
and the poems separately have been done into blank verse by 
Mr. C. Lyell; but something more attractive was needed to 
arouse the public attention. Accordingly, at the beginning of 
this year, two translations appeared nearly simultaneously; Mr. 
Martin’s is agreeable, and would be valuable if it stood alone; 
but, as far as the feat can be done, Mr. Rossetti has enriched 
our literature with Dante’s own work. To enter into it would 
require a separate article; but we are bound to give some 

* For pieta and doglia. All the early Italians were fond of these desinences 


in -anza and -enza, though the critics affect to call them Sicilianisms or Pro- 
vencalisms, 
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account of it here, and to notice at least two misleading state- 
ments that have been made about it. 

First, then, the reader need not fear that he must study 
the Convito in order to understand the Vita Nuova. Let us 
consider the circumstances under which the two books were 
written. It appears that, about the years 1291-4, Cavalcanti 
persuaded Dante to arrange and illustrate his early poems, and 
to do so throughout in the vulgar tongue; thus grew the Vita 
Nuova. It contains the story of his love for Beatrice, and his 
sorrow for her death; and, towards the end of it, he tells how, 
looking up at a window, he was cheered by the face of a com- 
passionate lady, and how he addressed a few sonnets to her, 
and how his thoughts soon reverted entirely to Beatrice. This 
episode is the only connexion between the two works. Ten 
years later Dante was in exile; he had published several can- 
zoni, addressed to a nameless lady; and he now commenced* a 
treatise called the Convito, partly (he himself informs us) to 
prove that these love-poems were not derogatory to his con- 
stancy or to his mature manhood, and that this lady was no 
other than Philosophy. He certainly connects the consoling 
apparition of philosophy with that of the lady at the window in 
such a manner as to leave us in some doubt as to her bodily 
existence; but he makes no further allusion to the Vita Nuova 
beyond saying that Beatrice lives in heaven and in his soul, 
and winding up with these werds, “I say and affirm that the 
lady of whom I was enamoured after my first love was the most 
beautiful and honourable daughter of the Emperor of the Uni- 
verse, to whom Pythagoras has given the name of Philosophy.” 
In short, his love was that of a poet, and it was devoted to 
ideal beauty; in manhood he sought for his ideal throughout 
creation, but in youth he had found it centred in Beatrice 
Portinari. 

Again we warn the reader against supposing that the Bea- 
trice of the Vita Nuova and of the Commedia are absolutely 
identical. To a great extent they are the same. Thanks to 
death, her young image had suffered no change in the poet’s 
mind. But the mind that reflected it was changed indeed. 
Dante had married, and had seven children, though little do- 
mestic bliss, they say. His wife’s relations were his bitterest 
enemies; and she took refuge with them when they burned her 
husband’s house. He tried to forget his ruin in the study of the 
sciences; and Beatrice was half dimmed in his eyesight by the 


* Fraticelli shows reason for supposing that some of it was written ‘not long 
after the Vita Nuova; but, at any rate, Dante tells us that it was not begun 
oe om death of Beatrice had driven him to seek consolation in Cicero and 

oethius, 
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stars between them; but only for a time. Twenty years* 
after her death, his spirit passed through the fire of purgatory, 
and she stooped from her throne below the Virgin to meet 
him; and now, though her sweet eyes and mouth are covered 
by the white veil under her laurel crown, he feels their pre- 
sence, and thrills with the remembered awe of his young life.t 
They had to rise together through the spheres to the empyrean, 
her beauty becoming more celestial in every sphere,—a type of 
the spiritualism that had yearly gathered round her memory ; 
but at this one moment, while they are still lingering in the 
terrestrial paradise, though she is surrounded with all the attri- 
butes of theology, the love of his youth speaks to him again, 
saying, “ Nature and art never brought such joy to thine eyes 
as did the lovely limbs wherein I was shrouded, and which are 
scattered earth.” For this one moment the Beatrice of the 
Commedia is that of the Vita Nuova. 

This work is in some respects a confession; but the reader 
must not look for any piquant revelations. The early poets 
sought fame by their poetry, and not by scandal or gossip. 
Dante’s prose (how strange that it was so long untranslated !) 
is singularly quaint and beautiful, and gives double life to the 
verses ; but he never mentions a fact that does not directly bear 
; upon the latter, except a few numbers, relative to age and date, 
that happen to be nine, or multiples of nine, and therefore mys- 
tically significant. This mysticism pervades the whole work. 
The language of a poet is naturally symbolical, and the com- 
mentators naturally misunderstand it. But symbolism in the 
Middle Ages was not a mere play of the fancy; their doctors 
i taught that heaven and earth were positively type and antitype; 
a sublime truth, but (in matters of detail) too often childishly 
enunciated. Dante, in the Convito, tries to expound his can- 
zoni according to four senses,—the literal, the allegorical, the 
moral, and the anagogical, or purely spiritual. Luckily he 
| was not so far advanced in philosophy at the period of his Vita 
Nuova. There are a few dark sentences in it, not enough (we 
repeat) to make it obscure to a poetical reader, but quite enough 


27, 





\ to fix the whole attention of a commentator. Moreover, the 
U subject did not admit of ordinary treatment; it was not a tale 
/ of love and marriage, but of queen-worship. Bice Portinari 


became the wife of Simone de’ Bardi, but (like a true queen- 
worshipper) Dante affects to know nothing of it. It is doubtful 
how far he ever declared his love to her; and the rest of the 


_ * He calls it ten years, because he entered the “ dark wood” in 1300, and Bea- 

ped had died in 1290; but he did not write the last cantos of the “ Purgatorio” 
1813. 

Tt “Questi fu tal nella sua vita nuova,” are the words used by Beatrice (Purg. i 

Xxx, 115), evidently meaning “in his youth.” ; 
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world he studiously misled, till his feelings betrayed him at a 
certain wedding-feast,—he does not say whose. The story 
divides itself into two at the death of Beatrice; and he calls her 
“© Madonna” in all the poems of the first part, with one excep- 
tion,—and there he calls her ** Monna Bice,” familiar diminu- 
tive for Madonna Beatrice.* The same designation is used in 
a sonnet not included in the Vita Nuova; and in both sonnets 
she is accompanied by Cavalcanti’s lady, “ Monna Vanna.” 
These poems were probably intended for his bosom friends, and 
not published till after the death of Bice. In the poems of the 
second part, her name appears in full as Beatrice, the beatifier. 
Mr. Rossetti has surely done wrong in rendering “ Monna Vanna 
e Monna Bice” by ‘ Ladies Joan and Beatrice.’ Shelley (who 
has half spoilt the second of the two sonnets by a mistake) did 
not think “ Bice” unsuited to English verse; and it is here a 
playful endearment. We leave the commentators to explain 
how it comes to signify theology, or the spirit of Italy. That 
is their business; it is owrs to admire a most gentle lady, in- 
trusted, indeed, with the power of inspiring one most immortal 
soul, but unconscious of her great mission, and clothed with all 
humilities. It matters little whether “ nuova” means new or 
young; it was the life itself—the inner life—of Dante, that 
began on a May morning of the year 1274, when first he saw 
**Monna Bice.” They were but children in their ninth year; 
but the boy’s devotion was so true, and his dreams of its fame 
have been so wonderfully fulfilled, that we recognise the serious 
interest ot the record, and only half smile at its astrological 
solemnities. Nine years later Dante wrote his first sonnet,—a 
riddle, to which he “received many answers.t But the true 
meaning of that vision was not then perceived by any one.” 
Among these immediate answers, he probably did not reckon 
that of Cino da Pistoia, for Cino was then only thirteen; and 
when he did send his interpretation, it came close to what we 
believe to be the true one,—namely, that Dante had a fore- 
boding that the declaration of his passion would prove fatal to 
Beatrice. Let the most profound Dantophilist decide; it is the 
only one of the poems he is welcome to. And as for the per- 
sonages, too, we claim them as our own,—the world’s own. 
Here we meet with Beatrice, a tender girl, some eleven months 
younger than Dante; she grows up among his acquaintances; 
she has a brother who is the second friend of his choice; she 


* Sometimes also used in formal documents: thus the will of Folco Portinari 
(dated 15 Jan. 1287) runs,—“ Item Domine Bici filiz suze et uxori Domini Simo- 
nis de Bardis reliquit libr. 50 ad floren.” 

+ For the dream itself, and the interpretations thereof, see Mr. Rossetti’s 
volume, pp. 227, 328, 381, 396. i 
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never meets the poet except in public places or social circles; 
she joins her companions in laughing at him for his bewilder- 
ment in her presence; she is nearly heart-broken at losing her 
father; and, five months afterwards, she herself dies, in the first 
hour of the ninth day of June 1290, being twenty-four years 
and two months old. And this, our funny friends maintain, is 
an abstract being: well, it may be so, for them. It could 
hardly be expected that we should obtain much direct evidence 
from Dante’s contemporaries. His son Pietro did not write 
many books, but he was accessory to the guilt of many, when 
he made one entry in his commentary on the Commedia,— 
“ Beatrix, id est, Theologia:” he was zealous for his father’s 
fame, no doubt, but he was also a son of Gemma Donati. The 
verdict of the “ Ottimo Comento” is, that much may be said on 
both sides. Boccaccio was a child of eight in 1321, when Dante 
died; but he lived among those who could easily have corrected 
him on this subject. He was the first lecturer on the Divina 
Commedia ; it was he who was commissioned by the State of 
Florence to deliver ten florins of gold to Dante’s daughter 
Beatrice ; and it was he who first published the fact that her 
spiritual godmother was Bice Portinari.* 

In the mask from the face of Dante we behold the worn 
features of “the man who has seen hell.” The poet of the 
Vita Nuova calls himself the man “ who will say to the mis- 
begotten ones in hell, ‘I have seen the Hope of the blessed.’ ”f 
Strange intimations of prophetic genius! Yet he is not always 
in so very solemn a mood; he appears rather as a mirror of the 
poet-lover, supremely courteous and ardent, and timid; sensi- 
tively moved by every hope and fear, or by dreams of either; 
ever meditating, as he walks, on opening phrases of melody, 
those beautiful first lines, which are poems in themselves; not 
by any means unimpressionable towards other gentle ladies, but 
ever returning in repentance to the memory of one. Still, as 
Mr. Rossetti remarks, “to tax him with effeminacy would be 
manifestly unjust ;” for at this very period he was in arms for 
Florence, and (the year before the death of Beatrice) he charged 
at Campaldino, in the van of the cavalry, against the Ghibe- 
lines of Arezzo. But the tumultuous outside world is unheard 
in the charmed circle of the Vita Nuova, and it knows of no fac- 
tions that cannot be quelled by a simple salutation of Beatrice. 

The poems are in the same forms as those of the earlier 
writers. There are four canzoni, and the first strophe of 


* For an account of these and the other original authorities, see the pamphlet 
by Dr. Theodor Paur Ueber die Quellen zur Lebensgeschichte Dante's, Gorlitz, 
1862, 

t “La speranza de’ Beati ;” a covert allusion to the name of Beatrice. 
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another (broken off by the death of Beatrice), three ballate, and 
twenty-three sonnets. We have already referred to the first 
canzone, as quoted by Bonaggiunta in the “ Purgatorio,” be- 
ginning, “Donne ch’ avete intelletto d’ amore.” It will be 
observed, that it is composed entirely of heroic verses, which 
in the original are all (of course) hendecasyllabic; each strophe 
is divided at the eighth line, though the ninth line rhymes with 
it, and thus links the two parts together; and the strophe con- 
cludes with two rhyming lines: this Dante considers the perfect 
form of strophe for a serious canzone. But we have now done 
with his treatise and its poetical precepts, and we must hasten 
to quote some of hisownexamples. ‘ As I passed one day” (he 
says) “along a path, which lay beside a stream of very clear 
water, there came upon me a great desire to say somewhat 
in rhyme, but when I began thinking how I should say it, 
methought that to speak of her were unseemly, unless I spoke 
to other ladies in the second person, which is to say, not to any 
other ladies, but only to such as are so called because they are 
gentle, let alone for mere womanhood. Whereupon I declare 
that my tongue spake as though by its own impulse, and said, 
‘ Ladies that have intelligence in love.’ These words I laid up 
in my mind with great gladness, conceiving to take them as my 
commencement....... . The poem begins here :” 


‘¢ Ladies that have intelligence in love, 
Of mine own lady I would speak with you,” &e. 


We must pass over the first three strophes, and quote the con- 
cluding ones, which are translated with singular happiness : 


*¢ Love saith concerning her, ‘ How chanceth it 
That flesh, which is of dust, should be thus pure ? 
Then gazing always, he makes oath: ‘ Forsure, 
This is a creature of God till now unknown.’ 
She hath that paleness of the pearl, that’s fit 
In a fair woman, so much, and not more ; 
She is as high as nature’s skill can soar ; 
Beauty is tried by her comparison. 
Whatever her sweet eyes are turn’d upon, 
Spirits of love do issue thence in flame, 
Which through their eyes who then may look on them 
Pierce to the heart’s deep chamber every one. 
And in her smile Love’s image you may see ; 
Whence none can gaze upon her steadfastly. 


Dear Song, I know thou wilt hold gentle speech 
With many ladies, when I send thee forth: 
Wherefore (being mindful that thou hadst thy birth 
From Love, and art a modest, simple child), 
_ Whomso thou meetest, say thou this to each: 
‘Give me good speed! To her I wend along 
In whose much strength my weakness is made strong.’ 
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And if, i’ the end, thou would’st not be beguiled 
Gf all thy labour, seek not the defiled 
And common sort; but rather choose to be 
Where man and woman dwell in courtesy. 
So to the road thou shalt be reconciled, 
And find the lady, and with the lady, Love. 
Commend thou me to each, as doth behove.” 


Dante would have cared little to plead his love before a tri- 
bunal of Dantophilists. We have seen of what sort are the judges 
that he chose, and such a gentle tribunal would be sure to appre- 
ciate fully his sonnet on “The Nature of Love:” it begins with 
a reference to the canzone of Guido Guinicelli : 


‘* Love and the gentle heart are one same thing, 
Even as the wise man in his ditty saith. 
Each, of itself, would be such life in death, 
As rational soul bereft of reasoning. 
*Tis Nature makes them when she loves: a king 
Love is, whose palace where he sojourneth 
Is called the Heart; there draws he quiet breath 
At first, with brief or longer slumbering. 
Then beauty seen in virtuous womankind 
Will make the eyes desire, and through the heart 
Send the desiring of the eyes again ; 
Where often it abides so long enshrined, 
That Love at length out of his sleep will start. 
And women feel the same for worthy men.” 


Mr. Rossetti (about five years ago, we think) exhibited two 
water-colour drawings, with which two sublime passages in the 
Vita Nuova are so closely connected in our memory, that we 
must find room to quote portions of them. When Dante was 
once lying in a sick trance, and thinking of the feebleness of 
life, “ Love sobbed” within his heart, and the thought arose that 
Beatrice too must die; then his reason utterly failed him: 


*¢ Then saw I many broken hinted sights 
In the uncertain state I stepp’d into. 
Meseem’d to be I know not in what place, 
Where ladies through the street, like mournful lights, 
Ran with loose hair, and eyes that frightened you 
By their own terror, and a pale amaze ; 
The while, little by little, as I thought, 
The sun ceased, and the stars began to gather, 
And each wept at the other ; 
And birds dropped in mid-flight out of the sky ; 
And earth shook suddenly ; 
And I was ’ware of one, hoarse and tired out, 
Who ask’d of me, ‘ Hast thou not heard it said?.. . 
Thy lady, she that was so fair, is dead.’ 


Then lifting up mine eyes, as the tears came, 
I saw the angels, like a rain of manna, 
In a long flight flying back heavenward ; 
Having a little cloud in front of them, 
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After the which they went and said, ‘ Hosanna !’ 
And if they had said more you should have heard. 
Then Love spoke thus : ‘ Now all shall be made clear : 
Come and behold our lady where she lies.’ 
These idle phantasies 
Then carried me to see my lady dead : 
And standing at her head 
Her ladies put a white veil over her ; 
And with her was such very humbleness 
That she appeared to say, ‘I am at peace. 


7” 


The other passage is perhaps the most beautiful in the book: 
“On that day which fulfilled the year since my lady had been 
made of the citizens of eternal life, remembering me of her as I 
sat alone, I betook myself to draw the resemblance of an angel 
upon certain tablets. And while I did thus, chancing to turn 
my head, I perceived that some were standing beside me, to 
whom I should have given courteous welcome, and that they 
were observing what I did: also I learned afterwards that they 
had been there a while before I perceived them. Perceiving 
whom, I arose for salutation, and said, ‘ Another was with 
me.’ ” 

Dante by no means escaped ridicule in his day. His name- 
sake, the older Dante* (of Maiano near Fiesole) had answered 
his first sonnet by prescribing him a purge and a whipping: 
and, after the publication of the Vita Nuova, the young “ scamp 
of the circle,” Cecco Angiolieri, twitted the poet with the self- 
contradictions of his concluding sonnet. Cecco was a realist: 
had he studied the Mystics, who divided man into two men, 
bodily and spiritual, he would have entered into the subtlety if 
not the sublimity of the poem. It represents a vain endeavour 
of the two natures to communicate together. Dante’s heart 
sends his spirit up into the empyrean, to behold his lady shining 
in the light of her own splendours; and, when the “ pilgrim 
spirit” returns, the bewildered heart cannot understand it, inas- 
much as it speaks of the glory; but the heart understands it 
well, inasmuch as it speaks of Beatrice. Thus Dante says at 
one moment, “I understand it not,” and again, “ I understand 
it well.” 

We need not moralise upon the following sentences: the 
reader will perceive for himself that such a firm believer in 
Biblical inspiration as Dante could not have spoken them of 
Divine Wisdom. “ After writing this sonnet, it was given unto 
me to behold a very wonderful vision; wherein I saw things 
which determined me that I would say nothing further of this 
most blessed one, until such time as I could discourse more 


* We do not know how far Dante may have been a common name in the 
Florentine territory: it was the short for Durante. 
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worthily concerning her. And to this end I labour all I can, 
as she well knoweth. Wherefore, if it be His pleasure through 
whom is the life of all things that my life continue with me a 
few years, it 1s my hope that I shall yet write concerning her 
what hath not before been written of any woman.” 

The high tragedy is over; we cannot stay for the farce. 
Not that we are always inclined to echo the disdainful tone of 
Queen Elizabeth's exclamation, “ Shall we have bread and cheese 
after a banquet ?” But when the banquet has been ambrosia, 
and the cheese is goats’ cheese and somewhat rank, we put it 
aside for the present, in dread of heartburn. After Dante and 
Beatrice, we cannot stand Cecco Angiolieri and his Becchina, 
the cobbler’s daughter; not to speak of Cecco’s miserly father 
and imbecile mother. Let us hope that these things were really 
an allegory. Again, for the sweetly-sighing Cino da Pistoia 
we cannot profess to feel much sympathy, when he complains 
that Selvaggia was not placed on a throne by the side of Bea- 
trice: his shade must have been appeased when Petrarch set 
that right for him. It was due from Petrarch, for he borrowed 
many musical turns and phrases from Cino. Cino’s consolatory 
canzone, exhorting Dante not to give way to madness, and 
suicidally separate himself for ever from Beatrice, would supply 
us with a sonorous epilogue. But it is too late: if it were not, 
we think we should choose an exquisite Sestina of Dante’s, 
written on the model of those of Arnaud Daniel, the Provengal 
Troubadour. 

And now, in looking back, whether at our own imperfect 
essay, or at Mr. Rossetti’s masterly translations, we think of 
the old simile of Aaron’s divining rod: there were pleasant me- 
lodies in the lays of the Trovatori, and Guinicelli will always 
be dear to a few; but, after all, the world is not very far wrong 
in asserting that the language and literature of Italy began 
with Dante. 





Art. V.—BAXTER AND OWEN. 


Two Hundred Years ago. An Account of the Ejection of the Puri- 
tans from the Church of England. By the Rev. D. Mountfield, 
M.A., Incumbent of Oxon, Salop. Kent and Co.: London, 1862. 
Second edition. 


THERE are men who, although identified by the necessities of 
their time with a party, are really above all parties, and belong 


to their country,—throwing into its history an influence which 
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survives their natural life, and suggesting to future genera- 
tions the possibility of adjusting and reconciling the discordant 
elements which the actual civilisation inherits from the past. 
With such men we must class Richard Baxter. In the eccle- 
siastical bearing of his martyr-career, he belongs almost as 
much to the Church as to the Nonconformists. The healthiest 
tendencies and highest aims of Puritanism found an expression 
in his writings and his life. Of the large and powerful party 
which had acquired in the latter half of the seventeenth century 
the somewhat vague designation of Presbyterian, he may be 
considered as the emphatic representative. He was inferior to 
many of his contemporaries in particular gifts, but in the range, 
the richness, and the activity of his intellectual and spiritual en- 
dowments he surpassed them all. He did not possess the exact 
scholarship of Owen, or the refined and varied culture of Bates 
and Howe. Inthe graces of Christian courtesy, and a heavenly- 
minded sweetness of temper, we cannot perhaps rank him equal 
with Philip Henry ; and his ministerial labours, great and faith- 
ful as they were, will hardly admit of a comparison with the 
indefatigable exertions and missionary zeal of Oliver Heywood. 
But for the extent and multiplicity of his achievements, his 
power in the pulpit, the inexhaustible fertility of his pen, his 
bold and independent course of action, attested by the persecu- 
tion and calumny which pursued him through life, and the deep 
moral impression which he left on some of the best minds of his 
age,—Laxter stands out conspicuous as the most remarkable 
manu in the very remarkable movement with which his name is 
so closely associated. 

We shall assume in our readers a general acquaintance 
with the history of those stirring times, and with the main 
features of the biography of Baxter. With regard to the first 
of these subjects, should any need to refresh their memories, we 
ean refer them with confidence to the excellent little Essay of 
Mr. Mountfield, which we have placed at the head of the pre- 
sentarticle. In it they will find a clear and succinct account of 
the ejection of the Puritans, and the origin of English Dissent, 
written in an animated and graphic style, and with a spirit of 
candour and moderation which does honour to his church, and 
which we trust that the Nonconformists, in their treatment of 
this exciting theme, will reciprocate. Of Baxter himself we 
would simply remark, that he sprang from the old English 
yeomanry, that fine, independent class, of which Fuller quaintly 
said, that it contained the “gentleman in ore;” that his early 
education was defective, and that he missed the benefit of Uni- 
versity training ; that this deficiency was partially repaired by 
incessant private study, and by a voracious appetite for books of 
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every description that fell in his way, within the limits of the 
Latin and English languages ; that, among other subjects, medi- 
cine and the medieval scholasticism largely engaged his attention ; 
that, destined originally to a court-life, he abandoned it, with 
strong Puritan tendencies, for the Christian ministry; that for 
sixteen years he exercised the pastoral office with great practical 
results at Kidderminster; that at the Restoration he was looked 
up to as the head of the Presbyterian party, and offered the 
bishopric of Hereford, which he declined; that from his dis- 
approval of the two extreme factions, which were tearing the 
country to pieces between them, he incurred the hatred of both, 
at once persecuted by the prelatists, and reviled by the sectaries ; 
that he just outlived the passing of the Toleration Act, and 
died in 1691, honoured with the reverent affection of a select 
circle of distinguished friends, among whom may be specially 
named Sir Matthew Hale, the younger Hampden, the philoso- 
pher Boyle, Glanvil the Latitudinarian divine, and Sir Henry 
Ashhurst.* 

Before proceeding further, we think it desirable to bestow a 
few words of explanation on a subject which is often misunder- 
stood, and has constantly given rise to a perverse and perplexed 
interpretation of some important passages in the ecclesiastical 
history of England;—we mean the sense in which the term 
Presbyterian was understood and applied by Baxter, and the 
influential, widely-diffused party of which he was the recognised 
spokesman and leader. 

It must be admitted, that with the notions prevalent in that 
age of Scriptural authority, and of the necessity of one eccle- 
siastical system in close connexion with the civil government, 
the zealous adherents of each of the theories then in conflict 
with each other—Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, and Indepen- 
dency—pleaded a jus divinwm in favour of their own scheme, 
and would have given it political ascendency, if they could. 
This is true even of the Independents, as we shall show here- 
after by some extracts from Owen. Milton, the younger Vane, 
and possibly a few other minds of enthusiastic or philosophical 
cast, were individual exceptions. Nor should this desire of as- 
cendency be cast on any of those parties as a reproach. Public 
opinion generally had not advanced beyond this point. Entire 
religious liberty was as yet an untried experiment in the 
history of the world; and the multitude, uneducated and fana- 
tical, furnished no evidence of sufficient ability to guide and 

* See Reliquie Baxteriane ; or, Mr. Richard Baxter's Narrative of the most 
Memorable Passages of his Life and Times; a work, which for its vivid por- 
traiture of a rich and manifold religious experience, and its glimpses of deep 
introspection into the spiritual workings of a highly-gifted soul, may take rank 
with the Confessions of Augustine. It was a favourite book with Coleridge, 
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govern themselves in what was then regarded as the one end 
of all social organisation. National unity was identified with 
ecclesiastical unity. On all points the sentence of Holy Writ 
was final and indisputable. What was Scriptural having been 
once ascertained, it was a matter of conscience to carry it into 
effect. Toleration, if nothing more could be obtained, was 
rather submitted to as a necessity, than demanded as a right. 
But it is a mistake to suppose, that Presbyterianism in the 
proper sense of the term, as it was understood in Scotland and 
Geneva, was at any time ascendant in England. Within the 
Assembly itself, which was convened in its name at Westmin- 
ster, and which was considered next to that of Dort, as the most 
important Presbyterian synod that ever met, there were adverse 
tendencies at work,—Erastian, Independent, and even Episcopal, 
—which kept it in check, and greatly limited its range of action. 
At the time of its greatest power it could succeed in estab- 
lishing its discipline in only two districts of England, in the 
neighbourhood of London and in Lancashire. Before the ex- 
tinction of the Long Parliament, it had become a sort of Pres- 
byterian rump, without consideration or influence; and the worst 
act that has been charged on its memory, the atrocious Ordi- 
nance against Blasphemy and Heresy of 1648, was really not 
due to the Assembly of Divines. It originated with some hot 
Presbyterians among the Commons, who had abandoned the 
House when Cromwell’s army was quartered in its neighbour- 
hood, but resumed their sittings as soon as it withdrew; and, 
under the influence of recent terror and irritation, enacted this 
vindictive measure against the various sectaries that had as- 
sailed them. Its object was rather political than theological. 
This proceeding, with the outpourings of local bigotry, con- 
veyed in petitions to Parliament, from various quarters, against 
Toleration, and the concentrated venom of Edwards’s Gangrena, 
must not be taken as a measure of the spirit and designs of 
the great patriots known in history as Presbyterians, who had 
been promoting, with the noblest aim, the political and re- 
ligious reformation of their country. In the ten or twelve 
years which elapsed from the passing of this Act to the down- 
fall of the Commonwealth, a more liberal and tolerant spirit 
had widely spread. The necessities of the times promoted the 
diffusion of Independent and Latitudinarian principles. There 
was a deep under-current of sober thought silently working its 
way below the troubled surface of fanatical fury and extrava- 
gance. The influence of such men as Selden, Whitlocke, Pym, 
and Sir Matthew Hale, in the Assembly of Divines, was 
favourable to moderation and charity, and modified the tone 
of public feeling on religious questions. This change is an- 
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nounced incidentally, and therefore the more indubitably, in 
various memorials of that day. Heyrick, Warden of the Col- 
legiate Church of Manchester, and a member of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly, had protested strongly in 1648 against the In- 
dependent doctrine of Toleration as a violation of the Solemn 
League and Covenant.* But his attendance in the Assembly 
proved of service to him, and contact with superior minds opened 
his own to larger views. For we learn from the curious and 
instructive autobiography of Adam Martindale,t that at a later 
period, “ when moderation was growne in fashion,” Mr. Hey- 
rick came down into the country, “so perfect a Latitudinarian 
as to affirme that the episcopale Presbyterians and Independents 
might all practise according to their owne judgments, yet each 
by divine right.” Cromwell understood the full extent of the 
claims of religious liberty, as is admitted by Baxter himself, 
no prejudiced witness,t better than most of his day; and the 
growth of this tolerant spirit must be largely ascribed to his 
firm and equitable rule. Baxter, in whom is embodied the 
spirit of the old English Presbyterianism, is the authority to 
which we shall now recur for evidence of the catholic and 
practical tendency by which it was actuated ; and if we quote 
somewhat copiously from his Narrative of his Life and Times, 
it is because we are anxious to establish a fact, which no writer, 
so far as we know, has hitherto brought out into the prominence 
that it deserves, though it is indispensable to the right under- 
standing of our religious history. 

During his ministry at Kidderminster he printed a sermon, 
under the title of The True Catholic, and The Catholic Church 
described, of which he thus speaks :§ 


“Tt is for Catholicism against all sects ; to show the sin and folly 
and mischief of all sects that would appropriate the Church to them- 
selves, and trouble the world with the question, Which of all these parties 
is the Church ? as if they knew not that the Catholic Church is that whole 
which containeth all the parts, though some more pure and some less : 
especially it is suited against the Romish claim, which damneth all 
Christians beside themselves ; and it detecteth and confuteth dividing 
principles : for I apprehended it a matter of great necessity to imprint 
true Catholicism on the minds of Christians; it being a most lament- 
able thing to observe how few Christians in the world there be that 
fall not into one sect or other, and wrong not the common interest of 
Christianity, for the promoting of the interest of their sect... ... If 
they can but get to be of a sect which they think the holiest (as the 


* Ware’s History of the Collegiate Church of Manchester, vol. i. p. 394. 

¢ Published for the first time, from the original Ms., by the Chetham Society. 
Chetham Publications, vol. iv. p. 63. 

} Life and Times, pp. 72 and 96. § Ibid. p. 112. 
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Anabaptists and Separatists), or which is the Jargest (as the Greeks and 
Papists), they think then that they are sufficiently warranted to deny 
others to be God’s Church, or at least to deny them Christian love and 
communion.” 


When Baxter was requested to prefix a recommendatory 
epistle to the collected works of the Westminster Assembly, he 
expressed his hope, while commending them as useful for the 
instruction of families, that the “ Assembly intended ‘not all in 
that long confession, and those catechisms, to be imposed as a 
test of Christian communion, nor to disown all that scrupled 
any word in it.”** This went too far for some of the London 
ministers. Dr. Manton, who superintended the publication, 
inserted Baxter’s epistle with the omission of this passage. 

In the provinces his efforts to introduce a catholic bond of 
union among Christians, met with more acceptance. Speaking 
of the Worcestershire Association of Ministers, he says: 


“Though we made our terms large enough for all, Episcopal, Pres- 
byterians, and Independents, there was not one Presbyterian” (i. e. 
strictly so called) “joined with us that I know of (for I knew but of 
one in all the county), nor one Independent (though two or three 
honest ones said nothing against us), nor one of the new prelatical 
way (Dr. Hammond's), but three or four moderate Conformists that 
were for the old Episcopacy ; and all the rest were mere Catholics ; 
men of no faction nor siding with any party, but owning that which 
was good in all, as faras they could discern it ; and upon a concord in 
so much, laying themselves cut for the great ends of their ministry, the 
people’s edification.” F 


The Ministers thus associated were, he tells us in another 
passage, “for number, parts, and piety, the most considerable 
part of all that county, and some out of some neighbouring 
counties that were near us. There was not, that I know of, 
one thorough Presbyterian among them.”} 

The following passages deserve attention, as throwing light 


on the tendency of the age: 


“The greatest advantage which I found for concord and pacification 
was among a great number of ministers and people who had addicted 
themselves to no sect or party at all; though the vulgar called them 
by the name of Presbyterians ; and the truth is, as far as I could dis- 
cover, this was the case of the greatest number of the godly ministers 
and people throughout England. For though Presbytery generally 
took in Scotland, yet it was but a stranger here ; and it found some 
ministers that lived in conformity to the bishops, liturgies, and cerg- 
monies (however they wished for reformation) ; and the most (that 
quickly after were ordained) were but young students in the universi- 


* Life and Times, p. 122, + Ibid. p. 97. t Ibid. p. 148. 
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ties, at the time of the change of Church government, and had never 
well studied the point on either side : and though most of the ministers 
then in England saw nothing in the Presbyterian way of practice, which 
they could not cheerfully concur in, yet it was but few that had resolved 
on their principles : and when I came to try it, I found that most (that 
ever I could meet with) were against the jus divinwm of lay-elders, and 
for the moderate primitive episcopacy, and for a narrow congregational 
or parochial extent of ordinary churches, and for an accommodation of 
all parties, in order to concord, as well as myself. I am sure, as soon 
as I proposed it to them, I found most inclined to this way, and there- 
fore I suppose it was their judgment before ; yea, multitudes whom I 
had no converse with, I understood to be of this mind ; so that this 
moderate number (I am loth to call them a party, because they were 
for Catholicism against parties), being no way pre-engaged, made the 
work of concord much more hopeful then else it would have been, or 
than I thought it to be when I first attempted it.”* 


Baxter promoted associations on these broad principles of 
Church union in various parts of England. On which he re- 
marks : 


“Upon the publication of our agreement, the ministers in most 
counties began to take the business into consideration; an‘d though 
some few of the ancient” (¢.e. strict) “ Presbyterians were against it, 
and thought it would bring the Presbyterian government into con- 
tempt, or hinder the execution of it, when it had been agreed on by so 
grave a Synod at Westminster, and established by the Parliament, and 
therefore they rather desired a strict execution of the ordinance of 
Parliament, and an agreement on those terms; yet the most of the 
godly, faithful ministers, as far as I could learn, were for it ; for as we 
hindered no man from following his own judgment in his own con- 
gregation, so we evinced beyond denial that it would be but a partial, 
dividing agreement to agree on the terms of Presbyterian, Episcopal, 
or any one party, because it would unavoidably shut out the other 
parties ; which was the principal thing which we endeavoured to 
avoid ; it being not with Presbyterians only, but with all orthodox, 
faithful pastors and people, that we are bound to hold communion, and 
to live in Christian concord, so far as we have attained, Hereupon 
many counties began to associate, as Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Somerset- 
shire, Hampshire, Essex, and others ; and some of them printed the 
articles of their agreement. In a word, a great desire of concord began 
to possess all good people in the land, and our breaches seemed ready 
to heal. And though some thought that so many associations and 
forms of agreement did but tend to more division, by showing our 
diversity of apprehensions, the contrary proved true by experience ; 
for we all agreed on the same course, even to unite in the practice of 
so much of discipline as the Episcopal, Presbyterians, and Inde- 
pendents are agreed in, and as crosseth none of their principles: and 


* Life and Times, p. 146. 
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they that thought the expression of-the churches’ desires in various 
words of prayer in public, was better than a stinted form for all churches 
necessarily to use, should not think that the expression of our consent 
to the same things is a dividing way, because it is done in various ex- 
pressions ; for this liberty greatly helped unity; for many a one would 
have scrupled some particular words in such an imposed form of con- 
cord, who yet would accord in the substance of the work.”* 


How all that were favourable to Church union on the prin- 
ciples here described, whether ministers or laymen, were then 
vaguely designated Presbyterians, appears from the following 
passage : 


“Here you may note, by the way, the fashion of those times, and 
the state of the Presbyterians. Any man that was for a spiritual, 
serious way of worship (though he were for moderate Episcopacy and 
Liturgy), and that lived according to his profession, was called com- 
monly a Presbyterian, as formerly he was called a Puritan, unless he 
joyned himself to Independents, Anabaptists, or some other sect which 
might afford him a more odious name. And of the Lords, he that was 
for Episcopacy and the Liturgy was called a Presbyterian, if he en- 
deavoured to procure any abatement of their impositions, for the recon- 
ciling of the parties, or the ease of the ministers and people that dis- 
liked them. And of the ministers he was called a Presbyterian that 
was for Episcopacy and Liturgy, if he conformed not so far as to sub- 
scribe or swear to the English diocesan frame, and all their impositions. 
I knew not of any one lord at court that was a Presbyterian; yet were 
the Earl of Manchester (a good man), and the Earl of Anglesea, and 
the Lord Hollis, called Presbyterians, and as such appointed to direct 
and help them; when I have heard them plead for moderate Episcopacy 
and Liturgy myself, and they would have drawn us to yield further than 
we did.”+ 


These extracts are sufficient to prove Baxter’s tendencies, 
and the wide sympathy that he met with throughout the coun- 
try. For the knowledge of this fact we are not dependent on 
his testimony alone. Every record of the time of the Common- 
wealth attests the prevalence of Latitudinarian principles among 
numbers who were connected historically with the Episcopa- 
lians and the Independents. Even at the outbreak of the war, 
it has been observed by several of our historians, that the great 
parliamentary leaders, Pym, Hampden, and others, were less 
opposed to the Church than at war with the clergy. Their 
object was not destruction, but reform. Baillie, strong Presby- 
terian as he was in the strictest sense,t admits that “the 
learnedst and most considerable part of England were fullie 
Episcopall; and that of those who joyned with the Parlia- 


* Life and Times, p. 167, part ii. ¢ Ibid. part ii, p. 278. 
t Letters and Journals, ii. p. 250. ' 
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ment, the greatest and most countenanced part were much 
Episcopall.” After the Restoration, when strong reaction set 
in, and religious factions on both sides ran into violent ex- 
tremes, men of this moderate, catholic stamp, such as Bates 
and Howe, were still designated Presbyterians. Baxter, from 
his indefatigable energy and dauntless honesty, stood conspi- 
cuous among them, and impressed on the party its historical 
character and significance. The name with all its traditions 
survived the Revolution, and passed into the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It included all whose spirit was liberal and tolerant, 
and who were inclined to ecclesiastical comprehension. The 
Tory Squire, so graphically described in Addison’s Freeholder, 
thought the neighbouring county very fortunate that it had 
* scarce a Presbyterian in it except the bishop.”* Calamy, in 
his Defence of Moderate Nonconformity, written at the com- 
mencement of the last century, is only enforcing the doctrine of 
Baxter, when he says, “I know many that the world calls 
Presbyterians that are of no party.” “Those (whether in or 
out of the Church) whose principles and spirit are against nar- 
rowing or straitening the terms of Christian communion, by 
adding to what our Lord has plainly appointed, are a very con- 
siderable and increasing number. Let such persons be in the 
Church, nay, and dignified in it too, and they shall yet be called 
Presbyterians.”*-+ We find the same tone, perpetuating Baxter’s 
spirit, comprehensive and conciliatory, anxious not for the over- 
throw but for the widening of the Anglican establishment, re- 
echoed in the writings of Pierce, Chandler, and Towgood, who 
were all eminent Presbyterian ministers in the earlier half and 
the middle of the last century.t We wish to call particular 
attention to the avowed aim and tendency of a large section of 
the old Nonconformists of England, and to the circumstances of 
their historical origin, because, in the present attitude of the 
most numerous and active body of Dissenters towards the 
Church, it is a fact constantly overlooked and forgotten; and 
we think that a more distinct recognition of this fact might 
help at once to give to Nonconformity a deeper sense of the real 
worth and significance of its social position, and to remind the 
Church of some duties which it yet owes to the country, if it is 
to retain in any sense the title of national. 

Baxter was preéminently a representative man. He gave em- 
phatic utterance in the seventeenth century to a deep spiritual 


* No. 22. 

+ Reply to Hoadly and Ollyffe, 1703, part i. p. 259; Postscript, p. 250. 

{ Pierce’s Defence of the Dissenting Ministry, p. 60, London, 1717; Chandler’s 
Case of Subscription, &c., 1748; Towgood’s Dissent from the Church of Eng- 
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want, which, though appeased at first by compromise, and since 
then drawn off into tendencies of another aim, still exists, and 
has not yet found its adequate satisfaction in our national mind, 
He must be judged, of course, in reference to the controversies 
in the midst of which he lived, and which left their mark on the 
outward form of his opinions; but from this must be distin- 
guished the interior principle which underlay them. What he 
was, cannot be determined by what he wrote and did at any one 
period of his life; for his whole life was a transitional one. To 
apprehend its true significance to posterity, to catch its meaning 
in history, and understand what it originated and transmitted, 
we must trace the tendency which pervaded it from beginning 
to end, and which became more intense and decided the further 
it advanced, 

The foundation-thought of Baxter’s mind was the Church 
in its relation to the State; not as something above the State, 
nor as a mere ally and appendage to it for political purposes, 
still less, according to the theory of modern voluntaries, as 
something which the State should absolutely ignore, and be 
almost unconcious of, but as the provision of a higher life to be 
inwrought organically with the whole fabric of the State for its 
preservation and consecration. In this general view he did not 
materially differ from most of the Puritans. What was pecu- 
liar to him, was his comprehensive definition of the idea of a 
Church, and the latitude of form and utterance which he would 
have permitted in its practical realisation. Baxter, indeed, so 
far agreed with the high royalist doctrine of his day, as to 
maintain that both regal and ministerial power were derived 
from God, and not a creation of the popular will. The people’s 
consent and approval was simply a sine gud non to its legitimate 
exercise. He has strongly expressed his dissent from Hooker 
on this point.* He seems to have taken in their strictest sense 
the words of Paul,—‘‘there is no power but of God; the 
powers that be, are ordained of God,”—and to have considered 
the whole of society, both in its spiritual and in its civil rela- 
tions, as placed under one divine law. The Church, he thought, 
could not be understood apart from the State; and hence he 
recommended clergymen to associate the study of politics with 
that of divinity, and ascribed many of their mistakes to igno- 
rance of the former. He carried his ideas on this point to such 
an extent, that his enemies charged him with Erastianism. 
Though far less rigidly Scriptural than the mass of the Puri- 
tans, he seems nevertheless to have retained to the last some 
notion that the original charter of the Church’s constitution 
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* Life and Times, part i. p. 41. 
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was to be found in the New Testament. That constitution 
he held to be of a mixed character,—a sort of amalgam of tra- 
ditional authority derived to ministers from the Apostles, quali- 
fied by the recognition of the civil power and the consent of 
the people. “Could I be satisfied,” he says, “ what was the 
government in the days of the Apostles themselves, I should be 
satisfied what should be the government now.”* He has stated 
in his autobiography, the three conditions essential to Church 
union as it seemed practicable in his day: 





“1, That all Christian princes and governors take all the coercive 
power about religion into their own hands ; and that they make a dif- 
ference between the approved and the tolerated Churches ; and that 
they keep the peace between these Churches, and settle their several 
privileges by a law. 2. That the Churches be accounted tolerable 
which profess all that is in the Creed, Lord’s Prayer and Decalogue in 
particular, and generally all that they shall find to be revealed in the 
Word of God, and hold communion in teaching, prayer, praises, and 
the two sacraments, not obstinately preaching any heresy contrary to 
the particular articles which they profess, nor seditiously disturbing the 
publick peace: and that such heretical preaching, and such seditious 
unpeaceableness, or notorious wickedness of life, do forfeit their tolera- 
tion. 3. And that those that are further orthodox in those particulars 
which rulers think fit to impose upon their subjects, have their public 
maintenance and greater encouragement. Yea, and this much is be- 
come necessary” (Baater’s reasoning here should be noticed) “but 
upon supposition that men will still be so self-conceited and uncharit- 
able as not to forbear their unnecessary impositions. Otherwise there 
would be found but very few who are ¢olerable, that are not also in 
their measure to be approved, maintained, and encouraged. And if 
the primitive simplicity in doctrine, government, and worship might 
serve turn for the terms of the Churches’ union and communion, all 
would be well without any more ado ; supposing that where Christian 
magistrates are, they keep the peace and repress the offenders, and 
exercise all the coercive government ; and heretics who will subscribe 
to the Christian faith, must not be punished because they will subscribe 
to no more, but because they are proved to preach or promote heresie, 
contrary to the faith which they profess.”+ 


Baxter's fondness for reasoning from abstract principles and 
for drawing refined distinctions, was singularly balanced by a 
strong practical sense, which knew how to yield to the logic 
of facts, and was willing to accept the truth from whatever 
quarter it might come. He had, as we have already observed, 
a kind of belief in Apostolical succession; but he admitted, 
“that in case of a failing of all ecclesiastical, authoritative or- 
dination, the magistrates’ ordination may suffice ad esse officti ; 


* Life and Times, p. 62. ¢ Ibid. p. 132, 
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and in case both fail, the peoples’ mere acceptance, consent or 
election may suffice, supposing the person meetly qualified.”* 
Only a few years before his death, while arguing that neither 
the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Independent, nor Erastian schemes 
could of themselves settle the Church, he contended that this 
end was to be attained “by taking the best, and leaving out the 
worst of every party; and till that can be done, we must bear 
with what we cannot amend.”+ 

We have wished to let Baxter as much as possible speak for 
himself, and in quoting so largely from him, we may perhaps 
have tried the patience of some of our readers. But we are apt 
to forget, in the self-sufficiency of our modern assumed enlight- 
enment, how little we have advanced on some points beyond 
our noble and large-hearted ancestors, and how distinctly they 
aimed at objects which have not yet been attained by us. In 
the foregoing statement of Baxter’s views, we cannot, it is true, 
fail to notice the restraints laid on him by the spirit of his age, 
which kept him from carrying out to its whole extent, the great 
principle of Christian comprehension and religious freedom. But 
we discern most clearly the direction which his mind was taking, 
and the secret, perhaps almost unconscious, feeling which was 
ever impelling it onward. We may even predict the issue 
to which it must have led, had he survived into a period the 
moral atmosphere of which would have allowed its unimpeded 
development. Asit was, his theology embraced as its essentials 
a few grand principles which carried in them the germs of an 
expansive catholicity. The Church in his view was a great spi- 
ritual fraternity, into which men were admitted, not because they 
were already saints, but because they were destined to become 
such; a comprehensive discipline for the entire family of man. 
He adopted therefore the broadest, simplest, and most prac- 
tical terms of communion that could then be conceived; and 
though there were some extreme forms of error, as those of the 
Papists and the Socinians, which he could not, in accordance 
with the all but universal conviction of those times, openly re- 
cognise and approve, yet neither would he openly exclude and 
condemn them, but would have tacitly sheltered them under the 
common protection of a practical conformity to the teachings of 
the New Testament and the spirit of Christ. In his latter days 
he entertained better thoughts of them, and even of heathens 
who had never heard of Christ, than of some whose orthodoxy 
was not warranted by their lives. The longer he lived, the more 
he came, like Wesley in an ensuing generation, to consider love 
and holiness as the decisive marks of a true conversion to God. 


* Letter to Mr. Johnson, on Ordination. t The Case of Separation. 
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In his interpretation of Christianity, he had no little affinity with 
the Latitudinarianism of Cudworth and Glanvil, and rose far 
above the narrow, pedantic Scripturalism of the Puritan party. 
He did not confound Christianity with the Bible. He distin- 
guished the religion from its historical record, and clearly saw 
that it was the Spirit of God working through faith and repent- 
ance on the soul and transforming the life, not the words of a 
book impressed on the understanding, which made men disciples 
of Christ. His views on this subject resembled those of the 
Quakers; and he urged them with such boldness and consequen- 
tiality, that he was charged with a Popish design to exalt Tra- 
dition at the expense of Scripture. His conception of Christi- 
anity had a strong ethical tinge, for he had commenced his stu- 
dies with the practical side of theology ; and this tendency of his 
religious teaching was confirmed by his identification of the 
interests of the Church with those of the State. The object of 
his writing and preaching was to bring forth godliness out of a 
religious heart, to make good men in all the relations of life, to 
blend the citizen and Christian in one.* With such aims, it can- 
not surprise us, that as he was addicted to a subtle disputatious- 
ness, learned from the schoolmen, he should nevertheless have 
bestowed comparatively little thought on the transcendental doc- 
trines of the Godhead, but have accepted, apparently without 
question, the traditional determinations of the Church respecting 
them, and, like most divines of earnest benevolence and a fervid 
piety, have been attracted rather to the human side of theology 
and the spiritual relations of the soul with God. In all these 
respects he was the forerunner of not a few among ourselves. 
He opened the same questions; he experienced the same wants; 
he had the same craving for wide human sympathy; the same 
contempt for the dividing straitness of sects ; the same exalta- 
tion of the spirit above the letter of Christianity. It is to be 
regretted, that the Nonconformity of which he was the parent, 
should ever have wandered into narrower paths from the broad 
and noble course which he opened before it, or, in the exclusive 
propagation of dogmas, should ever have lost its hold of the 
great and fruitful principle which gave them dignity by allowing 
them to be proclaimed as the free utterance of a generous ca- 
tholicity. 

But there was a Nonconformity of a different tendency, and 
basing itself on another principle, which grew up side by side with 
that of Baxter. Its object was separation rather than comprehen- 


* The proof of these statements will be found every where in the autobiography 
and correspondence of Baxter; in the preface to his Paraphrase of the New 
Testament; in his Cure of Church Divisions ; and in his Defence of the Principles 
of Love; as well as generally throughout his works. 
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sion; and it was embraced by the numerous and powerful party of 
the Independents. Nor let us, while freely censuring the liability 
to a narrowing exclusiveness in its terms of church communion, 
be blind to much that was just and noble in the aims of that 
party. A principle which inspired the enlightened toleration of 
Cromwell and won the sympathies of Milton, must have con- 
tained in it a large element of truth. The great controversy of 
the age respected the right of ecclesiastical administration ;— 
where was deposited the power of the keys, ¢. e. the power of ad- 
mitting members into the Church, or of excluding them from it. 
According to the Episcopalian theory, it should properly have 
been lodged in the hands of the bishops and of priests canonically 
ordained by them; but in England it was virtually delegated 
to laymen representing the bishop in the ecclesiastical courts. 
Presbyterianism vested it in a mixed tribunal of ministers and 
lay-elders. ‘The Independents confided it in every separate as- 
sociation of Christians, possessing complete ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion within itself, to those who, from their holiness of life and the 
soundness of their faith, were considered admissible to the Lord’s 
Supper, and who constituted the proper Church, as distinct from 
the mere Society of hearers and worshipers that gathered round it. 
The Independents, like the Presbyterians and the Episcopalians, 
pleaded a jus divinum on behalf of their own form of Church 
government, and would have accepted an alliance with the State, 
had the State adopted their principles; but, in case of disagree- 
ment between them, they were satisfied with Toleration, which, 
however, they demanded as a right. It is clear that this system, 
while it secured to each separate Church an immunity from out- 
ward ageression, still left open the possibility of extreme nar- 
rowness and even of direct persecution in the treatment of those 
that came within its own limits. It might be most catholic, 
or it might be most exclusive, in its constitution of the Church. 
Every thing depended on the construction of the terms of com- 
munion. ‘There was nothing in the system itself to determine 
their character one way or the other. Many of the early Inde- 
pendents having to defend their cause against the arrogant pre- 
tensions of the Presbyterians, were compelled logically to widen 
their own views, and adopted principles of general Toleration 
which till then were almost unknown. In the Apologetical 
Narration, which five Independent ministers who had acquired 
in the Westminster Assembly the name of the Dissenting Bre- 
thren, submitted to Parliament in 1643, they declared that they 
would “receive as members of the Church none but such as all 
the Churches in the world, by the balance of the sanctuary, 
acknowledge faithful: the rules, however, of their judgments 
being of such latitude as would take.in any member of Christ, 
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the meanest, in whom there may be supposed to be the least of 
Christ, taking measure of no man’s holiness by his opinions, 
whether concurring with them or adverse to them.” Burroughs, 
one of the five, was preéminently a man of this moderate and 
catholic stamp. Baxter, whose great object was to preserve the 
parochial discipline, and whose plan of reform would have com- 
bined certain Independent and Presbyterian elements with the 
primitive Kpiscopacy, was accustomed to say, that the divisions 
of the time might easily have been healed, if all Episcopalians 
had been like Archbishop Usher, all Presbyterians like Mar- 
shall, and all Independents like Burroughs, “The moderate 
Independents,” he observes in another place, “little differ from 
the moderate Presbyterians.”* Under the Protectorate, mode- 
ration was becoming with the best men of all parties, the predo- 
minant tendency of the day. 

But a change subsequently came over the spirit of the In- 
dependents, mainly through the influence of one great man. 
This was the celebrated Dr. Owen. “ Mr. Burroughs being 
dead,” says Baxter, “ Dr. John Owen arose, not of the same 
spirit, to fill up his place.”+ Owen had one of those strongly- 
marked and incisive minds which leave a deep and lasting im- 
press on society. His logical faculty was clear and vigorous; 
his views definite; his temper dogmatic; his will resolute; his 
whole character full of calm decision and energy. With less 
geniality and simplicity, he possessed more tact and prudence, 
and higher administrative power, than Baxter. He had en- 
joyed what Baxter wanted, the thorough training of a Univer- 
sity education, and was perhaps the most accomplished scholar 
among the Puritan divines. In Greek and Latin, as weil as 
in Hebrew and Rabbinical, learning he was profoundly versed ; 
and even his theological writings betray, in the quotations with 
which they are so richly interspersed, an intimate familiarity 
with the classical poets. His style, both in Latin and in Eng- 
lish, is clear, pure, and flowing,—a striking contrast to that of 
Baxter, who wrote too much and too rapidly to write well, and 
whose Latinity, in the only work that he ever attempted in that 
language, his Wethodus Theologic, is a barbarous imitation of the 
barbarism of the schoolmen. Owen was made by Cromwell 
Dean of Christchurch and Vice-Chancellor of Oxford; an office 
for which his accomplishments and his manners well fitted him, 
and which he discharged with vigour and ability. Learning 
flourished under his rule. If we mistake not, the rudiments of 
the Royal Society were conceived at Oxford while he was at 
its head. With such culture, and amidst such employments, it 
might have been supposed, that Owen’s influence would have 


* Life and Times, part ii. p. 387. + Ibid. part i. p. 103. 
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been any thing but narrowing on the party to which he attached 
himself. But his classical attainments had been gained before 
he turned Puritan, and, once acquired, they lent dignity and 
grace to all that he subsequently wrote on themes uncongenial 
and remote. His mind was already solidly built up with human 
learning, when he became a decided Calvinist; and his mind was 
of so resolute and decided a cast, that having once grasped a doc- 
trine, he clung to it,—less disposed by nature to admit any modi- 
fication into premisses which he had already deliberately adopted 
than to follow them out with unflinching firmness into their 
consequences. His mental temperament was rather tenacious 
than receptive. In this respect he was the very opposite of 
Baxter; and he transferred the weight of his learning, intellect, 
and character to the cause which he espoused. He was the fa- 
ther of rigid, as his great contemporary and rival of moderate, 
Nonconformity. 

He has left us the means of judging of his final and de- 
liberate convictions, in a very learned and comprehensive work, 
which he published when the necessities of the times com- 
pelled him to withdraw from public affairs.* In this book he 
lays down the broad principle, that all men are absolutely 
divisible into two classes, the regenerate and the unregenerate, 
and that there can be no intermediate class.+ He strongly 
depreciates the worth of the natural light, and argues that men 
are only re-born by a special action of the Holy Spirit on the 
soul. It is this change which constitutes the Christian. Mo- 
rality is an uncertain test.t This same change is indispensable 
to a true theologian. Men who apprehend the doctrines of 
Christianity by the intellect alone, without the regeneration 
of the spirit, are philosophical theologians, not Christian theo- 
logians. Even an efficacious working of God’s Spirit in the 
hearts of the unregenerate, so as to produce good moral fruit, 
is without avail to their salvation. The subject of evan- 
gelical theology is the mind of man born again of the Holy 
Spirit. Hence theology is a spiritual gift, or rather a complex 
of spiritual gifts, and these gifts must be poured directly into 
the human mind by the Holy Spirit, and are not attainable by 
any use of reason.{ All wisdom, prudence, and understanding 
in the Christian sense flow from this supernatural influence. 
The inference drawn by Owen from these premisses is, that the 


* De Natura, Ortu, Progressu et Studio vere Theologie. First published in 


1661. t Lib. vi. c. 4. 
t “Denominatio statum, non factum hoe illudve sequitur.” Edit. Breme, 
p- 450 


§ “Datur efficax Spiritus Christi per Verbum in corda hominum non rena- 
torum operatio, que regeneratio non est,” Ibid. p. 459. 
q Ibid. p. 469. 
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use of learning and science in the cultivation of theology, must 
be measured by its conduciveness to the increase of this spiri- 
tual light; that it is simply this, and nothing more.* Human 
science is to be accepted so far only as it can be tested ad Ly- 
dium Sacre Scripture lapidem ; nay, all the arts and sciences 
need to be restored ad normam et in usum veritatis infallibilis.+ 
As true theology is thus only to be found in the supernatural 
light of the Spirit, all regenerate persons are ipso facto theolo- 
gians:{ and as the Church consists of the regenerate, the Church, 
by its very constitution, is theological ; and every member of the 
Church, in virtue of his being so, is qualified to decide for him- 
self and others on any question that may come within the defi- 
nition of theology. The bearing of such principles on the 
conditions of Church membership is obvious. They will be 
stringent and exclusive, just in proportion as the Church is 
convinced of its possessing the pure truth of God. Applied 
by ignorant and fanatical men, they must inevitably lead to the 
grossest spiritual tyranny; and if armed with the power of the 
magistrate, might become exceedingly oppressive to independent 
thinkers, and prove a great hindrance to the advancement of 
learning. Owen would have accepted the assistance of the 
State, if the State would have adopted his system of Church 
government. This is evident from the preface to the Savoy 
Confession, which is generally understood to have been written 
by him, and which certainly represents his views. What ex- 
tensive powers he would have granted to the civil magistrate, 
appears from another work which is undoubtedly his. 

“T shall grant, for my part, that too much (ecclesiastical power) 
cannot well be assigned unto (sovereign princes and states) while 
these two principles are preserved: (1) That no supreme magistrate 
hath power to deprive or abridge the Churches of Christ of any right, 
authority, or liberty, granted unto them by Jesus Christ ; (2) Nor 
hath any to coerce, punish, or kill any persons (being civilly peaceable 
and morally honest), because they are otherwise minded in things con- 
cerning gospel faith and worship than he is. It is granted that the 
magistrate may dispose of many outward concerns of these churches” 
(z. e. the true churches framed after Christ’s rule) ; “ may impart of his 
favour to them, or any of them, as he sees cause; may take care that 
nothing falls out among them that may occasion any public disturb- 
ance in or by itself; may prohibit the public exercise of worship, 
idolatrous or superstitious ; may remove and take away all instru- 
ments and monuments of idolatry; may coerce, restrain, and punish, as 
there is occasion, persons who, under pretence of religion, do advance 


* © Quantum lumini spirituali promovendo inserviunt, tantumdem neque quid- 
quem amplius hic usis habent.” Ibid. pp. 470 and 505. 

+ Ibid. pp. 491, 509. 

ft. “ Omnes fideles Christiani theologi sunt.” Ibid. p. 504. 
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principles of sedition, or promote any foreign interest opposite and 
destructive to his government, the welfare of the nation, and the truth 
of religion, with sundry other things of the like nature. And herein 
lies an ample field wherein the magistrate may exercise his power and 
discharge his duty.”* 

Owen, therefore, had certainly not embraced the modern 
doctrine, that all connexion b' -een Church and State is at war 
with the spirit of Christianity. On this point there was no 
essential difference between his views and those of Baxter, ex- 
cept as to the terms on which the connexion was to be based. 
Owen would have narrowed, Baxter would have widened, them. 
In discussing the question of fundamentals, they were con- 
stantly opposed to each other, and never came to an agreement. 
Owen would have established the one form of belief and disci- 
pline, in which he thought pure gospel truth was exclusively 
expressed ; and, failing of that object, he would have acquiesced 
in simple Toleration—a demand for his own convictions, which 
necessitated, in logical consistency, the concession of a similar 
demand for the convictions of others, and so led inevitably to 
wider views of religious liberty. Baxter, looking at Chris- 
tianity from the ethical side, and regarding the Church, not as 
a receptacle for acknowledged saints, but as a training-school 
for all mankind, would have opened its doors as wide as possi- 
ble, and taken in all varieties of Christian opinion. When it 
was objected to him by Owen, that his terms were so loose that 
they would include Papists and Socinians,—‘so much the 
better,” was his reply, “‘ when our object is to devise a bond of 
union; Scripture and Christian truth are sufficient to confute 
them without formal exclusion; if there be nothing against 
Socinianism in the Scripture, it is no heresy; if there be, judge 
them by that rule, and make not new ones.”} Baxter, though 
he could not conform, never dissolved communion with the 
national Church; Owen thought attendance on its services 
sinful, because it was not purified. Owen’s narrowness was a 
logical result of his fundamental position, which, as the extracts 
just cited prove, identified Christianity with theology, and 
made its work to consist in a special and single change, rather 
than in a general and progressive influence on the entire life of 
man. This narrowness, which all his rich and varied culture 
could not counteract, pervades Owen’s whole system of thought, 
both as respects his terms of Church union and his handling 
of Scripture. His principles, in minds less disciplined than 
his own, ran out easily into Antinomianism, which abounded in 


* Inquiry into the Origin, Nature, &c. of Evangelical Churches, 1681, pp- 
143, 145. t Life and Times, part iii. p. 65. 
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the early Independent Churches. While Baxter, with the La- 
titudinarians, saw that Scripture was but a record, not to be 
confounded with the truth which it conveyed, and felt, if he has 
nowhere directly expressed, the distinction between religion 
and theology,—Owen was a thorough Puritan in his servile 
adherence to the letter of the written word, arguing even with 
the Buxtorfs in one section of his work, “De Natura etc. vere 
Theologiz,” for the inspiration of the Hebrew points.* We 
can well understand, how disturbed he must have been by the 
exhibition of conflicting texts in Walton’s Polyglott, and how 
he should have regarded Spencer’s learned derivation of cer- 
tain Mosaic enactments from Egyptian and Zabian usage, as a 
direct attack upon Revelation. Though he would have approved 
of the civil establishment of his own Independency, and had 
been himself largely concerned in political action, yet the ten- 
dency of his system, in its merely tolerated condition, was to 
draw too sharp a line of separation between things temporal 
and spiritual, to cut off the Church too absolutely from the 
world, and to induce, among some of his less enlightened and 
experienced successors, a sort of blindness and apathy to the 
interests of civil freedom, provided religious immunity and in- 
dependence could be secured. Cromwell, who had greatly 
favoured and advanced Owen, possessed, we think, a larger and 
more catholic mind, and was more intent on promoting union 
among all churches. He looked with disfavour, it is known, on 
Owen’s scheme of drawing up a separate Confession at the 
Savoy, as only tending to separate the Independents more 
widely from the Presbyterians. 

From this brief survey of our past history it will be evident, 
that, under the common name of Nonconformity, two entirely 
different tendencies have been at work from the first, agreeing 
in little else than the fact of separation from the national Church. 
The ground of Dissent, on one hand, has been, that the Church 
was too lax; on the other, that she was too stringent. One 
party objected to her, that she established error; the other, that 
she excluded many innocent varieties of Christian faith and the 
possibilities of fresh truth. These two forms of Dissent, repre- 
sented respectively by Owen and Baxter, are founded each on 
a different conception of Christianity. Owen’s followers have 
assumed, that Christianity operates in one constant and uniform 
way on the soul, and is presented in one definite and authorita- 
tive type of belief and Church government, distinctly expressed 
in the letter of the New Testament; and that it is the object of 
the Church to perpetuate its legitimate work, by the conserva- 

* “Spiritis Sancti Mentem indicat et enunciat hee Punctatio.” De Punct. 
Hebr. Origine Digress. 
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tion and transmission of this one pure form of Christian truth 
from generation to generation. Those who inherit Baxter's 
principles believe, on the contrary, that the spirit of Christianity 
may work effectually through various outward forms, and that 
a Church which affects the name of Catholic should provide for 
them all. They have ever believed, that the spirit is above the 
letter, which is but its vehicle, and which should therefore be 
handled, not with servility, but with reverent freedom. They 
have ever believed, with the venerable Robinson, the father of 
primitive Independency, that “ God may have more truth yet to 
break forth out of his holy Word.” Both parties have valued 
and cultivated human learning, but with a different aim: in the 
one case, to uphold and defend the venerated faith of the past ; 
in the other, to open out new ways for clearer insight into the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God. On one side the object has 
been, to maintain a theological system, as the revealed condition 
of salvation; on the other, without any systematic strictness to 
disseminate a spirit and a life. The churches founded by Owen 
have ever been jealous of their orthodoxy; those claiming de- 
scent from Baxter, have as constantly incurred the suspicion of 
heresy. The opposite tendencies of these two types of Noncon- 
formity were strongly marked through the whole of the last 
century, and subsist to the present day. On a calm historical 
survey of that long period, it would be uncandid to deny, that 
they have, to a large extent, beneficially qualified each other ;— 
that the freedom and impulse of the Baxterian party have pre- 
served from a stereotyped rigidity the conservatism of the Inde- 
pendents; while the staidness and caution of the latter have at 
times put a salutary check on the undue propensity to specu- 
late, and at others applied a stimulus to the lacking practical 
zeal, of their heterodox brethren. As each of these types has 
rendered its fitting service to the world, so each has been beset 
with dangers peculiarly its own. The catholicity of the Bax- 
terians has tempted them to relinquish their firm grasp of a 
great principle, and let them too readily float away on the tide 
of fashion in a soulless conformity. The Dissent planted by 
Owen has struck a deeper root, but often borne the fruits of 
bitterness and malignity. 

Superficial minds treat the subject of Nonconformity with 
indifference, as affecting only the lower grades of English so- 
ciety ; but those who reflect on its origin and its possible con- 
sequences, see it in a very different light. Both in its relation 
to the Establishment, and in its bearing on the general condition 
of the people, it is one of the most significant features in the 
physiognomy of our national life. With all its liability to per- 
verseness and extravagance, it has averted the unspeakable 
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curse of spiritual stagnation, and been a source of earnest reli- 
gious conviction to multitudes. Iven the two very different 
forms which it has assumed since the days of Baxter and Owen, 
have their source in two different types of mental character, 
which deserve the attention of the philosophical observer of 
mankind. There are men of clear, sharp, decisive minds, that 
can only conceive of religious truth under the aspect of well- 
defined and positive dogma, and find no basis for religious com- 
munion but in close dogmatic agreement. There are others of 
more sympathetic temperament, with perhaps a tinge of mysti- 
cism, that, without any abandonment of their personal convic- 
tions, feel nevertheless that religion in its essence is something 
very different from theology —something which lies beneath and 
beyond the particular intellectual forms through which it may 
be expressed, a hidden fire of the soul burning and shining 
through them all, wherever they are vital and sincere. Such 
minds are irresistibly attracted by this religious element under 
all its manifestations, and find more delight in its warm and 
vivid sympathy than in the cold consentaneousness of mere 
opinions. The natural sphere for the former class of minds is a 
sect; the latter are most at ease in the breadth and freedom of 
a catholic Church. 

The dry, intellectual character of the civilisation of the 
eighteenth century unavoidably impressed a sectarian character 
on Nonconformity. Christianity was supposed to be contained 
in a determinate system of absolutely true opinions, which it 
was assumed the Scriptures taught, and which might be found 
by faithfully interpreting them. The age had gone back from 
the deeper and juster view of Baxter, who saw distinctly that 
Christianity was not so much the communication of abstract 
truth to the understanding, as the production of a moral change 
in the heart and life of an individual; and that, provided this 
change was effected, it was a matter of comparatively little 
moment through what form of intellectual apprehension it was 
wrought. The conscientious Scriptural critics of the past cen- 
tury were slow to perceive, not only that the doctrines of primi- 
tive Christianity were powerfully affected, as to their outward 
form, by the beliefs, and even by the superstitions, of the age, but 
that among the writers of the New Testament themselves, dif- 
ferences of opinion of no unimportant kind on speculative points 
clearly exist. Two results followed this identification of Chris- 
tianity with the holding of true opinions. It drew the confi- 
dent and dogmatic, who were fully persuaded of their own or- 
thodoxy, more closely than ever within the limits of their own 
communion, and separated them by a line of jealous watchful- 
ness from all outlying heresy. It kept the more open and 
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candid, who discerned the groundlessness of many of the popular 
assumptions, in a state of debilitating hesitancy, rather waiting 
for some future, possibly to come, than using vigorously and de- 
cisively a present within their reach. Such influences were 
particularly injurious to the moderate, and, as it was now be- 
ginning to be called, the rational Dissent, which represented the 
principles of Baxter. One of two conditions seems indispensable 
to the growth of a religious body : either the vivid apprehension 
and zealous propagation of some dogma, distinguishing it from 
other churches, in which it feels for the time that the essence of 
divine truth is concentrated; or else an enthusiastic cultivation 
of Christian love, and the devotion of all its energies to redeem 
and bless the wide world of human misery and sin. Neither of 
these conditions had any marked existence in the English Pres- 
byterian churches of the last century. Their ministers, gene- 
rally speaking, were mild, cultivated, devout, and estimable men, 
exercising a genial influence on the general tone of the society 
in which they moved; but not doing much to increase the 
numbers and stimulate the spiritual activity of their particu- 
lar Churches. They were studious, given to speculation, and 
searchers after truth, but on principle averse from dogmatism. 
They had inherited the catholicity of Baxter without his fer- 
vour, and shrunk from all display of enthusiasm as something 
contrary to the genius of Christianity. It is curious to notice 
the depreciatory tone in which such good men as Watts and 
Archbishop Herring speak of the early movements of the 
Methodists. The former remonstrated with Doddridge for 
showing a disposition to fraternise with Wesley. 

Under such circumstances, it is not surprising that the Pres- 
byterian denomination declined in numbers and influence, and 
partook of the general coldness and apathy which had infected 
the Establishment. Ifthe Independent churches did not to the 
same extent experience decay, it was because they had not so 
completely withdrawn themselves from the fervid life of religion 
to the intellectual regions of theology ; and because from their 
peculiar organisation, they were more exposed to the contagion 
of the spiritual enthusiasm diffused by the Methodists. But 
none of these movements tended either to open the Establish- 
ment or conciliate towards it any body of dissidents. Each divi- 
sion of the Christian fold seemed more rigidly shut up within 
its own limits than ever. The old catholic Nonconformity of 
Baxter was apparently dying out. With the advance of the 
century, the High Church assumed an attitude ever more exclu- 
sive and disdainful. The spirit of comprehensive love by which 
Wesley’s later ministrations were distinguished, disappeared with 
himself. The churches which he had founded, hardened into a 
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close, compact hierarchy, wedded to its peculiar dogmas and 
forms; and the fresh life which he had helped to excite among 
the Dissenters and in the Church, and which gradually acquired 
the name of Evangelical, settled down at last in a very deter- 
minate form of theological belief, which was rigidly applied to 
discriminate true from false Christianity, and gave increased 
force to the sectarian agencies of the time. The new doctrinal 
zeal infused into the Presbyterian churches by the decided Hu- 
manitarianism of Priestley, contributed to the same tendency. 
From the principles all but universally recognised at the close 
of the last century, and in the earlier part of this, no other 
result could logically flow, than the development of an infinity 
of sects, contending each for their respective opinions as the 
only true Christianity, and finding in a common acknowledg- 
ment of them the only intelligible bond of ecclesiastical union. 
No solution could be devised of the gravest of social problems, 
but that of destroying the historical foundation of existing 
Churches, and conferring on them all the negative privilege of 
non-recognition by the State. 

Such tendencies were in harmony with theories at that time 
ardently entertained by many speculative and philosophical 
minds. The world was fresh from its experience of the mise- 
ries of spiritual and temporal despotism; eager to be free from 
restraints of all kinds which the narrowness and bigotry of past 
ages had imposed on the intelligence and activity of mankind; 
full of enthusiastic hope in the issue of the great experiment just 
commenced in the new world, which nothing had yet occurred to 
dispel. There was a prevailing disposition to simplify the func- 
tions of government, and to leave as much as possible to the 
direction of the popular will. The entertainment of particular 
theological opinions was identified by so fixed an association of 
ideas with the possibility of membership in any Christian Church 
—these opinions, which one individual had as clear a right to 
hold and avow as another, were in themselves so conflicting and 
irreconcilable, and had moreover so little apparent connexion 
with the interests of the present world,—that politicians of the 
new schooi, looking into the future, might well desire to re- 
move them entirely from the jurisdiction of the State, and leave 
them to exhale undisturbed in the atmosphere of free and volun- 
tary union among private Christians. ‘The new science of the 
production and distribution of wealth, originating among the 
economists of France, which had been developed into a system 
by the genius of Adam Smith, yielded conclusions which fa- 
voured the general tendency to release, as far as possible, the 
whole range of human activity from control, and to adopt the 
principle of laissez faire in every thing that was not included in 
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the necessary function of all government. In the first fervour 
of scientific enthusiasm, the generalisation was too sweeping 
and indiscriminate. The spiritual needs of humanity were 
placed unhesitatingly on the same footing with its physical 
wants. The same great law, it was argued, of supply and de- 
mand would embrace both. If the demand arose, undoubtedly 
the supply would come; but this great difference between spiri- 
tual and physical wants was not sufficiently perceived, that the 
former when deepest are least felt, and that in the most fallen 
and degraded stite of human nature, the difficulty is to create 
the demand which is the condition of supply. Such principles, 
reasoned out into their logical consequences, went not only to 
the entire separation of Church and State, but also to the anni- 
hilation of ancient endowments and to the prevention of all such 
permanent accumulation of property for moral and spiritual 
uses, as tends to create ecclesiastical corporations, and lay the 
basis for a future Establishment. The result has been the 
modern doctrine of the Voluntary Principle, which has spread 
so rapidly among the present generation of Dissenters, though 
it was unknown as a religious obligation to the old Nonconfor- 
mists. Many good and enlightened men have earnestly taken 
up this doctrine, as the only practicable solution of the diffi- 
culties of the religious question in the future constitution of 
society. From its simplicity and obvious fairness, it makes a 
strong appeal to reason and the natural sense of justice; and 
were the interests of religion identical with the truth of theolo- 
gical opinions—in the confessed inability of any human tribunal 
to decide absolutely what is theological truth—the arguments in 
its favour would be unanswerable. But it assumes too confi- 
dently this identity, which many of the sincerest Christians dis- 
pute; and overlooking the inseparable connexion of religion 
with morality, it too easily allows the State to forego the duty, 
which the greatest commonwealths have ever recognised, of 
providing for the moral culture of the citizens. It therefore 
rather cuts the knot than unties it. With the French mind, 
enamoured of close logical deduction from abstract premisses, the 
theory of the Voluntary Principle has found much favour— 
among the Catholics in the Abbé Gregoire, and more recently 
among Protestants, in one of its ablest exponents and defenders, 
the late M. Vinet of Lausanne. Unfortunately, no social ques- 
tion comes to us for solution pure and simple, unembarrassed 
by historical conditions. The Germans, especially those of the 
schoo! of Niebuhr, Savigny, and Bunsen, constitutionally more 
conservative and historical than their Transrhenane neighbours, 
have shrunk from throwing the administrative interests of reli- 
gion unrescrvedly into the hands of the multitude, and have not 
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yet ventured to plead openly for an entire severance of the re- 
lations between Church and State. 

With the reaction against abstract theories, and the wide 
diffusion of German modes of thought, which has marked the 
more advanced public sentiment of England during the last 
quarter of a century, it is undeniable that there has been an 
increasing distrust of all violent organic change in Church and 
in State; and there are now, probably, fewer thoughtful and 
cultivated men than there once were, who are prepared to ad- 
vocate a sudden and entire dissolution of the connexion which 
has so long subsisted between them. Experience too must 
have largely disappointed the most sanguine theorist on this 
subject. Facts do not correspond to the consequences pre- 
dicted. Legal equality does not produce religious peace. The 
unrestrained conflict of sect with sect does not promote real 
freedom and breadth of inquiry, or bring them nearer by any 
outward sign to the recognition of acommon truth. The old 
warfare rages, as it has raged for three hundred years, with no 
apparent result and no prospect of cessation. More strongly 
than ever are the demarcations of sectarian division marked, 
and the law of non-intercourse with persons suspected of heresy, 
enforced. Sectarian triumphs are won by insisting on sectarian 
peculiarities, as of more worth than the broad, fundamental 
truths of a common Christianity. In the competition for the 
popular ear, in the impatient demand for immediate visible 
results, in the constant straining after fresh excitement,—no 
leisure and repose are left for quiet thought, for many-sided 
investigation, for solid and accurate acquisition. For scholar- 
ship and philosophical culture, we fear it must be admiited, 
that the Nonconformist ministers of the present day do not, as 
a class, occupy the same relative position as their predecessors 
acentury ago. ‘Theological learning, in its whole extent, in- 
volving a free and fearless examination of the many difficult 
questions which the advanced condition of philologicai and his- 
torical studies is constantly forcing into view, meets on the 
whole with quite as much favour and encouragement—at what- 
ever cost of inconsistency with professed belief—in the Uni- 
versities of the Establishment as in most Dissenting Academies, 
in spite of their boasted immunity from State control. In few 
Dissenting congregations would there be found more toleration 
of what is called heresy—departure on any point from the re- 
cecived traditional system—than in the Anglican Churches. Most 
strange of all, the masses are quite as much alienated from the 
ministrations of the Dissenters as from those of the Church. Of 
neither one nor the other does the actual preaching ever touch 
or even reach them. It is plain, that the Voluntary System, 
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tried on the widest scale, does not of itself go to the root of the 
evil. It is an invaluable help, but it is not a panacea. Some 
method has yet to be devised of economising, concentrating, and 
applying the spiritual forces now wasted in fruitless antagonism 
and idle logomachy, that shall be at once popular and unsec- 
tarian. The people at large are as weary of sectarian strife as 
the philosophers. 

What may be the final result of this state of things, it is 
yain to predict. As yet, there are no symptoms of any ap- 
proach to mutual conciliation. Each party entrenches itself 
within its ramparts, and frowns defiance on its neighbour. Even 
the Church seems proud of maintaining the attitude of a sect. 
At present all appearances favour the predominance of the 
sectarian system. Politicians will take the course which gives 
them the least trouble. Ifthe Church can answer their purpose, 
the Church will be preserved. If her enemies become over- 
poweringly strong, she will be abandoned, and the Voluntary 
Principle rule triumphant through the land. For ourselves, we 
can only repeat with undiminished earnestness the wish ex- 
pressed on former occasions in these pages,—that she should be 
reformed, not destroyed. If she would only widen her borders, 
and make timely concessions to the intelligence and charity of 
the age, we believe she might be safe and strong for generations 
to come, as the most powerful and popular of all the religious 
bodies in this country. She has a strong hold on the feelings of 
most Englishmen, whether Conforming or Nonconforming, as a 
part of their national heritage. If she falls, it will be through 
her own blindness and obstinacy. Meantime, so long as she 
chooses to maintain her present exclusiveness, and to shut her 
gates against all who refuse compliance with the terms of 
a narrow dogmatic communion, she leaves—unhappily, as we 
think, for herselfand for the country—broad ground, and cogent 
reason, and ample justification for Nonconformity—not the 
Nonconformity ofa sect, but noble, generous, large-hearted, and 
truth-loving, accepted cheerfully with all its sacrifices, as the 
price of a free-spoken honesty and a healthy progress, such a 
Noncontormity as Baxter himself, were he now living, would 
undoubtedly have upheld, looking on all the forms of earnest 
Christian religiousness with indulgent and loving eye, seeing 
something of truth, and something of faultiness in each, but 
desirous to embrace them all in the instructions and consola- 
tions of one catholic Church. 
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Art. VI—MODERN LATIN VERSE. 


Translations. By Lord Lyttelton and the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone. London: Bernard Quaritch. 

Verses and Translations. By C.8.C. London: Bell and Daldy. 

Keatsii Hyperionis. Libri l., 11. Latine reddidit Carolus Merivale. 
London and Cambridge: Macmillan. 


We have heard that an eminent contemporary man-of-letters, 
when puzzled by the enthusiasm with which a young friend 
dilated upon the pleasure of genealogical studies, observed, in 
his confusion, “ Ah, yes, I see, something like old china—that 
sort of thing.” The gentleman in Coningsby, who opined that 
“young England” was a “sort of unknown tongues, or some- 
thing of that sort,” was not really wider of the mark than our 
eminent man-cf-letters aforesaid; but both remarks, we fear, 
do but too aptly illustrate the estimation in which the noble art 
of Latin-verse writing is held at the present day. At the best 
it is regarded as an old-fashioned accomplishment; at the worst 
it is laughed at as an exhibition of puerile pedantry. The truth 
is, however, that as long as the Latin language continues worthy 
of being learned, so long will Latin verses remain worthy of 
being written. Our scoffers at this amusement imagine that 
they are cutting off an excrescence, or abolishing a mere luxury. 
But, in order that the many may understand a language usefully, 
the few must understand it artistically. Its hidden niceties will 
never be fully revealed to the mere philologist. To become 
master of these, we must put the language to the torture, 
and endeavour to wring from it the just equivalent for every 
modern thought and idea. It is only by these means that we 
can become perfectly familiar with ancient thoughts and ideas, 
and finally reach a just appreciation of the comparative powers 
of two languages. It may be said, of course, that this could be 
done just as well in prose as in verse: but prose in the first 
place is only half a language, and, in the second place, people 
can seldom be got to take the same trouble with prose as they 
can with verse. No man ever sits down to write a prose essay 
as a mere amusement. If he have ever so slight an incentive, 
it may be sufficient to make him do so, and do his best ; but he 
must have some incentive. Now we see every day that this is 
not the case with verse. The pleasure of turning out a toler- 
ably neat copy of verses, be they in what language they may, 
is a sufficient reward in itself. Here at once, then, we attain 
a distinction of the greatest practical importance. Verse-writing 
is the medium through which people can be unconsciously drawn 
on to the study of idioms and vocabularies which they would 
never otherwise pursue. Latin verses, then, stand, from this 
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point of view, upon just the same footing as any other verses. 
But in that they are the verses of a dead language they have a 
distinct usefulness of their own. For of a living language, be 
it observed, men must keep up the grammatical knowledge; 
they must read books and newspapers; they must write letters; 
above all, they must talk. Under these circumstances, were we 
to hear of a man who sat down solemnly to compose a copy of 
verses in his own language, simply to keep up his knowledge of 
it, we should be tempted to laugh at him, although it might 
nevertheless do him no slight amount of good. But with a dead 
language the case is very different; men may continue to read 
it, to be sure, but to really maintain their knowledge of it they 
must sometimes compose in it as well. Yet there are no ordi- 
nary and inevitable occasions on which a man must write in 
Latin—not, at all events, nowadays. After leaving college, he 
has no external incentive to continue to do so. It remains that, 
if he is to do it at all, he must do it through the medium of some 
branch of composition which requires no external incentive. 
And this, we say, is to be found only in versification. ‘There is 
an exercise of ingenuity in the construction of half'a dozen pointed 
stanzas, or in the accommodation of modern ideas and modes of 
thought to the “harness,” as De Quincey says, of ancient phrase- 
ology, which excites without straining the mental faculties, and is 
to the adult mind what a Chinese puzzle, or the game of fox and 
geese, is to children. This last illustration, however, is truer 
perhaps of Greek than of Latin; for there is this much to be 
said in favour of Latin verse in particular, that it demands a much 
deeper knowledge of Latin than Greek iambics—the only kind of 
Greek verse practically much written—demand of Greek. In the 
latter the words drop into their places by a mechanical process 
wholly unknown to the Latin-verse writer. The materials for 
Greek iambics lie within a narrower compass; the scholar has 
less choice, and if he only recollect two or three Greek plays 
pretty perfectly, his version is sure to come out at last nearly 
as good after the first trial as it is likely to be made after 
several. But let a man have Horace and Virgil at his fingers’ 
ends, and he will never be able to make them do his work 
for him so completely as Sophocles and Aischylus. He must 
depend more upon himself; and if his verses are worth a straw, 
he will always feel while writing them that he is drawing more 
upon the whole language, and less upon two or three writers, 
than in the composition of Greek iambics. Finally, with regard 
to the comparative merits of verse and prose, let those who have 
tried it say whether the completion of a well-adjusted translation 
from Tennyson, or any other poet, if there be one, so essentially 
unlike the Romans both in thought and diction, into Latin verse, 
do not soothe them with a sense of difficulties overcome, and of 
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a real result gained which amply rewards their toil, and which 
prose alone could never give. 

The best part of this peculiar satisfaction is, that it can be 
thoroughly enjoyed in private. Your true Latin-verse writer, 
in fact, like the opium-eater, is rather a solitary person. He 
is sufficient unto himself. He can spend long summer days 
staring vacantly at a sheet of paper, and twirling a pencil in his 
fingers in a state of the most exquisite enjoyment. What to 
him are the changes of ministries, or the crash of empires? 
“The fate of Louis or the fall of Rome?” He hears only the 
trumpet-tones of his heroics, as the sonorous dactyls gradually 
fall into their places, or the languid music of the elegiac with 
its soft half-rhyming penthemimeri, or the lively dancing notes 
of the fife-like sapphic. In winter by the fireside, in summer 
stretched upon the grass, when he experiences all the luxury of 
indulging in what is virtually a forbidden pleasure; as it usually 
involves the neglect of more serious business. 

*¢ Under the greenwood tree, 
Oh, who will lie with me, 


And tune his merry throat 
Unto the sweet bird’s note ?”’ 


The only difference being, that he wants no company, and that 
he will tune his throat, not to the thrush or the linnet, but to 
the singers of classic antiquity. Indeed, as we have said, he 
rather shuns society, where he considers that his art is not held 
in sufficient honour. It is still 

‘* His shame in crowds, his solitary pride.’ 


And when the period of gestation is over, he conceals his off- 
spring from the public gaze with as much jealousy as a rabbit 
or a partridge. Only a few sympathising friends are permitted 
to view the precious manuscript, and to revel in the beauties 
of a happy cesura, or a curiously correct version. Such men get 
together occasionally over a cigar, and have “a Latin-verse 
evening,” as sporting-men meet to talk over the last Melton 
season, or artists the last exhibition. And sure we are that, 
even if these classic nights did not advance the cause of scholar- 
ship, nobody would feel disposed to begrudge a fellow-creature 
so innocent and inexpensive a pleasure. But, as we have al- 
ready said, we think it does advance the cause of scholarship. 
For it preserves a familiarity with the classical languages among 
men who must otherwise forget them. Men regularly engaged 
in tuition do not of course come within this category. We 
speak of busy men of the world—clergymen, authors, barristers, 
politicians. What we like to see are statesmen like Gladstone, 
Grenville, and Wellesley, professional men like Tenterden, 
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Williams, or Sir H. Halford,—still recurring at times to the 
old fountains, and melting into Latin verse with all the dex- 
terity of youth improved by the vigour of manhood. 

All honour, therefore, to the moral courage of him who 
shrinks not from openly proclaiming himself a disciple of the 
old faith, and a worshiper at this neglected shrine. Such 
courage has inspired our versatile Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who comes before us, however, under the protection of a greater 
than himself, whom he attends as it were in the character of a 
poor relation. And their book which appeared last year has 
been followed up by two publications, which are both good 
enough in their way, to show that the art of Latin-verse writing, 
so highly prized in England during the last century, is in no 
danger of being lost, though it flourishes now in a rather differ- 
ent form from what was most in vogue then. 

The palmy time of English Latin-verse writing was, we 
should say, from about the time of William III. to the accession 
of William IV. Good Latin poets flourished before that time, 
as Milton and Cowley, and Crashaw and May. But it was pro- 
bably the success of Addison’s Latin verses on the peace of 
Ryswick in 1697 which brought the practice into fashion, and 
gave it the stimulus which kept it so. Our Latin scholarship, 
moreover, in the eighteenth century was passing through that 
phase which seems most friendly to the cultivation of Latin 
verse. The old familiar knowledge of Latin, such as it was 
when the general business of the world was transacted in that 
tongue, had passed away. Scholarship had become the accom- 
plishment of a few, and was passing out of the useful and practi- 
cal stage of existence into the ornamental. At the same time, 
the former epoch was not so remote but that much of the old 
freedom and facility of style was still left. Men, indeed, were 
gradually becoming imitators of classic authors, instead of writ- 
ing the classical languages with a style and power of their own. 
But the transformation was not yet complete. And while it 
was only in progress force and elegance were united in our 
Latin composition more closely than before or since. Versifica- 
tion was polished and pointed to an exquisite degree by a suc- 
cession of scholars, who made it the amusement of their leisure, 
and cultivated it with all the pains which we bestow upon a 
fine art. Thus verse-writing grew to be a test of fine taste. 
License was gradually banished, and the laws of quantity were 
more and more rigorously enforced. Then came a brief period 
of perfect bloom. Our Latin verse was ripe, and not yet 
rotten. ‘The old bad practice of shortening a vowel before two 
consonants was at least abolished. The third line of the alcaic 
attained its proper balance: and adjectives disappeared from 
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the last foot of the pentameter. But at this giddy height the 
art was not destined to remain. Versification without losing 
any of its correctness began to lose its spirit. Gradually the 
practice of original composition waned and set. Translation 
usurped its place, and, except for a few university prizes, was 
every where adopted. The Arundines Cami, the Anthologia 
Oxoniensis, and the Sabrinz Corolla, came to represent the spirit 
of the age, and not the Muse Anglicane, the Muse Etonenses, 
and the Carmina Quadrigesimalia. 

The three great luminaries of Latin verse in its most brilliant 
days were the poet Gray, Lord Wellesley, and Lord Grenville. 
It is difficult to say which of these three is the best; Lord 
Grenville had great force; Lord Wellesley great elegance and 
sweetness; Gray a rare classic tone. Lord Wellesley excelled 
in hexameters; Gray and Grenville in elegiacs. Though per- 
haps this is hardly a fair division, since Gray has written some 
philosophical hexameters equal to any in the language. But 
to these three no Latin-verse writer of the last century has, in 
our opinion, made any approach. And as they were the best, 
so it seems likely they will be the last. We never again expect 

‘ to see such verses as the following: 


** Primitiasne tuas, meministi, atque arma Syphacis 

Fusa, et per Tyrias ducta tropzea vias ? 

(Laudis at antiquee forsan meminisse pigebit 
Quodque decus quondam causa ruboris erit.) 

Tempus ego certe memini felicia Poenis 
Quo te non puduit solvere vota Deis ; 

Meeniaque intrantem vidi ; longo agmine duxit 
Turba salutantim purpureique patres. 

Foeminea ante omnes longe admiratur euntem 
Heeret et aspectu tota caterva tuo. 

Jam flexi regale decus per colla capilli, 
Jam decet ardenti fuscus in ore color, 

Commendat frontis generosa modestia formam 
Seque cupit laudi surripuisse sux, 

Prima genas teneri signat vix flore juventas, 
Et dextree soli credimus esse virum. 

Dum faciles gradiens oculos per singula jactas, 
(Seu rexit casus lumina, sive Venus) 

In me, vel certe visum est, conversa morari 
Sensi: virgineus perculit ora pudor. 

Nescio quid vultum molle spirare tuendo, 
Credideramque tuos lentius ire pedes. 

Querebam, juxta sequalis que dignior esset, 
Quee poterat visus detinuisse tuos 

Nulla fuit circum eequalis que dignior esset 
Asseruitque decus conscia forma suum.” 


Lord Wellesley’s lines on Eton are well known, and are 
perhaps the most popular of all his relics; but, in our judg- 
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ment, the poem which he communicated to the Anti-Jacobin is 
by far his finest performance. 
“Nec spes Pacis adhiic—necdum exsaturata rapinis 

Effera Bellatrix, fusove expleta cruore. 

Crescit inextinctus Furor, atque exestuat ingens 

Ambitio, immanisque ira Vindicta renata 

Relliquias Soliorum et adhuc restantia Regna 

Flagitat excidio, preedeeque incumbit opime. 


Una etenim in mediis Gens intemerata ruinis 

Libertate proba et justo libramine rerum 

Securum faustis degit sub legibus cevum ; 

Antiquosque colit mores, et jura Parentum 

Ordine firma suo, sanoque intacta vigore, 

Servat adhuc, hominumque fidem, curamque Deorum. 

Eheu! quanta odiis avidoque alimenta furori ! 

Quanta profanatas inter spoliabitur aras 

Victima! si quando versis Victoria fatis 

Annuerit scelus extremum, terraque subacta 

Impius Oceani sceptrum feedaverit hostis !” 
There is all the difference in the world between such lines as 
these and lines virtually if not avowedly written as an exercise. 
There is a spontaneity and freedom in them, as if Latin had be- 
come a second mother-tongue to the poet, and he had voluntarily 
chosen that language to be the vehicle of his thoughts, because 
he could express them in it better than in hisown. This kind of 
impulse towards Latin poetry we seldom or never encounter at 
the present day. Without it, however, Latin verse naturally 
sinks one step lower, and, instead of being praiseworthy for its 
own sake, becomes praiseworthy only as one out of many other 
instruments for the conservation of Latin scholarship. Men, as 
we have already said, who would keep it up in no other way, 
will keep it up in this; and, as the practice itself combines 
relaxation with a certain degree of mental exercise, we hold it 
to be deservedly commendable: and preferable on the whole to 
the perusal of sensation novels, or the articles in penny news- 
papers. 

Among the volumes before us, that of C. S. C. is the only 
one which contains any specimen of original Latin composi- 
tion; but, as this is of a comic character, it is no exception to 
our rule. It is exceedingly clever, but the cleverness consists 
almost entirely in the parodies. It is entitled Carmen Seculare, 
and the whole poem is devoted to a description of university 
amusements, and the swing of the versification and the felicity 
of the phraseology run even Addison very close. Here is one 
couplet concerning the smoker and the tobacconist : 

‘* Oh fumose puer, nimium ne crede Baconi ; 
Manillas vocat, hoc preetexit nomine caules.” 


Bacon is a Cambridge tobacconist. 
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The following is a description of billiards: 


“Tile petit virides, sed non e gramine, mensas, 
Pollicitus meliora patri, tormentaque flexus 
Per labyrintheos plusquam mortalia tentat 
Acre tuens loculisque pilos immittit et aufert.” 

The above extracts all evince a complete knowledge of 
Virgil, a mastery of the art of versification, and some natural 
humour. But they are verses of a totally different calibre from 
those of Gray and Wellesley, and proceed from no higher in- 
spiration than the dog-Latin poems which were so much in 
vogue at the universities some twenty or thirty years ago. Mr. 
Robert Lowe, the Vice-President of the Council, is the author 
of a poem of this description, celebrating the visit of the Princess 
Victoria to Oxford about the year 1835. Our readers would 
perhaps like to see a specimen of what was then considered 
to be a masterpiece of wit and scholarship: 

*¢Tum forte in turri, sic fama est, reading man alta 
Invigilans studiis pensum carpebat, at illum 
Startulat horrid uproar: evertitur inkstand, ibi omnis 
Effusus labor, impurus nam labitur amnis 
Ethica per rhetoricque operosis fulgida bindings, 
Virgiliumque etiam segetes etiam arma canentem.” 


We have seen unpublished college squibs nearly as good 
as these in much more recent times. But one specimen is 
enough. C.S.C., however, think what we may of his Carmen 
Seculare, is unquestionably a master of that style of versifica- 
tion which belongs to the present epoch. Parts of his transla- 
tion of Lycidas, and a piece from the Jn Memoriam, show all 
the qualities which we usually demand of such exercises. They 
are at once faithful and flowing, representing the English accu- 
rately, without either expanding the original thought or ob- 
scuring the Latin construction. But we can only bestow this 
praise on certain portions of the Lycidas; other portions of it 
are diffuse, and sometimes commonplace. And we fear we must 
charge the writer with a curious combination of error in the 
word baccaria, which he uses as baccaria. In the first place, 
the accusative plural of baccar is not baccaria, but baccara, and, 
in the next place, it would not be baccara, but baccara. It is, 
however, desperately difficult to translate any long piece of 
English poetry into Latin verse without ever sinking below that 
level at which alone Latin verses are acceptable. C. S. C. has 
not sunk below it oftener than other people, at all events; and 
with that praise he must be satisfied. 

Lord Lyttelton and Mr. Gladstone stand upon a very un- 
equal footing. The former was a distinguished scholar as a 


Cambridge undergraduate. He was bracketed even with the 
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late head-master of Harrow for the place of senior classic and 
also for the Chancellor’s gold medals for classical scholarship. 
Since that time he has had nothing to do but to keep his scho- 
larship from rusting. He has led a life of literary leisure, and 
ought to have been able to strengthen his Latinity immensely. 
Mr. Gladstone, on the contrary, has been plunged in the busi- 
ness of politics almost ever since he left college, and when he 
was there we have no reason to suppose that scholarship was 
his strong point. He was not a scholar of his college ; he carried 
off none of the prizes which the university awards to scholar- 
ship. He was not Ireland scholar; he did not get the prize for 
Latin verse, as Lord Derby did; nor subsequently the prize 
for Latin prose. He gained a double first class, which is a mark 
of more extensive attainment, and perhaps of more vigorous in- 
tellect, but which is no sign necessarily of excellence in pure 
scholarship. We should be disposed to doubt therefore if Mr. 
Gladstone has any regular right to put himself forward as a 
Latin versifier. A man who had done none of these things at 
Oxford might happen to be an admirable Latin-verse writer, but 
it is not antecedently probable: and in such a case we scan 
a man’s pretensions with threefold jealousy. Ifa veteran who 
won laurels in his youth choose to come forward afterwards, and 
exhibit the product of his age, we feel a sympathy with the 
effort, and a disposition to judge him as favourably as possible, 
But we scarcely see why Mr. Gladstone should have come for- 
ward in this character at all. He cannot write Latin verses. 
And though, as already stated, we do honour to his moral cour- 
age, we do think he would have consulted his own fame better 
if he had not published these translations. A translation of 
Bishop Heber’s Evening Hymn into Latin Sapphics, and one 
from the Paradise Regained into hexameters, are his two best, 
and neither soar above fifth-form merit. It is not in the least 
degree wonderful that Mr. Gladstone can’t write good verses; 
it would have been more wonderful if he could. But we do 
wonder that he should have so far deceived himself as to ima- 
gine that he did excel in this accomplishment. If he has been 
bursting with the idea that he was an unacknowledged Gren- 
ville or Wellesley, it was perhaps as well to make the experi- 
ment; but he has now we trust seen his error, and will cease 
to give up to verses what was meant for the business of the 
country. 

Mr. Gladstone’s failure, however, is but slightly discreditable 
to him; he can very easily afford to have it said that he is a 
poor hand at a Latin ode. That would not shake the confidence 
of City men, bring a gleam to the eye of Mr. Disraeli, or a 
wrinkle to the brows of Lord Overstone. Not but what it is very 
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likely to mortify himself. The man who attempts a graceful 
trifle should be able to trifle gracefully; and Mr. Gladstone 
probably knows that to make and to fail in such attempts as 
these incur more ridicule in certain circles than the loss of a 
battle or a budget. Goldsmith has been laughed at a great deal 
oftener for wearing a peach-coloured coat than for failing as a 
doctor of medicine. But still there is nothing very serious or 
crushing in such a calamity. Latin verse-writing is certainly 
a mapepyov with Mr. Gladstone, and though it may be silly in 
him to have had a wdpepyov of that kind, his main position 
among us, his acknowledged intellectual stature, is not altered 
by the event. With Lord Lyttelton, however, the case is to 
some extent different. He is «¢mprimisa scholar; he has taken 
little part in politics. He is not an ardent sportsman or traveller: 
he is no chairman of May meetings, or choregus of philanthro- 
pical societies. He is, we believe, an amiable, generous, and 
accomplished nobleman ; but he has done nothing to distinguish 
himself among his fellows, except what he did at Cambridge. 
His contributions to the Arundines Cami were till lately his 
only published performances. When, therefore, he comes for- 
ward after nearly thirty years’ leisure, with more work of the 
same description, one naturally expects something superlatively 
good. Our complaint against him, then, is, that what he has 
now given us is not superlatively good. He stands upon a much 
higher ledge than Mr. Gladstone, but not a perceptibly higher 
ledge than he stood upon thirty years ago. His @none is very 
good; but the best parts were written before the publication of 
the Arundines, and the worst parts have been added since. As 
far, therefore, as the Latin portions of it are concerned, we can- 
not regard this volume as a great success, or as adding any thing 
very valuable to our existing collections of Latin verse. We wel- 
come it as an honourable tribute to a branch of literature which 
is too much out of fashion, and we are, we repeat, glad of any 
proof that middle-aged men, and men dusty with the toil of public 
life, occasionally recruit themselves by a plunge into the old fami- 
liar stream. It must, we are sure, do them good, at all events. 
Whether it is always wise to publish is a different question. 

Mr. Merivale comes before us with still higher pretensions 
than Lord Lyttelton. He was, we believe, when at Cambridge, 
and we fancy is still, by Cambridge men, thought the best Latin 
scholar in England. He is a man of powerful mind and culti- 
vated taste, as his History of the Roman Empire testifies. And 
we consider, therefore, that his appearance in the lists as a can- 
didate for the honours of Latin poetry is in itself no slight testi- 
mony to the real value of this art. But Mr. Merivale has not 
contented himself with the reproduction of earlier performances 
and unconnected pieces of translation. He has undertaken what 
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is really a great work of its kind; such as was very usual in the 
last century, but has seldom been performed in this. We mean 
the translation of an entire English heroic poem into Latin 
hexameters, as Dobson translated Paradise Lost, and Dr. John- 
son the Messiah. The poem he has chosen is the Hyperion of 
Keats, of which he has done the whole of the two first books, 
abandoning the fragment of the third as being “alius fere ar- 
gumenti,” and also too imperfect and too crude to warrant his 
expending any pains upon it. A small portion of the translation 
appeared in the Arundines Cami, and since then he has com- 
pleted the whole, as Lord Lyttelton has done with the Gnone. 
The two books together number 688 lines in the Latin, and 748 
in the English: so, as the reader may see, the work is altogether 
one of some magnitude, and really in the present day is to be 
considered rather a phenomenon. Mr. Merivale, moreover, has 
not merely cast himself upon his general knowledge of the Latin 
language to bear him safely through his task. He has not 
striven only to translate Keats into Latin verse; he has tried to 
reproduce him in the kind of Latin verse which Keats himself 
would have written had Keats been a Roman. This, we need 
not say, is a sound method of procedure, though but too seldom 
acted on by the Latin writers of the day. But when we come to 
examine the kind of dress in which the English Poet has been 
clothed, we hesitate ere praising the execution as much as we 
praise the principle. In his Latin preface, addressed to Lord 
Lyttelton, the author tells us that he has tried to prove how 
strongly the Hyperion of Keats, “the noblest epic of this period,” 
savours of the Latin of the silver age. Success, he says, would 
follow no attempt at handling it in the style of Lucretius or 
Virgil; whereas it would fall very easily into the style of Ovid, 
or Statius, or Claudian. Well: we do not dispute this assertion. 
We are too well aware of Mr. Merivale’s intimate acquaintance 
with the literature of the post-Augustan era to dispute it lightly ; 
while to discuss the point at any length would involve nothing 
less than a criticism of Keats’s poetry, and lead us quite out of 
our path. We will content ourselves, therefore, with suggesting 
that the longer poems of Catullus seem to us more like Keats 
than are any of the Roman poets aforesaid. But be this as it 
may, the question we have to answer is this, has Mr. Merivale 
succeeded in catching the tone of Ovid, Statius, or Claudian. 
The metrical characteristic of Ovid is an astonishing fluency, 
never deserting him under the most unfavourable circumstances, 
and floating him with triumphant melody through the most 
difficult and rock-bound channels. Statius has great powers of 
versification ; he has less versatility, but, in our judgnient, more 
fire than Ovid; his verses bound along like the stride of a spi- 
rited horse, a movement quite distinct from the even, though 
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rapid swing, of the Metamorphoses ; and he often approaches 
the vigour, though not the deep feeling, of Virgil. Claudian’s 
distinguishing feature is excessive smoothness. His verses are 
sweetened till they cloy us. He indulges in few poetic licenses, 
and hundreds of his lines may be counted in succession without 
a single elision. Now we cannot bring ourselves to see that 
Mr. Merivale’s verses are any more like one of these three than 
they are like Virgil. They are not, in fact, like either. They are, 
on the whole, very good verses, but they do not recall to us the 
style of any particular Latin author. They are not remarkable 
for any one of the three distinctive qualities of Ovid, Statius, 
and Claudian ; and though Mr. Merivale has many very smooth 
lines, we do not call this a smooth translation on the whole. 

It is always a nice point to determine with what degree 
of literalness those expressions should be. rendered into Latin 
which are foreign to the genius of Roman poetry. This is not 
highly imaginative; and it is frequently impossible to clothe 
the images of English poets in Latin words without imparting 
a semi-barbarous tone to our composition. On the other hand, if 
these are left out, we are castrating the whole passage, perhaps, 
of its chief beauties, almost certainly of its most characteristic 
elements, and are shirking the very difficulties which constitute 
Latin verse a healthy intellectual exercise. It will, however, 
not unfrequently be found that a very slight alteration of the 
form in which ideas are embodied will enable us to bring them 
into harmony with apparently uncongenial modes of thought. 
A specimen of what we mean is to be seen at line 72 of the 
Hyperion, where, in a very beautiful passage, Keats describes 
the “ tall oaks” as 


‘* Those green-robed senators of mighty woods,” 
which Mr. Merivale translates word for word by 


* Magnorum nemorum viridi cum veste senatus ;” 


senatus being in apposition to celsw quercus in the preceding 
line. Apposition is not a common practice with the Latin poets, 
but—to waive this point—there is something in the line which 
rings false. We doubt if it is classical. A Roman, thinking of his 
own senate as the only one in the known world, would have con- 
ceived this image in the particular and not in the general form. 
It is to be observed, indeed, that there is a tendency among all 
the Latin writers to particularise the ideas of things which were 
specially characteristic of Rome. Without, therefore, asserting 
that the simile in question is too recondite to have struck a 
Latin poet, we think that the idea might have been made to 
look more thoroughly Latin by drawing it out in the form of a 
regular simile, and giving to the “senate,” here indefinitely in- 
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troduced, a Roman habitation and a name. We offer the follow- 
ing lines merely to illustrate our own meaning more completely, 
and not with the slightest idea of entering into rivalry with 
Mr. Merivale : 
*¢ Ut celsee quercus magnis que saltibus extant, 

Non secus ac patres ubi convenere Latini, 

Vestes indutee virides,’’ &c. 
This version has of course the disadvantage of being longer 
than the original, but it is better to have the English idea 
expressed at greater length in Latin than to have it expressed 
either inadequately or unclassically. Mr. Merivale, we think, 
attaches too much importance to the compression of his Latin 
lines within the same compass as, or even a narrower one, than 
the English, the result being that in many passages he has 
failed to bring out the full beauty of the original, even where 
no linguistic difficulties stood in his way. Even in the very 
passage from which we have been quoting, this deficiency 
occurs. Keats commences the passage, 


** As when, upon a tranced summer-night,”’ 


which Mr. Merivale translates 
** Ubi nox eestate fatiscit.’’ 


Now these words may mean almost any thing; but we think if 
an average Latin scholar encountered them for the first time in 
a classical author, without any special clue to their significance, 
he would not translate them in accordance with the words of 
Keats. He would probably construe them “ When the power 
of night grows weaker in consequence of summer.” It would 
not occur to him that they were intended to express that spell- 
bound calm which is characteristic of certain summer nights. 
The fact is, that “a tranced summer-night” cannot be trans- 
lated by any proper Latin equivalent. The conception must 
be resolved into its component ideas, and translated by a peri- 
phrasis. ‘There are Latin words similarly which have no Eng- 
lish equivalent, and of which the full sense cannot be conveyed 
without circumlocution. And in all such cases circumlocution 
is in our opinion a smaller evil than impoverishment. We must 
give a few more examples of this particular failing, as it is one 
of the chief defects of this translation. 


** Look up, and tell me if this feeble shape 
Is Saturn’s; tell me, if thou hear’st the voice 
Of Saturn ; tell. me, if this wrinkling brow, 
Naked and bare of its great diadem, 
Peers like the front of Saturn. Who had power 
To make me desolate ? whence came the strength ? 
How was it nurtured to such bursting forth, 
While fate seem’d strangled in my nervous grasp ? 
But it is so; and I am smother’d up, 
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And buried from all god-like exercise 

Of influence benign on planets pale, 

Of admonitions to the winds and seas, 
Of peaceful sway above man’s harvesting, 
Of all those acts which Deity supreme 
Doth ease its heart of love in.” 

** Suspice, et hanc acie tenuem scutare figuram : 
Heeccine Saturni facies? En! excipe verba;: 
Heeccine Saturni vox est ? heecce aspera rugis 
Frons nuda, et celsi pridem diadematis expers, 
Eminet ut regalis apex? Cuinam hoccine juris 
In mea regna datur ? vis unde potentior exit ? 
Siccine fata manu tandem strinxisse putabam ? 
Vincimur ! ipse meis adeo in conatibus angor, 
Semisepulta dolens effeto numina nisu. 

Nec jam equidem molli pallentia sidera motu, 
_ Nec ventos zestusque cio; mortalia nec jam 
Pensa libens recolo, aut pacem sincerus adoro. 
: Scilicet is Superis amor est, ea ceelipotentes 
Cura juvat.”’ 

Here, apparently for the sake of terseness, Mr. Merivale 
has sacrificed at least half the force and pathos of the original. 
The “influence benign” is both weakly and obscurely rendered 
by molli motu. Cio is hardly an adequate translation for ‘ad- 
monitions,’ nor do we at all admire pensa for ‘harvestings.’ It 
is doubtful too, we think, whether Saturnus could properly be 
said to adore peace. He was peace himself; and Mr. Merivale 
cannot have been guilty of such an Anglicism as the use of adoro 
for ‘being fond of.’ The line “ How was it nurtured to such 
bursting forth” is entirely omitted. Our other example is the 
following : 

‘¢ Not therefore veiled quite, blindfold and hid ; 

But ever and anon the glancing spheres, 

Circles and arcs and broad-belting colure, 

Glow’d through, and wrought upon the muffling dark 

Sweet-shaped lightnings from the nadir deep 

Up to the zenith ; hieroglyphics old, 

Which sages and keen-eyed astrologers, 

Then living on the earth, with labouring thought 

Won from the gaze of many centuries. ”’ 

“¢ Nec semper in atra 

Nube latet; jam jamque micat; sic candidus axis 

Interdum, atque arcus, et lati zona coluri 

Perlucent, tenebrisque tenerrima fulgura toto 

Inscripsere polo. Nec inobservata vetusti 

Signa Defim stupuére patres, Chaldzeaque raptim 

Defixit placida sapientid pervigil arce, 

Sic queesitu diu species apparuit orbis.”’ 

There are no special objections to be taken to this version, 
as there are to the former one. We can only ask our classical 
readers to judge for themselves whether it does justice to the 
original. It seems to us that the last four lines totally fail to 
bring out the meaning of the English. We could point out 
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other passages, if it were necessary, which are open to the 
same objection; but having once explained our meaning, fur- 
ther illustration is, we hope, unnecessary. In two words, the 
first and only real merit of a Latin translation is, that it shall 
express in idiomatic and thoroughly Roman phraseology the 
ideas contained in the original. When this can be done without 
multiplying the number of lines in which the English is com- 
prised, so much the better. When it cannot, it seems irrational 
to us to sacrifice the spirit to the letter, and to mutilate the 
sense of the poetry to preserve the equality of the words. 

There is only one other charge against Mr. Merivale which 
we mean to press, and that will be explained by the following 
quotation. It is the description of Thea, as she finds Saturn in 
his fallen state, and ponders how best to soothe him. 


** It seemed no force could wake him from his place ; 
But there came one, who with a kindred hand 
Touched his wide shoulders, after bending low 
With reverence, though to one who knew it not. 
She was a Goddess of the infant world ; 

By her in stature the tall Amazon 

Had stood a pigmy’s height: she would have ta’en 
Achilles by the hair and bent his neck ; 

Or with a finger stay’d Ixion’s wheel. 

Her face was large as that of Memphian Sphinx, 
Pedestal’d haply in a palace-court, 

When sages look’d to Egypt for their lore. 

But oh! how unlike marble was that face : 
How beautiful! if sorrow had not made 

Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty’s self. 

There was a listening fear in her regard, 

As if calamity had but begun ; 

As if the vanward clouds of evil days 

Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 
Was with its stored thunder labouring up.” 


** Quze modo vis tantz labentem pondere cure 
Excitet ? Accessit, Regemque decenter adorans 
Immemorem, dorsum Dea contigit una suorum ; 
Splendida jam teneri mundi Dea, maxima cujus 
Ad latus imbelles pumilos zequaret Amazon ; 
Quee crine arrepti collum incurvaret Achillis, 
Aut Ixionium digito suspenderet orbem. 

Lata Deze facies, Memphitide qualis in aula 
Sphingis in immensi quandoque crepidine saxi, 
Cum vetus Agyptum coluit doctrina magistram. 
Ah ! quantum saxo facies diversa ; venustas 
Quanta Dez, et forma mceror formosior ipsa ! 
Quis timor attentus vultu, velut aspera fata 
Exantlata diu, nec adhuc absumpta trahentis ! 
Ceu prius omne malum, velitantis ut ala procella, 
Jam rabiem explésset ; sed nimbis triste paratis 
Fulminis extremum nisu succederet agmen.” 


Now, in the first place, will our reader be kind enough just 
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to take the last five lines of the English by themselves, and 
compare them carefully with the Latin. In the English the 
simile is perfect. We are all of us familiar with that state of 
the atmosphere in which we say that a thunder-storm is hover- 
ing about us, and we are yet uncertain whether it will come up 
or not. By degrees, however, our uncertainty grows less and 
less. The few heavy clouds skirting the horizon, and discharg- 
ing at intervals long rumbling claps of thunder, have given 
place to a compact lowering black mass, which we watch with 
nervous apprehension. But nobody would dream of saying that 
the preliminary terrors of the storm had been now for a long 
time exhausted, and that we were merely abiding its conclu- 
sion. The calamity has but just begun in this stage of affairs; 
the full weight of it has yet to fall upon us. Who can say that 


Mr. Merivale’s lines— 
** velut aspera fata 
Exantlata diu, nec adhuc absumpta trahentis !’’— 


express this? they imply that the worst is over, although there 
may be more to come. We should be loth to assert that Mr. 
Merivale had misunderstood Keats; but we hardly know what 
else to say. However, he must take his choice between the two 
hypotheses. He must either have misunderstood Keats, or have 
voluntarily committed himself to a singularly distorted version. 
But more remains to be told. It has been whispered about 
that Mr. Merivale has made two false quantities; and both, if 
false they are, greet us in the above passage. The first is pum?- 
los. It is true that Statius once uses the word as a tribrach; 
but then a certain class of scholars reply that Statius himself 
made a false quantity. Ifyou seem staggered by this assertion, 
they go on to affirm that the Roman poets were no more guilt- 
less of this offence than ourselves; and they quote the line of 
Horace in which he makes the final syllable of palus short; 
whereas it is known perfectly well to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge to be as long as a syllable can be. For our own 
part, however, we are willing to give Mr. Merivale the benefit 
of the doubt. It is certainly open to him to say that on such a 
point as this he would rather err with a Latin poet than be 
right with an English university. Let that pass, therefore; but 
there is, indeed, another word in this passage which all our 
charity is unable to gulp down with comfort, and that is velitan- 
tis. What is velitantis ? Some of Mr. Merivale’s critics, having 
apparently no knowledge of the word velitor, have kindly as- 
sumed that it was a misprint for volitantis. It may be so; but 
seeing that there is such a word as velitor, which almost exactly 
expresses the meaning of the English ‘ vanward,’ we must say 
our own belief is, that the word has been printed correctly. 
Tis monstrous pitiful! the word is a beautiful translation; it 
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means all it ought to mean; but it won’t scan as it ought to 
scan. The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak. Velitor isa 
word formed from veles velitis, and signifies ‘to be a veles,’ one 
of the velites or light troops in the Roman army, who skirmished 
in front of the main body, like the vanward clouds of evil days. 
So far, nothing can be better; but this ve is long; it is not veéli- 
tantis, but velitantis; and the conclusion is most disastrous. 
But here we pause. ° It is too serious a matter to make fun of, 
and we wish to take our leave of Mr. Merivale in a perfectly 
friendly way. It would be sheer blindness to deny that his 
version has immense merit. We have pointed out what we con- 
ceive to be its faults because it is our business to do so. Its 
beauties have so frequently been pointed out by others, that we 
need not do more than mention the passages which are deserving 
of special admiration. These are, the first fourteen lines; the 
omen which appalled Hyperion (134-145); the description of 
his palace, and the speech of Enceladus (294-329). <A great 
number of single lines also are extremely happy. But on the 
whole we must say that the translation adds nothing to Mr. 
Merivale’s reputation, though it might well have shed new lus- 
tre on the fame of an inferior scholar. 





Art. VII.—POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS PHASES OF THE 
ROMAN QUESTION. 


Speeches of Prince Napoleon in the French Senate. 1862. 

Questiont Urgenti. By Massimo d’Azeglio. Florence, 1861. 

Li Mediatore. A weekly Journal, edited by Pr. Carlo Passaglia. 
Turin, 1862. 

La Dottrina Cattolica e la Rivoluzione [talica: Memoria di Mon- 
signor Francesco Liverani. Florence, 1862. 

Delle nuove Condizioni del Papato. By the Abate Filippo Perfetti. 
Florence, 1861. 

Ricordi di Roma. By the Abate Filippo Perfetti. Florence, 1861. 

Il pond e la Societa. By the Abate Filippo Perfetti. Florence, 
1862. 

wer Passaglia e il Signor Guizot. Per Eusebio Reali. Turin, 
1862. 

La Rinascenza Cattolica. Florence, 1862. 


Our immortal Bunyan speaks of the surviving giant of the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death in language which has not 
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altogether stood the test of time. Christian, he says, passed 
safely enough where pilgrims who had journeyed before him 
were cruelly put to death by Pope and Pagan. For Pope, 
though yet alive, was, by reason of age and of many shrewd 
brushes got in his youth, grown crazy and stiff, so that he now 
sat in the cave’s mouth grinning and railing at those who 
travelled up the valley, but otherwise hurting no one. Since 
the prisoner of Bedford gaol thus wrote,-Giant Pope has ad- 
vanced further in years and weakness; he has met with brushes 
shrewder than those of which Christian was aware, and has 
nevertheless contrived, by alliance with the powers of darkness 
and by other, sometimes perhaps better, devices, notably to 
hinder every kind of progress, both in the neighbourhood of his 
own den and also in far countries. No wonder then if a follow- 
ing of friends and enemies continue to cling to the belief that 
his vitality remains untouched, and that in spite of all the 
clouds which now lower about our giant the New Zealander of 
criticism will come to sketch the crumbling dome of St. Paul’s, 
while in the basilica sacred to the rival apostle purple prelates 
still elevate the Host, and white-robed acolytes swing the 
smoking censer. 

The suggestions here offered, on the gravest of all the diffi- 
culties now waiting a diplomatic solution, do not affect perfect 
moderation of spirit, nor much reverence for that Laodicean 
temper growing so fashionable among us, whereby, under pre- 
tence of subordinating policy to principle, we—craven and cheap 
descendants of Cromwell and of Chatham—proclaim the im- 
mutable neutrality of England, and warn the world how, if the 
issues of freedom hung on a single British ship or a single British 
battalion, that ship should not weigh anchor and that battalion 
should not embark. Neither is there any intention to deny that 
local knowledge may become a source of prejudice ; and that 
if a personal sympathy with some of the actors in the Italian 
Revolution be the indispensable condition of a right understand- 
ing of it and them, such sympathy, however precious as a 

ossession, is no title to the confidence of persons for whom a 

icasoli and a Rattazzi, a Benedetti and a Hudson, are mere lay 
figures, less interesting and worse understood than Cicero and 
Catiline, than Carneades and Crates. At the present moment 
the subterraneous elements of the Italian question, although of 
extraordinary, nay, even of romantic, interest, are less im-= 
portant than what is above ground. Englishmen especially, if 
a little less eccentric in manner anda little more fluent in tongue 
than our insular average, should find no insuperable difficulty 
in obtaining information, now that liberty of speech and print- 
ing exists over the whole peninsula. At Turin, as the political 
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centre of Italy, that kind of knowledge which passes from mouth 
to mouth, and by the instinctive reserves of social freemasonry 
does not assume a written shape, is abundant and easy of access. 
In the courts and cabinets of northern Europe, official person~ 
ages wrap themselves in that robe of solemn grandeur which is 
a marvel and a terror to the bulk of mankind. An armadillo 
of this class is hard to outflank, and he will scarcely tell the 
hour except to some kindred individual of the species. But in 
Turin no positive indecency is implied in the Socratic method 
of questions and answers; and an inquisitive stranger who 
penetrates, under proper auspices, into the gorgeous rococo 
saloons of the Palazzo Carignano, when the President of the 
Chamber holds his official reception, will find the representa- 
tives of the great Italian nation ready enough to enter into 
frank and instructive talk. In Rome people are less commu- 
nicative; but the police can at most enforce silence in public 
places, so that by exercising a little discretion it is easy to dis- 
cover which way the current sets. 

In a former number we drew the attention of our readers to 
the theological writings of Monsignor Liverani, and the Abbés 
Passaglia and Perfetti. These pamphlets are full of interest, and 
comparable in manner and matter to the masterpieces of polem- 
ical literature. Monsignor Liverani is a prelate whose full-blown 
dignities fill half a title-page; and if his purity and learning 
were matched by one-half his fellow referendaries, protonotaries, 
canons, &c., we should not be hearing of the present struggle. 
He defends the political morality of the Italian Revolution, 
both in its acts and principles, and shows that the unani- 
mous voice of orthodox Catholic doctrine, from Ambrose and 
Augustine down to Thomas Aquinas and Suarez, recognises 
the paramount sovereignty of national and popular rights.* 
His historical pictures of the gradual debasement of the Roman 
court, from the papacy of Innocent X., as vouched for by cardi- 
nals whose books he quotes, down to the government of Anto- 
nelli, of the scandalous conditions under which the temporal 
power is now exercised, of the depravity and ignorance of the 
present generation of Roman priests and cardinals, are painted 
with a breadth and grandeur worthy of the Eagle of Meaux. 

* Liverani says: “La Chiesa non ha giammai messo in dubbio quell’ assioma, 
che vien detto moderno, cioé dimorare nel popolo la facolta di scegliere la forma 
del suo governo e di reggersi con leggi da sé stesso fatte e sanzionate: ed essere 
questa una condizione necessaria al concetto di giusto e legittimo principato per 
escludere da lui il sospetto e il sozzo nome di tirannide. Quindi, secondo le 
dottrine e tradizioni cattoliche, buono é il suffragio universale, le franchigie e le 
liberta del regime temperato con tutte le naturali e legittime inferenze di questi 
grandi principi, antichi quanto la Chiesa e inspirati da lei, che é fontana vera di 


liberta e di civilta, secondoché partitamente yedremo in progresso.” La Dottrina 
Cattolica, p. 39. 
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But from Bossuet’s sweeping flight the Italian bishop sometimes 
pounces down to humbler ground,—as, for instance, in replying 
to the attacks of the Armonia, or the Civilta Cattolica, or other 
Jesuitical foes. From these quarters he has been reviled with 
a virulence worthy of Thersites or Martin Marprelate, and in 
return, from a very breech-loader of deadly aim, he delivers a 
fire of invectives so well poised in their pounding and contemp- 
tuous scorn as to recall the most artistic phrases of our own 
Burke. The Padre Passaglia originally proposed to himself a 
less political and more peaceable mission than that undertaken 
by the fiery and magnificent Liverani. Instead of pouring vials 
of scalding wrath on the head of a Montalembert, a Merode, or 
an Antonelli, he came with words of charity and conciliation 
to bind up the wounds of Christ’s Church. In his Pro Causé 
the Italian Fenelon adjures the bishops to end the schism which 
separates them from their flocks, which is unchristian in its 
essence, and opposed to all the teachings of Scripture and tra- 
dition. The title of Professor Passaglia’s weekly journal indi- 
cates the province he wished it to fill; but J? Mediatore seems 
gradually to be assuming a more hostile tone, and to be relying 
less than before on mere spiritual weapons. Besides other good 
matter, it contains a series of articles on the Temporal Power, 
in which the subject is handled with the vast erudition that dis- 
tinguishes the learned editor. His catena of authorities, and his 
convincing though somewhat diffuse comments, have almost ex- 
hausted this topic, and he has fairly established that the absolute 
necessity of the Pope’s temporal power cannot be maintained 
on historical, dogmatical, or canonical grounds. Passaglia’s 
share in the promulgation of the “ Immaculate Conception” gave 
him great fame as a theologian: his reputation is well deserved, 
but his subtle and scholastic method is not likely to be palatable 
to Protestant critics. ‘The Abbé Perfetti is more liberal than 
Liverani,—who, though a stout champion of Victor Emanuel’s 
government, and an advocate of popular rights, is aristocratic and 
even conservative in opinion,—less theological and less devout 
than Passaglia, who professes an unchanging adherence to Ca- 
tholic dogmas. Perfetti, writing for advanced and philosophical 
thinkers of his own calibre, describes the Italian Church as a 
body rotten to the core, worthless alike for earthly or heavenly 
uses, and so destined to remain unless some heroic remedy be 
applied. The priesthood, he says, can only be purged and con- 
trolled by lay action, to which end he would restore something 
of the discipline and organisation of the sub-apostolic times, in- 
cluding therein the element of popular election. He thinks that 
neither sheep nor shepherds can struggle out of the Slough of 
spiritual Despond while their eyes are darkened by that total 
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eclipse of religious knowledge and belief which blackens Catholic 
lands in general, and his own most of all—an eclipse destined 
to hold Italy under its shadow until ground is broken for copy- 
ing that admirable rule of Protestant practice which adopts the 
Bible as the most familiar of household books, and thus helps 
on a nation’s progress both in morals and in faith. Perfetti 
is eminently practical and profound. He is rich in striking 
thoughts and racy illustrations, he is cuirassed with an armour 
of impregnable logic, and he rains his crushing blows with that 
slancio of style and economy of expression proper to his great 
countrymen Tacitus and Sallust. 

Much of what is said historically on both sides of this ques- 
tion may have no direct interest for English readers, or may be 
more profitable to the antiquarian than to the politician. Still, 
certain landmarks must be kept in view by those who would 
escape the mental parallax which so often cheats Protestant 
judgments of Roman Catholic affairs. The natives of Ceylon 
declare that their island is infested by a venomous snake, whose 
fangs are no less deadly to itself than to the prey on whom 
he fastens. Every gush of poison costs the reptile a joint of its 
tail, till by degrees its bite grows innocent and blunt, and its 
painted coil, shrinking to an unformed shape, puts on at length 
the likeness of a weak and chattering baboon. If this apologue 
were not too trivial and irreverent for application to things 
held sacred in respectable regions, it might be offered in illus- 
tration of appearances apt to deceive students who view this 
world “from the loopholes of retreat.” Our English historian 
of Latin Christianity shows how much the Papacy lived on the 
sufferance and necessities of others,—how soon its vital force 
dwindled away,—how many of its efforts were spasms rather 
than strength,—how often its influence was due to a phantom 
blaze as unreal as the mimic pomp of an operatic pageant. 
While mankind’s mistaken belief saw in the Roman Church a 
ladder from earth to heaven,—while her ministers were not only 
heralds of grace, but also pioneers in every intellectual strife 
and exploit,—while her banner was borne in the van of liberty 
and progress—so long did the church roll on in an orbit of 
her own, a bright and independent planet of the European 
system. When she turned traitor to her high calling,—when 
her temple became a den of thieves, and her priesthood a sink 
of sloth and sin,—when she began to drag the wheel herself 
had set in motion—then she became a satellite in the wake of 
these very powers on whose necks it had been her pride to 
trample. 

Yet the ingenious Ranke, and his magnificent critic Macau- 
lay, forgetting that success may imply suicide, and that victory 
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is sometimes the harbinger of defeat, have seemed to believe in 
an almost indefinite stability of the triple crown. The Roman 
Catholic Church, they say, has more than once been tottering on 
the brink of ruin, with her supremacy loosed by scoffers, her 
dogmas threatened by heretics, her creed rejected by nations, her 
dominions conquered by enemies, her pontiffs led away captive 
by tyrants,—and still she has each time risen up victorious from 
the jaws of the grave, with a fresh lease of vitality and hope; 
so that it is hard to see how she can ever perish, or why she 
should not be the last of human things. This is almost the 
language of the present Pope when, upon certain official occa- 
sions, his Holiness imparts to the faithful that, though Satan 
has in these latter days been assiduously sapping the founda- 
tions of Christ’s Church, the gates of hell will not ultimately 
prevail against her. When our eminent historians so judged, 
men were not familiar with—or, to speak more correctly, had 
forgotten—the notion of a papacy stripped of its temporal 
power. They therefore fail to distinguish between the pontiff 
and the king, and hence a confusion which recent controversy 
has learnt to avoid. However, after making all allowances, 
that verdict cannot abide. Before the Reformation had tri- 
umphed, Rome had already descended from her palmy state. 
Time was when Henry of Hohenstaufen came barefooted 
over rocks and snow to the castle of Canossa, praying Hilde- 
brand for peace and pardon—when Philip Augustus tore him- 
self from the loving arms of Agnes of Meran rather than meet 
the terrors of the church’s awful curse—when John gave 
up his realm and took oaths of vassalage to Innocent I1I.— 
when Louis of Bavaria laid down his title and surrendered the 
empire at the bidding of Clement VI. But those days went 
never to return. Princes and peoples no longer quailed except 
before an arm of flesh. In vain the thunders of the Vatican 
were launched at Elizabeth of England and Henry of Navarre. 
In vain the Pontiff year after year flung down his burning torch 
before the facade of St. Peter’s, in token that heretical and 
recusant sovereigns were excommunicated by the Bull “In 
Coend Domini.” The lightnings which had been a consuming 
fire were now a brutum fulmen, playing harmlessly around, 
except when some besotted fanatic, catching an unholy infection 
from their flashes, sought by murderous means to avenge the 
church’s cause. The woman clothed with the sun was fallen 
—fallen to be the harlot of the Seven Hills. For power and 
gain she prostituted herself to base and nameless employments. 
She fawned on dominions that she had formerly stigmatised as 
the spawn of the Infernal Serpent. She played the gaoler and 
eavesdropper for tyrants. She whetted the assassin’s knife, 
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and mixed the poisoned bowl. She became the pander of 
kings and statesmen, and the parasite of players and buffoons. 

‘Yet was the majesty of the tiara to be dragged down deeper 
and deeper still. He who would measure the power of Pius 
IX. and Gregory XVI. against the power of Sixtus V. and 
Leo X., should compare the artistic monuments of the two 
periods. What the Cippolino column of the Piazza di Spagna 
is to the obelisk of the Vatican,—what the frescoes of the Im- 
maculate Conception are to the “ Miracle of Bolsena,”—that is 
the papacy of our own day to the papacy of the 16th century. 
The Pontiff may pretend to sit firmly on a throne beneath 
which the ground is quaking and splitting, but the fatal fingers 
have written Upharsin upon the wall, suggesting doubts that 
may be solved without a Daniel. His organising and direct- 
ing influence is clean gone; his political importance is less than 
nothing; he has no allies -but a few weak bigots; his hand no 
longer guides the Catholic communities of Europe,—for each 
of these has made its own local treaty with the mammon of un- 
righteousness, here serving as bottle-holder to reaction, there as 
incendiary to revolution. 

I. Nothing can be more instructive than the pertinacious 
resistance of the Romans to the Pope’s civil authority, From 
the papacy of Hildebrand, the founder of the monarchy, to that 
of Nicolas V., who immediately preceded the epoch when po- 
pular privileges were crushed throughout the greater part of 
Europe, the domestic history of Rome is an almost uninter- 
rupted series of conspiracies and seditions. The episodes of 
Frangipani, of Rienzi, and of Porcaro are typical of the normal 
troubles of the temporal power as described to the cardinals on 
his death-bed by Nicolas V. The subjects of other sovereigns 
had from time to time risen up against their authority; but 
the Popes were the only rulers perpetually exposed to insult, 
dethronement, imprisonment, banishment, and murder. Those 
four centuries during which the Romans were in a state of 
chronic rebellion have been thus accurately characterised by 
Hume: “ Though the name and authority of the court of Rome 
were so terrible in the remote countries of Europe, which were 
sunk in profound ignorance, and were entirely unacquainted 
with its character and conduct, the pope was so little revered at 
home that his inveterate enemies surrounded the gates of Rome 
itself, and even controlled his government in that city; and the 
ambassadors who, from a distant extremity of Europe, carried 
to him the humble, or rather abject, submissions of the greatest 
potentates of the age, found the utmost difficulty to make their 
way to him, and to throw themselves at his feet.” This strug- 
gle against the temporal power was chiefly, if not exclusively, 
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carried on by the city and neighbourhood of Rome. The pro- 
vincial privileges being extensive, the municipalities had the 
local taxation and administration in their own hands down to 
the beginning of the present century, and it was not till after 
1815 that the Pope tore up the charters, violated the municipal 
rights, and centralised all authority in Rome. From that mo- 
ment the fate of his temporalities was sealed ; for the discontent 
of the capital immediately seized the provinces, so that foreign 
intervention became necessary to the existence of his govern- 
ment. Hence the alliance of the papacy with its ancient enemy 
the house of Austria, and hence the state of things with which 
our own generation is familiar. 

It would be waste of time to compile a fresh catalogue of 
enormities, which, as Lord Russell stated, have no parallel even 
in Turkey. Besides, whatever the oppression, baseness, cruel- 
ties, corruption, thefts, simonies, perjuries, and other scandals 
ascribed to the Roman government, such phenomena are less 
characteristic of the papacy in particular than of tyranny in 
general, What is peculiar to Rome isa spirit of mulish im- 
potence, that delights in making its power felt by acts of trivial 
teasing. “Il Papa Ré” is a mosquito who, not satisfied with 
wounding and poisoning, flaps and trumpets in the eyes and 
ears of his victims, so as to combine a maximum of injury and 
insult. For instance, about six months ago a crusade was 
undertaken against photography. It was forbidden to exercise 
this harmless art without a license, and to practise it without 
permission, even as a private pastime, became a penal offence. 
The pretext of this childish order was the alleged reproduction 
of subjects offensive to ecclesiastical delicacy, although the sale 
of such articles had been so closely watched that cards of Gari- 
baldi, Cavour, Ricasoli, Victor Emanuel, &c. could not be ex- 
posed or sold.* Its real aim was evidently to avenge an im- 
pertinence offered to the ex-Queen of Naples. Her majesty 
indulges a passion pardonable in any handsome sovereign 
who, with unusual temptations to levity, restrains herself not- 
withstanding, and generously gives no ground of suspicion to 
those who are themselves incapacitated for making her jealous. 
She has herself photographed under every variety of posture 


* However, a work just published under the ol‘actory title of Ze Parfum de 
Rome, and bearing no less a name than that of Veuillot— non parum fucetus 
scurra—condemns “|’infection photographique” as a damnable discovery, which, 
in the writer’s opinion, even out-herods the infamous device whereby designing 
men have debauched the lightnings of heaven, and prostituted them to the dirty 
service of telezraph communication. Even railways are not spared by this French 
Ruskin, who calls scientific men “ brutes polytechniques.” Such skimble-skambie 
stuff may be thought to earn for its writer the long-eared title after which Dog- 
berry hankered; but M. Veuillot’s “bad eminence” as a defender of the faith for- 


bids such summary reasoning. 
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and costume; and some enthusiastic artist, desiring to complete 
the seric but wanting authentic data, joined the royal head 
to a body borrowed from other quarters, and clothed in wo- 
man’s primeval pride. This ingenious and perhaps not ill-mean- 
ing individual was forthwith apprehended, and immured in the 
castle of St. Angelo. A future Byron may hence poeticize on 
the improved morality of the Tiara:—under Sergius IV. the 
mausoleum of Hadrian serves as a boudoir for the infamous 
Marozia; under Pius IX. it lodges an evil-doer who, in rivalry 
of Candaules and Peeping Tom, profanes the mysteries of crea- 
tion in the person of an unclothed princess. Hine ile lacryme. 
Hence the rage and rigours of the Roman police. 

Another speciality of Rome is the prohibition to compli- 
ment a singer or dancer by throwing flowers on the stage; 
for the cunning Romans extract treasonable hints out of mere 
botany ; so that the rule is-never suspended but on extraordinary 
occasions, and then only in return for a guarantee that bouquets 
and wreaths shall not be striped with red, white, and green. 
By such devices, if that excellent and provident statesman Car- 
dinal Antonelli judge aright, liberal ideas will eventually be 
extirpated. When Garibaldi’s likeness and flag are kept out of 
view,—when no news transpire except through an official filter, 
—when walls have ears, and every indiscretion is followed by 
arrest, how should Romans know what people are saying and 
doing at Florence and Turin? But, to make assurance doubly 
sure, no native of the Pope’s States can quit them on any pre- 
tence whatever except after signing a declaration that he will 
not attempt to return. This enlightened precaution for isolat- 
ing Rome from democratic Europe is as the law of the Medes 
and Persians; and last autumn individuals technically interested 
in certain departments of the Exhibition were, though quite 
unconnected with politics, refused leave to visit Florence. 

Having resisted as long as possible the introduction of 
railroads, and refused to abate one iota of the old European 
system for making locomotion disagreeable and dear by means 
of custom-houses and passports, the papal government clings to 
every abuse and fag-end of feudal administration. Not only 
is Rome a howling anachronism in respect to its political at- 
mosphere, but public works and improvements—if such a mis- 
nomer be admissible—are conducted in a manner which, when 
Plancus was consul, would have cost the recalcitrant ediles a 
tumble from the Tarpeian rock. Then, as if moral obscurity 
did not suffice, the wretched Romans are condemned to ma- 
terial darkness, light being a luxury which it is inexpedient 
to bring into general use. Only two or three main streets are 
laid with gas, where, however, as far as concerns traffic and 
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movement, lamps are less wanted than on Salisbury Plain. 
Apart from what little life may be lent to the general cir- 
culation by patrols of reg-legged French soldiers and groups 
of gray-coated Papal Zouaves, Rome is silent as the tomb. 
No man has business to transact, or having any expects it to 
issue otherwise than in loss and want, or hopes to find here- 
after a remunerative market for his labour. Trade and com- 
merce, never very brilliant at best, are sinking from bad to 
worse; and if the tide of foreign visitors, which has of late 
years been ebbing, had not set in this winter with a recovery, 
it is hard to see how the shops of the Via Condotti, and others 
specially destined to attract strangers, could have been kept 
open. The shops depending on the regular Roman consumer 
are so empty and poverty-stricken, that it would be hard to 
find their like in the smallest provincial towns of other Euro- 
pean states. But, except in the case of those regular beggars 
who, in spite of the pretended munificence of papal alms-giving, 
swarm in numbers not known or at least not seen elsewhere, 
Roman misfortune is habitually accompanied by a worthy pride, 
whose voice exhorts to silent suffering. So that although the 
evidences of pervading ruin, bankruptcy, and starvation can- 
not fail to strike even a hasty and superficial observer, yet 
do all appearances fall short of the stern and hideous reality. 
No wonder “ I] Papa Re” forbids his miserable subjects to visit 
territories which the freedom and industry of an emancipated 
race has caused to flow with milk and honey. 

Amongst other crimes against civilisation specially com- 
mitted in the Patrimony of St. Peter, none is more offensive 
to Reman feeling than the protection granted to Francis II. 
of Naples. It may not be generally known to English readers 
that a committee was established at Marseilles for the purpose 
of encouraging, and, if possible, of developing into a regular 
and organised system those sporadic and unconnected acts of 
brigandage which have always been a normal and essential 
institution in both the Sicilies. The conservative classes of 
central and northern Europe were canvassed for cash, and re- 
cruits of all countries invited to enlist on a service whose 
real character was a latrocinio hidden under the dexterous eu- 
phemism of civil war. For reaction, though constantly grow- 
ing more bitter and besotted, is forced to wear a mask of 
decent scruples; so that even the pious intent of disturbing 
Victor Emanuel’s government would hardly have been visa 
enough for a begging-box avowedly destined to encourage rob- 
bers and murderers no more political in their character than 
the Thugs and Dacoits of our Indian history. The pill having 
been thus gilt, the Legitimists and Orleanists of France, and the 
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aristocracy of Belgium, came forward with personal and pecu- 
niary help; so that the committee was enabled to despatch to 
Civita Vecchia, by the French “messageries,” regular rein- 
forcements of men, money, and arms. Some of these volun- 
teers thought they were going on a crusade to defend the Pope. 
Some went knowingly to herd with galley-thieves and cut- 
throats, from an esthetic wish to realise the romance of bandit 
life. Some offered because they connected with interests dear 
to their own conscience a cause which, in the language of the 
lies they listened to, reposed on whole provinces already in in- 
surrection, and populations ready to rise. Besides the matériel 
above named, further supplies were shipped at Trieste (in spite 
of the vigilance of the Austrian authorities), and landed, as 
occasion permitted, on the coast of the Boot: so that the ama- 
teurs were well equipped, and able to give useful help to their 
professional brethren. Across the frontier of the Abruzzi, 
there was and is a stream of brigandage running from and to- 
wards Rome, under the special protection of the Papal police 
and custom-house authorities, who, on this side, as at Civita 
Vecchia, granted such visitors an easy entry. The brigand- 
age had its head-quarters in Rome, and matters were not 
even transacted under a cloke of decent secrecy. In the face 
of day there were seen about the Monte Cavallo, and in the 
court of the Quirinal Palace (where Francis II. lodges), knots 
of individuals whose appearance at once betrayed their errand 
and recalled to every reader of the Promessi Spost the scowl- 
ing bravos who dogged the steps of Don Rodrigo when he visited 
the mountain fastness of “The Unknown.” This sight enraged 
the people of Rome: so much so, that members of the lowest 
class would loudly express their wrath, with vehement asser- 
tions that those marauders had not been joined by a single 
Roman,—no, not even by some ignorant and starving Sparafu- 
cile from the district beyond the Tiber. Credulous Knights of 
the Garter and ex-ministers of foreign affairs may, then, deign 
to learn a lesson from the rude and unlettered Trasteverini. 

M. Billault declared before the Corps Legislatif of France, 
that, if the army of occupation were withdrawn from Rome, 
grave personal risks would be run by Pope and Cardinals. 
Monsignor Liverani goes further, and states that, in his opinion, 
within a week after such a departure not a priest or friar would 
be left alive: “ So fierce and savage,” he says, “is the public 
indignation against the government of these last years.” This 
language may be strong, but nothing can equal the contemptu- 
ous hatred of the Romans for their spiritual tyrants, unless it 
be the confident faith with which they look for the coming of 
the king who is to loose their fetters. To the higher eccle- 
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siastics, to a sprinkling of noble courtiers and chamberlains, to 
the higher employés in general, the maintenance of the Pope’s 
power is a personal interest, and beyond the limits of their 
combined faction no voice is lifted up in favour of the status quo. 
The aristocracy is no longer characterised by that vigour of 
thought and action which marked the medieval Orsini and Co- 
lonna; but though few of them show any desire to resume 
a political influence long since abdicated or lost, they have no 
corporate tendency to detach themselves from the national cause. 
Amongst the bourgeoisie, including persons of independent for- 
tune unconnected with government, merchants, traders, shop- 
keepers of every grade, members of professions, employés of a 
subordinate degree,—the attachment—or, to be more exact, the 
loyalty—to Victor Emmanuel is hardly less enthusiastic than in 
Florence or Turin. The plebs follow the lead of the middle 
class, and, what is significant enough, they already speak of their 
expected liberator as if he had been long since crowned on the 
Capitol. He is always “ J/ Ré”—the rightful and unchallenged 
heir of Romulus and Augustus. This adhesion of the Romans 
to the house of Savoy is one of many instances of the Italian 
mind spontaneously embracing a new idea and acting on a new 
instinct. During the ten years which ended in 1859, republican 
principles were rife in Rome. The triumvirs had left behind this 
legacy to aspiring and discontented youth, and liberalism, hay- 
ing no motive to be royalist, ran in a democratic groove. But 
on the signature of the peace of Villafranca, it became evident 
that unless some means were discovered for compensating Pied- 
mont, and still more Italy, for the failure of the Milan pro- 
gramme, there would be nothing to set against so much waste 
of blood and treasure. Accordingly the Romans, inspired by a 
sudden sympathy with feelings which were growing up else- 
where in no less rapid and mysterious fashion, from Republicans 
became Royalist supporters of the national idea. The rising 
reputation of Count Cavour, the prestige of Victor Emanuel, 
and the promising prospects of liberty under the Sardinian 
monarchy, had for some time been doing work since ascribed by 
papal logic to Piedmontese gold. Still the change was no less 
swift than sweeping, and significant of features which honour- 
ably characterise the Italian mind. Italians have yet to com- 
plete their political schooling ; but no other Continental nation 
is so impatient of dreams and vagaries as they—no other Con- 
tinental nation is blessed with so much hard common sense, 
quick insight into public wants, hostility to abstract creeds, and 
pliant readiness to discover and try fresh cures. 

II. Another element of the Roman question relates to the 
Eternal City as future capital of the Peninsula. It will natu- 
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rally appear to those who judge without personal knowledge 
of men and things, that this at least is a matter on which 
there can be no difference of opinion. The concurrence of all 
statesmen, be their colour what it may, the favour accorded 
to the emphatic declarations of Baron Ricasoli and Signor 
Rattazzi, that they would never abandon this point of Cavour's 
policy, the popular demonstrations by which from time to time 
the rivals of Rome have energetically and spontaneously re- 
nounced their own claims in favour of hers,—these symptoms 
may seem to point to a logical conviction pervading all parts 
and classes of the kingdom. But no such proposition could be 
correctly applied to the situation except as a statement of the 
mere fact that this is the key generally offered and accepted 
in solution of a knotty riddle. If the peace of Villafranca 
took Italy by surprise, so did the extraordinary events which 
followed. Signor Mazzini, indeed, felt no astonishment. He 
had foreseen every thing. His invisible hand had pulled the 
strings of all the puppets, great and small. His tongue had 
set the whole Peninsula on fire with a passion for unity. He 
was master and moderator of the revolution, as he had been its 
instigator. He now abdicated in favour of the King of Sar- 
dinia, although it was certain that his majesty would prove 
traitor, and chastise with scorpions the trusting fools who hoped 
from his milder sway a relief from the whips which had lately 
scourged them. With this special exception, thinking men had 
not contemplated that which actually happened. Count Ca- 
vour’s original scheme was to realise the traditional aspirations 
of Italy by driving Austria for good and all beyond the Alps. 
Lombardy and Venice would have been joined to Piedmont ; 
while, the national independence being thus achieved and gua- 
ranteed, the Pope and his rivals in tyranny must needs have 
consented to mend their ways. 

What Cavour planned did not come to pass, and what he 
had not dreamed of was brought about. From that passion 
for compromise which makes the diplomacy of Napoleon III. 
so dark for those clever persons who fondly attribute to his 
majesty all manner of wily schemes,—a passion at once his 
most splendid attribute and his chief failing,—it resulted that 
the barrier set up between Italy and Austria proved a wall built 
with untempered mortar, The scheme of a Confederation was 
a page, somewhat docked and garbled, from the Speranze of 
Balbo and the Rinnovamento of Gioberti. It was no snare, 
but it was a stumbling-block, and happily a stumbling-block in 
which men read, as if by magic, the secret of a safer road. To 
the new idea of “ Italia una,” that of Rome as capital was in- 
stinctively tacked as a natural corollary, not merely because 
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the choice was such as none would care to challenge, but also 
because the gauntlet was thus boldly flung down in the enemy’s 
teeth, and claim clearly laid to every inch of Italian soil. Yet 
cool reflection can furnish few except historical reasons to recom- 
mend it as a metropolis, and more objections on other grounds 
than can be counted against any other Italian city. In his Ques- 
tiont Urgenti Massimo d’ Azeglio—clarum et venerabile nomen 
—has examined some of these, and he concludes for the superior 
claims of Florence. His pamphlet was ill received at the time: 
his influence in Italy is no longer that of the author of Hitore 
Fieramosca and Gli ultimi Casi di Romagna; but thinking 
men in considerable numbers share his views. He says, that 
the capital, being the seat of a national parliament and a cen- 
tre of government, should be fixed in a civilised country, and 
intrusted to the guardianship of a people whose traditional 
habits, morals, intelligence, and civilisation, may be taken in 
guarantee of their good conduct, and of the courage and self- 
restraint with which, when danger threatens or excitement 
tempts, they may be expected to set an example to Italy 
and to Europe by respecting the independence of the legisla- 
ture and the supremacy of the law. Such an example, the 
Chevalier might have added, as was shown in the Piazza Ma- 
dama, and under the porticoes of the Po, when news came that 
the Croats had crossed the Ticino; or when Garibaldi learnt 
that the population which filled the streets of Turin might 
gather into a crowd but would never become a mob. Azeglio 
further finds arguments in the unhealthy climate of Rome and 
its neighbourhood; for although, under the influence of an im- 
proved agriculture, and, above all, when lands now waste come 
to be tilled and inhabited, malaria may be driven back or even 
got rid of altogether, there will necessarily be a period of transi- 
tion, during which Rome will prove an unwholesome residence. 
And, what may at first blush seem a transcendental rather 
than a sanitary question, both Azeglio and Liverani credit 
the Roman atmosphere with baleful influences not belong- 
ing to the province of a board of health. But if men as free 
from superstition as Lord Palmerston or Canon Stanley de- 
liberately denounce the ambiente of the Seven Hills as pre- 
disposing to political jobbery and corruption, and if sensible 
popes write despairingly of le temperie di questa patria, we may 
hesitate before classing their objection with the fancies of those 
picturesque times when comets boded no good, and basilisks 
burrowed in every cellar. There are also considerations against 
Rome derived from its strategical position, and the difficulty 
of fortifying the city and its approaches; Florence being in 
this respect a more convenient military site. Azeglio might 
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have added to his list exceptions like these,—that vast sums of 
money would be absorbed in turning the most savage city in 
Europe into a fit capital for Italy; that, in the first instance, 
the charges for works of absolute necessity, such as laying gas, 
and other municipal improvements, must fall on the national 
exchequer, and would go far to drain it; that the material con- 
veniences wanted for lodging the government of a great country 
do not exist, and cannot be created without the perpetration of 
acts of vandalism on which the mind refuses to dwell; that 
the city cannot expand because there is no room for building, 
unless the ashes of the Caesars be dug up and defiled. This 
may be sentimental logic, but it probably catches the sympa- 
thy of every educated human being. Again, who does not see 
how much the moral hindrances of the Italian question are 
aggravated by pitchforking Victor Emanuel and his parliament 
into the very face of Pio Nono and the Propaganda? The 
most frantic optimist can scarcely expect that Pope and Cardi- 
nals will abdicate their past glories without a struggle or a pang ; 
or that the bitterness of their grief, and with it their tendency 
to plotting and rebellion, will not be doubled, if the men and 
principles who have supplanted them are paraded close to their 
eyes and ears. It will be one thing if Giant Pope, when his 
earthly sceptre is taken from him, is permitted to sit in a pious 
and dignified retreat, telling his beads or contemplating his ruins 
in peace and comfort—another thing if he cannot take the air on 
the Belvedere of the Vatican, or on the sunny slopes of the Pin- 
cian, without stumbling upon the tokens of his own humiliation ; 
one thing for the holy father to know and feel that wolves 
have broken into his fold, stolen his sheep-hook, and devoured 
his sheep—another thing for him to have the wolves prowling 
beneath his very windows, whether yelping in hostile harmony, 
or with presumptuous good-nature offering him the paw of 
peace. Under any circumstances, the loss of a crown must be 
sufficiently obnoxious to the sufferer, and there might be better 
hope of the non possumus now muttered with such unabated 
determination relaxing into a more tractable order of ideas, if 
it were proposed to treat on a basis which would not necessa- 
rily imply the transfer of Turin to Rome. Locate the capital of 
Italy elsewhere,—let Rome be one amongst the many Italian 
cities,—let the civil government be administered by a Prefect 
and his council,—then the Pope, and, what is of no small import- 
ance, the Catholic opinion of Europe, would be in presence of a 
more practicable issue. Good Catholics are by degrees growing 
familiar with the idea of a spiritual papacy, and are already dis- 
counting the future triumphs of their church when it shall be 
freed from its temporal clog. But they cannot, nor will they, 
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unless under the sternest logic of accomplished fact, stomach 
the notion that Rome is not only to be absorbed by Italy, but 
specially to be deodorised and kyanised with democratic and 
pantheistic disinfectants, so that cassocked promenaders and 
processions will be exposed to mockery and maltreatment at 
the hands of the children of Belial. It is in view of such a 
consummation that the Pope would abandon Rome with the 
French army. Now this is a responsibility which the Emperor 
Napoleon is naturally reluctant to assume. A Pope in Rome 
is an evil difficult enough to deal with; but a Pope out of Rome 
is an unknown quantity not to be measured by human fore- 
sight ;— let alone a locomotive Pope, scouring about the face 
of Europe like a spiritual panther, behaving in a fashion that 
no one pretends to anticipate, and perhaps bringing about most 
unforeseen results. 

How keenly some of these difficulties are felt may be ga- 
thered from a recent work by no less a person than Mamiani, 
La Rinascenza Cattolica. The Italian minister at Athens ex- 
presses his notion of a reformed papacy under the guise of a 
fictitious panorama of the future. Rome becomes, morally and 
intellectually speaking, a perfect pays de cocagne, but as a 
metropolis most unmanageable. King Victor is sent to live at 
Frascati—* per riverenza al Pontefice;” and, from similar senti- 
ments of propriety, the parliamentary and ministerial palaces are 
“ murati nelle parti remote e deserte della citta.” 

But Rome’s shortcomings are measured by the advantages 
of Florence. If the capital of Italy were pitched in the vale 
of the Arno, no European country would have so matchless a 
metropolis. The spurs of the rocky Apennine, gathering into 
an amphitheatre of purple hills girded with groves of cork 
and cistus,—the castles, the villas, the belfries, the marble ter- 
races embosomed in mulberries, grapes, and olives,—the lux- 
uriant Etruscan fields, golden with corn and maize, where 
teams of milk-white oxen drag home the plenty of a thriving 
and happy people,—the river glistening like a seam of molten 
metal on the dark champaign, and winding between bustling 
quays and under crowded bridges,—the streets humming 
like a beehive with the throng of citizens decent in de- 
meanour and dress, fine in courtesy, noble in independent 
pride, rich in intelligence and worth,—the architectural mar- 
vels that stretch from Pitti’s princely palace to Strozzi’s 
frowning fortress and Orgagna’s airy loggia,—the Piazza, in 
which, beneath the enamelled campanile of Giotto and the 
soaring dome of Brunelleschi, a reverent posterity still shows 
the spot where Dante was wont to sit and muse on the charms 
of Beatrice or on the broken font of his “ bel Giovanni’—such 
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is the panorama unrolled before the eye in the city and terri- 
tory of Florence, and made doubly glorious by the remem- 
brance that from this little garden sprang that galaxy of men 
of genius to whom Europe owes the beginnings of her letters, 
her science, and her art. Florence has all the requisites of a 
model capital. There is room for building. The situation is good 
for civil and military wants alike. Great towns lie close at hand 
which would be useful legal and administrative swccursales to 
the political centre. The moral and intellectual character of 
the people can hardly be surpassed. A physiognomy of high 
civilisation is worn by the whole district. While, if reference 
be made to the historic past, Florence bears the bell from 
every Italian competitor; and not least from Rome herself, 
whose annals, be they papal, imperial, or republican, contradict 
every leading idea of the present movement. However, in 
spite of these and other potent arguments, the claims of Rome 
are likely enough to prevail; and it is scarcely to be expected 
that any statesman or party will come forward on behalf of 
Florence so long as such championship might seem tantamount, 
not merely to a change of programme as regards the future 
capital, but also to a shirking of the responsibilities of the 
whole Roman question. 

III. Recent philosophy showing how the world is civilised 
and educated by material and intellectual agents alone, and how 
mind is the creature of food, scenery, and weather, has illustrated 
this grand deduction by a reference to the case of Italy. The as- 
pects of nature there prevailing should be hostile to the scientific 
complexion. While earth is quaking, grumbling, and spitting 
forth fire, men will not study the principles of mechanics, nor 
watch the movements of the heavenly bodies, nor hunt for 
new motive powers. Accordingly, Italy’s contributions to po- 
sitive science must have been few and relatively unimportant. 
True, that no other country can match the long list of names 
from Galileo to Galvani,—true, that every historian, from 
D’Alembert to Whewell, calls her “the Mother of Science.” 
But mere facts cannot upset a chain of rigorous causation; 
therefore the law stands intact, and such objections probably 
add to its weight and value. This is evidently the spirit proper 
to acomprehensive philosophy; but in such a spirit we do not 
pretend to grasp the Roman question. In opposition, then, to 
the higher criticism, our modest aim being limited to political 
and diplomatic truths, we are forced to state that the Penin- 
sula shows no present symptoms of religious movement ; that 
Italians are exclusively thinking of roads, railways, schools, 
traffic, armies, and annexations, and by no means of treasures 
which neither moth nor rust shall corrupt. Provided moral 
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support for Italy be forthcoming and efficient, her friends will 
not be curious to scrutinise its origin; yet there can be little 
doubt that some portion of English sympathy flows from se- 
condary sources, and even from misapprehension. For instance, 
we are, as a nation, easily swayed by our traditional hatred 
to the Pope. The squibs and bonfires of the 5th November 
point to something beyond a pyrotechnic explosion of childish 
Protestantism; they are significative of a bias imbibed with 
our mother’s milk,—a bias which, if now little better than a 
prejudice, was in other times amongst the happiest of our 
popular instincts. Unless appearances deceive, generations 
may pass away and Englishmen will still burn the image of 
Guido Fawkes; still repeat with reverential memory the dying 
prayer of the royal child, “ Defend this realm from papistry, 
and maintain thy true religion.” No wonder, then, if sanguine 
persons hasten to the conclusion, that the Italian movement 
challenges not only the temporalities, but also the dogmas of 
Rome, so that Italy may hereby come to adopt a form of faith 
analogous to, or even identical with, ours. But according to 
experience a reformation must be the spontaneous result of 
religious passions, or the logical and reasoned solution of a poli- 
tical struggle. Now Italy offers neither of these conditions, 
and the seed is not sown which will reproduce them hereafter. 
It may not be superfluous to explain briefly the state of “the 
religious idea” amongst priests and people. As regards the 
latter, official phraseology sometimes speaks of their eminently 
Catholic condition, and attachment to the Church; but such a 
hyperbole is used by way of retort or deprecation. In the 
mouth of a Rattazzi or a Ricasoli, itis no more serious than was 
the pretence of ‘ religio’ drawn from the Sibylline books, with 
which the Roman senate coloured their refusal to restore King 
Ptolemy by the hands of Pompey. Apart from stray excep- 
tions of this kind, there are no appearances that need mislead 
Englishmen who refrain from applying to foreign society the 
results of domestic generalisation. Whatever estimate be made 
of the recent growth, or the reverse, of scepticism or indiffer- 
ence, we are evidently enlivened by a stream of theological 
feeling which, whether charitable, «esthetic, critical, or pietistic, 
continually flows with a current more or less brisk and constant. 
History shows how this Anglo-Saxon tendency has never been 
wholly wanting. It even breaks forth in ground little favour- 
able to sucha growth. Henry VIII. so loved theology that he 
indited a tract against Luther with no less gusto than he be- 
- headed an unchaste queen. James I. was a hot champion of the 
faith ; and of all the doctors who disagreed in the war of Arminius 
and Gomarus, none edified the States General with discourses 
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more learned and more incomprehensible than his. Quite re- 
cently, the first and only gun fired in a grave international 
quarrel is accompanied by a roll on the “drum ecclesiastic :” 
“JT was sitting on my deck,” writes Captain Williams, of the 
Trent, “ reading the Essays and Reviews.” Excluding Holland, 
where the spirit of “the Brothers of the Common Life” is not 
yet extinct,—where youthful beauty, without the sins, and so 
without need of the repentance, of a Lavalliére or a Maintenon, 
not seldom renounces the world, the flesh, and the devil,—the 
spiritual pulse beats feebly beyond the Channel. In France the 
mantle of Calvin and of Simon has descended upon philosophers 
who know less of the Vulgate than of the Zendavesta, and 
whose labours excite no general interest. In Germany the 
mingling of Protestants with Catholics has produced perfect 
tolerance and general doubt; and a Vatke or a Feuerbach seem 
to value the faith of Moses as a term of comparison with that 
of Bouddha, or as a vehicle for assaulting rival commentators 
with vituperation and lampoons. But in Italy we even lose 
sight of critical inquiry, and so arrive at the nadir of religious 
thought. Good papists of course exist, but in insignificant 
numbers; and that reverence for authority or obedience to 
habit which ties them to the automatic performance of a 
fixed lip-service, prevents their analysing the grounds and 
merits of the programme. The intelligent majority is sceptical 
from indifference or conviction, but too careless to be rancorous 
enemies or controversial antagonists of superstition. Outside 
these two classes there is no orthodox school seeking to effect 
a compromise between faith and reason, for heresy alone could 
propose to abate one jot or tittle of a dogmatic symbol; and, 
under any circumstances, nothing would be more repugnant to 
the Italian mind than the jugglery, so satisfactory to northern 
intelligence, which mistakes mystifications for solutions, and 
fancies immense progress has been made because the doctrines 
of Pyrrho are nowadays couched in the language of St. Paul. 
Abbé Perfetti and other earnest thinkers are urging, in 
partial remedy of this state of things, that the Bible should 
be popularised throughout the Peninsula. They wish Italian 
children to lisp their earliest lessons in the same blessed words 
which the youthful Timothy repeated eighteen hundred years 
ago; and they hope that the holy associations of the nursery 
would seal the national heart with a durable impress of Chris- 
tian thoughts and practice. But this attempt to acclimatise 
feelings and habits foreign to southern nature is scarcely des- 
tined to be realised. As regards the Bible in particular, it 
would be a great mistake to project our own sentiments abroad. 
No observation could be better than the opening phrase of 
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a recent leader in the Times,—one of those true words 
often spoken in jest,—that, after all, what most distinguished 
us from foreigners was our acquaintance with the Bible. 
There is nothing in Continental biography analogous to that 
exact knowledge of chapter and verse which has so often been 
possessed by eminent Englishmen, however secular their pur- 
suits. Lord Chatham and William Pitt, Lord Byron and 
Lord Macaulay, had on their tongues more texts than many 
a deeply-read divine of the Continent. The general public 
shares this taste. A good sermon proves a taking ingredient 
in a fashionable novel. Most readers are more interested 
in the discourses of Kettledrumle and Poundtext than in the 
love-passages of Edith Bellenden and Henry Morton. This 
tendency cannot be ascribed to the fact that our Bible is not 
only the record of supernatural things, but also the noblest 
literary monument of the English tongue. For it began to 
influence the character and intellect of the nation at a date 
when the philological and esthetical considerations implied in 
such an objection would have been quite inappreciable by 
the bulk of readers. At any rate, the leaning is quite our 
own; and on the Continent any thing like bibliolatry is gene- 
rally distasteful, except, perhaps, to the ejaculatory pietistic 
fractions of Germany and Holland. In France the spiritual 
philosophy of the day does not even see in the Bible a book 
calculated to humanise and elevate the heart. M. Rénan, who, 
by right of his genius and his sympathies with the religious 
idea, exercises a profound influence wherever the French lan- 
guage is read, cannot comprehend how unprepared minds can 
benefit by the study of God’s dealings with a portion of the 
Semitic stock. Indeed, as far as the masses are concerned, he 
would approve the behaviour of Jehoiada when that impious 
king cut the prophet’s roll in pieces with his penknife, and 
flung the fragments upon the hearth. In this matter French 
and Italian opinion are nearly identical. A change may come; 
great efforts are being made to effect it; but there is at pre- 
sent every probability that the status quo will be maintained. 
Races have instincts, which, if not permanent, must neverthe- 
less be accounted as stable by politicians who have to provide 
for immediate consequences. Italians will not soon lay aside 
the fine polish of their manners for our rougher exercise of the 
amenities of social intercourse. They will not exchange their 
swift esthetic intuitions for our toilsome and artificial taste. 
Neither will they as yet borrow our religious conscience, with 
all its peculiar appurtenances of private prayer, study, and me- 
ditation. Apart from differences of ceremony and dogma there is 
something between them and us—something besides the adora- 
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tion of the Virgin Mother, the mystery of the consecrated wafer, 
the whispers of the confessional, and the power to bind and loose. 
Our education fosters wants and feelings none the less real 
because partly created by the faith which ministers to them. 
Devout English hearts yearn for secret communings with the 
invisible world, for that spark of heavenly flame which warms 
and comforts amidst the treasons and disappointments of life ; 
while Italians, inheriting somewhat of the old Roman self- 
reliance, demand a more sensuous and more social religion, 
full of outward and impersonal acts, and gay with the pomp 
and gold of holiday worship. Their place is by the altar of 
burnt-offerings and the laver of brass; ours before the mercy- 
seat and the guardian cherubim. As a further token that the 
reforming tendencies which actually exist do not point towards 
Protestantism, itis worth while to observe that the Passagliani, 
as some call them, profess an unswerving though charitable 
hostility to heterodox doctrine.* And the Mediatore declares, 
on behalf of the learned doctor, that he is in no sense the 
founder of a sect, and that he has no desire to head a following 
of Italian Jansenists. Of course the Armonia and Civiltd Cat- 
tolica affect to believe that Passaglia, Liverani, and others are 
Protestants in disguise, and that their orthodoxy is a device 
like that of Marshal Ligonier at the battle of Lauffeld, who, 
finding himself in the midst of the French troops, tried to 
escape detection by rallying a broken regiment and advancing 
sword in hand against his own men. But the honesty of the 
* Passagliani’”’? is unimpeachable; and, on the other hand, it 
should be remembered that, with the cessation of the Pope’s 
temporal power, their movement will lose much of its interest 
and importance. Finally, historic precedents are discouraging 
enough to seekers for the prologue of a reformation. No 
distinguished Italian voice, lay or ecclesiastic, was ever lifted 
up in favour of tenets involving a revolution in religion. 
Sects like the Fraticelli and the Flagellants, preachers like 
Abbot Joachim and Fra Dolcino, taught a half mystic, half de- 
mocratic gospel more or less analogous to the principles set 
forth by John Ball and Jack Straw. Nor was it the aim of 
Arnoldo of Brescia and Machiavelli to lay the axe to the roots 
of Catholic tradition and belief; but rather on social and poli- 
tical grounds to remodel the relations of Church and State, to 
limit the encroachments of the spiritual arm, and, in fact, to 
carry out many of the changes recommended by a Gioberti, 
a Ventura, and a Rosmini. Between them and our own Wy- 


* As a specimen of the general feeling on this point, it may be mentioned that 
the liberal clerical press, such as ‘‘ La Colonna di Fuoco” of Naples, loudly de- 
nounces Protestant heterodoxy, and insists on the Bible being widely circulated. 
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cliffe, or the Bohemian Huss, there is no bond of fellowship 
beyond the common name of reformer. Neither has Italy wit- 
nessed those stern religious outbursts which have from time to 
time occurred elsewhere. Her moments of frenzy, asceticism, 
and hallucination, when men went about mortifying the flesh 
with scourgings and fastings, or raving with the delirium of a 
spiritual madness, were not the deliberate and prolonged po- 
pular movements that characterised the great Reformation of 
Northern and Central Europe,—movements which defied the 
mightiest monarchs, which did battle with fleets and legions, 
which did not quail before the familiars of the Inquisition, 
whose fire flamed fiercely till its enemies were consumed, or 
till its own embers were violently extinguished and trampled 
under foot. 

The Roman question can hardly be treated without speak- 
ing of the Italian hierarchy; and yet their condition will hardly 
affect the form or consequences of any probable solution. What 
is passing in the Peninsula lies without the sphere of their influ- 
ence; which, although not utterly insignificant, cannot make or 
mar the work of unification; and for reasons like the following. 
There seems to be a pretty general agreement that the higher 
dignities of the Church, the Sacred College, the episcopacy, 
and other beneficed positions, are not worthily filled. No 
Italian cardinal or prelate has the reputation deservedly enjoyed 
amongst ourselves by Cardinal Wiseman, in France by Mon- 
seigneur Dupanloup, in Germany by Archbishop Rauscher, It 
may indeed be doubted whether any human institution has more 
visibly degenerated than the purple. The pontiffs of other times 
delighted to honour men who, if not altogether fitting represent- 
atives of the fishermen of the Galilean lake, were at least polished 
types of worldly culture. They collated the manuscripts of 
Plato and Herodotus; they made search for the missing books 
of Livy; they collected gems and marbles; they discovered the 
genius of the Blessed Angelico; they wrote libretti for operas ; 
they trained hawks, hounds, and horses; they fascinated the ear 
of yielding beauty; they governed states and led armies into 
the field. Even so late as the reign of Clement VIIL, when 
Italian genius no longer gave the law to Europe, the Papal 
court was crowded by a splendid retinue of men eminent for 
varied erudition, and even for virtue. The brilliant Bentivo- 
glio, the subtle Bellarmino, the ponderous Baronius, the acute 
Du Perron, will last while libraries exist to hold them: the 
saintly worth of Cardinal Borromeo will live for ever in the 
imperishable fiction of Manzoni. But half a century later, and 
these things were already a dream. The government by con- 
sistorial action was superseded by that dark and tortuous system 
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of cabals and intrigues, which annihilated civil liberty in the 
States of the Church, and handed over the functions of the epis- 
copacy and cardinalate to a clique of favourites and nephews. 

What the court of Rome was in the reign of our third 
George may be seen in the exhaustive view of the subject given 
by Prince Napoleon from researches made by his Imperial High- 
ness in the French archives. What it is now all the world 
may know from common report, or from the pages of About 
and Liverani. But personalities are not our province; so that, 
instead of inquiring how far this or that pillar of the Church 
deserves to be soiled “ with swinish phrase,” it will be sufficient 
to repeat that the high Italian clergy are neither renowned for 
virtue or learning, nor in any respect comparable to the hier- 
archy in other Catholic countries, the special Roman element 
being the most open to reproach. The foreign branch of the 
Pope’s establishment bears a better character than the rest of 
his administrative machinery, whether civil or ecclesiastical. 
Even in Catholic countries a nuncio often treads on slippery 
ground: if accredited in partibus, his position is perhaps the 
most difficult that a diplomatist can be called to fill. But for 
penetration, patience, tolerance, eloquence, and unction, Mon- 
signore frequently sets a lesson which his profaner colleagues 
fail to get by heart. 

With rare exceptions, the higher Italian clergy have pro- 
nounced against the Revolution. These dignitaries harass the 
government with various petty annoyances,—by giving the 
hand to discontented and insubordinate subjects, by keeping up 
the deluded hopes of the partisans of reaction and restoration, 
by recommending internecine war and desertion, by printing 
impertinent and irritating pastorals, by supporting and circulat- 
ing newspapers of “black” colour, by persecuting priests con- 
victed of loyalty and charity. But, in spite of the righteous 
behaviour of these pious prelates, the nation marches on its 
own road rejoicing, every day’s halting-place being a remove 
nearer the goal. 

The middle and lower ranks of the Italian priesthood cannot 
be advantageously compared with the corresponding class else- 
where. As a general rule, the holy men of poetry and romance 
have long since vanished from the scene. The sleek and 
jewelled elegance of a Prior Aymer, the slumbering sensuality 
of “abbots purple as their vines,” are hardly to be met with 
except in the pages of Pope and Walter Scott. The priest is 
no paragon of piety and self-sacrifice, no pink of elegance or 
intelligence, but rather a dull, threadbare, harmless individual, 
who, if not a useful, is rarely an objectionable member of 
society. He is on good terms with the parishioners; but is 
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regarded as a spiritual gendarme paid to go over a certain 
beat, and by no means as a judge from whom there is no 
appeal in domestic difficulties, grief, and broils. Romeo and 
Juliet no longer take counsel with Friar Laurence; it is no 
longer Friar Francis who plans the justification of the traduced 
Hero. The personal hold of the clergy on the rural populations 
is much weaker than would be generally supposed, and less 
than in several other Catholic countries. For instance, in Por- 
tugal the priests have lately contrived to stir up serious troubles 
on account of the king’s alleged intention to demand the Prin- 
cess Pie in marriage. Nothing analogous to this could occur even 
in the least enlightened parts of Italy; although the average 
level in point of clerical education and conduct is confessedly 
lower in the Peninsula than in France and Belgium, e. g. there 
is a set-off in favour of the Italian clergy, inasmuch as the 
latter have rarely been credited with the atrocious offences con- 
stantly brought home to the ecclesiastics of Western Europe. 
It has been asserted that in Rome itself similar instances of 
depravity are of no rare occurrence; but such statements are 
sometimes hastily made, and they cannot be fairly ventilated 
except before the open tribunals of a civilised legislation. At 
any rate, no stranger can come into contact, however casual, 
with the inferior clergy of Rome-—with the monks, with the 
sacristans, and other Levites of the basilicas and churches—with- 
out being struck by the symptoms of moral and mental degra- 
dation which speak in their features, words, and gait. Every 
antecedent probability favours Monsignor Liverani’s account of 
the antics with which these persons occasionally profane the 
Church’s rites. . 

Although the priests are generally ignorant, and not always 
moral, large numbers of them have gone with the national 
movement. It would be difficult, if possible, even approxima- 
tively to estimate the comparative strength of the Liberals and 
the Blacks; but moderate and well-informed persons consider 
that a majority of the inferior clergy support the formation 
of “Italia una,” and the abandonment of the temporal power. 
Till lately the priests of Piedmont proper were well spoken of 
for patriotism and comparative intelligence; but it is thought 
that the rising generation may turn out to be worse educated 
and less loyal, since the recent policy of the bishops has been 
to discourage, and even to forbid, young ecclesiastical aspirants 
the poison of a university discipline. In Sicily the clergy of 
all ranks have long enjoyed a reputation for liberal opinions, 
and on the whole their attitude has left little to desire. During 
Garibaldi’s campaign, not only did monks and priests take up 


arms against their “lawful” sovercign, but the canons of the 
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cathedral of Palermo received the Liberator with royal hon- 
ours, and dutifully requested him to occupy King Bomba’s 
stall. The clergy of the island were the first to set the ex- 
ample, since followed in other parts of the Peninsula, of pe- 
titioning the Pope to abdicate his temporal power; and the 
infinitely small minority who attempt secret agitation in favour 
of the expelled dynasty produce no effect on the Sicilians. In 
the island and beyond the Faro there is unquestionably much 
“superstition,” but that superstition is any thing but a blind 
and grovelling worship of saints and relics. The adoration of 
the Neapolitans for St. Januarius is so full of fun and farce, that 
no one can say at what precise point their buffoonery becomes 
religion. At any rate, this superstition, which is reviled by 
every traveller and analysed by none, is a remarkably mild form 
of religious malignity ; for the subjects of it, far from being 
brutalised by its influence, are perhaps the most naturally intel- 
ligent of any European population. 

Their religion, then, sits lightly on the Italians, and, pre- 
occupied as they are by political interests, men who might 
otherwise be disposed to run tilt against the Church are content 
with an occasional jeer. Garibaldi and Brofferio feel for the 
superstitions of Rome that good-natured contempt which made 
Cato wonder how one augur could meet another and not 
burst out laughing. They view her practice in the spirit 
in which, reclining by the Bandusian spring, crowned with 
chaplets, sipping a cup of old Falernian, and flirting with La- 
lage or Pyrrha, Horace may have thought on the hymns of 
the Salii, or the capers of the priests of Pan. Italian unity, it 
is felt, was the work of circumstance, and has become a want. 
Thus far the Church has not done much to retard the move- 
ment; now that the bishop’s crosier is no longer backed by the 
baton of the policeman, ecclesiastical power must needs wane. 
And if this confidence should prove mistaken, the law can 
maintain its own; fine and imprisonment will suffice to deal 
with mitred insolence and sedition. These feelings are widely 
spread; and we should observe that they are accompanied by a 
dislike to see consecrated persons meddling with secular affairs ; 
even Passaglia and his friends have been somewhat roughly 
handled: so that we may safely assume the epoch of the Church 
to be over. Gioberti was the last of great priests, and influence 
like his, whether religious or social, will not again fall to the 
lot of a frocked politician. 

IY. Practical men being agreed that the points at issue 
between Italy and the Pope cannot be got rid of by compro- 
mise, it would be idle to ventilate the various solutions which 
have been, and might be still, suggested. It is trifling to in- 
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quire whether, at the eleventh hour, the Roman Court will 
not come to terms with King Victor’s government. The price 
at which Italy can afford to buy up the temporalities of Rome 
can never compensate Pope and cardinals for the loss of reve- 
nues and rank; and, such as it is, it is a fixed bid, not subject 
to deductions hereafter on account of delay or ill grace in ac- 
ceptance. Asa matter, then, of selfish interest,—and this is 
the only question before the Camarilla,—nothing new can be 
risked, and every thing old may be regained by the attitude 
now assumed. The Emperor of the French may withdraw his 
garrison, but he is not quick to a proverb in determination or 
execution, and months probably, weeks certainly, must elapse 
before the Pontiff can be literally left to the mercies of the 
**Piedmontese.” Meanwhile a thousand accidents may hap- 
pen. Italy may fall into confusion. Napoleon III. may die. 
The dynasty of Orleans may ascend the throne of France. 
Austria may reconquer Lombardy and the Duchies. Mr. Dis- 
raeli may direct the foreign policy of Great Britain. Should 
all these resources fail, there remains in the direst extreme an 
appeal to the religious passions of Christendom. The Pontiff 
and the company of prelates will abandon the venerable seat 
of virtue and religion, and with palms of martyrdom in their 
hands march in procession along the Ostian Way, while a 
penitential psalmody is emitted from their pious throats, and 
sorrowing multitudes follow them to the deck of the Spanish 
steamer. Nor need we discuss minutiw not likely to stand in 
the way of a radical solution; as, for instance, whether it might 
be feasible to grant his Holiness the benefit of a fictitious ex- 
territorialité, and invest the Vatican and the Monte Cavallo 
with the sanctity of a diplomatic hotel. What imports is, 
that, so long as there remains in Italy one inch of ground not 
subject to Italian law, the national programme is unfulfilled, 
and that inch of ground will be a sentina gentium, a head- 
quarters of European reaction; thus a partial settlement ne- 
cessarily implies a reopening of the whole difficulty at no 
distant time. Nor does any interest attach to the special pro- 
visions of a concordat to be made hereafter; for Cavour’s idea 
of libera chiesa in libero stato, as embodied in the recent capi- 
tulations offered by Baron Ricasoli, supposes a system so com- 
pletely anti-Erastian in principle that no difficulty would arise 
out of its application in detail. We may therefore proceed to 
speak of the international side of the question, that is to say, of 
the attitude assumed by the Emperor Napoleon. M. Billault 
avowed before the Corps Législatif that, in the opinion of the 
Imperial Government, Romans, no less than Frenchmen, were 
entitled to exercise acts of popular sovereignty, their rights in 
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no respect lapsing because of an accidental and temporary 
abeyance. He admitted without reserve that the occupation 
of Rome by foreign troops is a breach of the golden maxim of 
non-intervention, susceptible of no other excuse than the tyran- 
nical plea of necessity for its perpetrator. Let there be no 
mistake, his excellency said, as to the grounds of interference. 
If France were not in Rome, she would not go there now. 
The Imperial Government by no means indorses the doctrine 
of Papists like M. Montalembert, and Protestants like M. Gui- 
zot, who preach that the Catholics of Patagonia and Pegu are 
entitled to save their souls at the expense of the bodies of the 
inhabitants of the patrimony of St. Peter. Such machinery is 
probably indispensable for the end stated, but France will not 
guarantee that it shall not go out of gear. Her departure from 
Rome is settled in principle; but, looking to the complications 
to be apprehended in case of withdrawal,—such as the murder 
of Pope and cardinals, or the physical transfer of the triple 
crown to Austria or Spain,—the moment of her definite retreat 
cannot yet be named. She will therefore watch events, and 
confidently await the retreat which the chapter of accidents (in 
official jargon “ providence”) may hereafter open. This may 
not be the language of lofty statesmanship, but it is, we believe, 
an honest exposition of the Emperor’s views. When a ruler 
avows his policy to be purely empirical, we may credit a con- 
fession so distasteful to his subjects. Mankind like to have 
their fancy tickled by the advertisement of a grand and com- 
prehensive programme, and governments are loth to admit 
how mean is the “ mystery in the soul of state,” and how little 
the wisdom, of the nature of plan and foresight, brought to the 
management of affairs. Amongst ourselves, drilled as we are 
to push the divorce of policy and action to its furthest extreme, 
—accustomed to hear a Burke complaining of a Chatham, that 
he seemed, for a wise man, “ to be governed too much by gene- 
ral maxims,’—such admissions are not altogether palatable: in 
countries where even practical minds are overlaid with a var- 
nish of doctrinaire sentiment, the appeal to a rule of political 
thumb is positively offensive. But, apart from this abstract 
consideration, credit may be attached to M. Billault’s version, 
provided his story be completed by the addition of details he 
has left untold. The first step towards a comprehension of the 
Emperor's acts, in or out of Italy, is to fling aside the vulgar 
notion that he is a crooked, cunning, dark, dogged potentate. 
This sort of diplomatic mystery may have been the indispensa- 
ble wardrobe of the exalted personages of another age, but pub- 
licity and progress have so reduced the value of such mysterious 
commodities that they are no longer cultivated and brought to 
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market. Diplomacy was the last refuge of many of these awful 
gifts; but there too they have become fossil at last, and that 
ingenious business is now a receptacle for plodding, stammer- 
ing, halting, indiscreet, and inelegant mediocrity. Anyhow, it 
is not the French Emperor who can pose for the portrait of 
Simon Renard, or for any other of those ominous individuals, 
with doubloons in their purses and enigmas in their mouths, who 
slink about passages and peer from behind doors and hangings in 
the pieturesque memoirs of the sixteenth century. His Majesty 
is credited, by those who should know, with whatever frank- 
ness is compatible with a nature not specially expansive, with 
a kindly disposition, with a temper tolerant of contradiction, 
with an affinity for middle courses, and an anxiety to do jus- 
tice to other people’s views. It is curious that the contrast 
between Napoleon III. and Napoleon I. should be the contrast 
between Augustus and Julius Cesar,—the one all impulse, 
initiative, and violence, the other full of patience, pliancy, 
and hesitation. Napoleon III. resembles that biblical haven of 
Crete, which “ lieth toward the south-west and north-west.” 
There is the strong liberal bent of a mind penetrated by large 
and civilised convictions. There is the palsied action of a hand 
hampered by circumstance, till a dilatory and piecemeal policy 
has become its instinctive resort. That the Emperor should 
have maintained himself for ten years on the throne of France, 
against the bitterest and least scrupulous cabals which our time 
has seen, without being backed by a powerful or able following, 
with no countenance from any country but England, with a 
government that has scarcely been oppressive, without pander- 
ing to the baser passions of his people, —this may hereafter 
come to be counted for no inconsiderable feat of statesmanship. 
But, as matters now stand, the Emperor has not arrived at the 
object whose loss or attainment must decide whether his reign 
shall read hereafter as a parenthesis, merely profitable for his 
own ambition, or as a permanent page of French history. The 
best friends of Napoleon III. do not pretend that he has suc- 
ceeded in building for his dynasty, or that those who bear his 
name can look with confidence for the inheritance of his power. 
It is true that men are growing up around him who accept his 
person and his ideas ; but it will be long before the imperialist 
liberals have the weight of those experienced and daring fac- 
tions which now hang back waiting for a moment of confu- 
sion, or for the withdrawal of the master’s hand. Meanwhile 
the foreign horizon is not much more brilliant. There never 
was a moment when kings and aristocracies by the grace of 
God raged more furiously against the unanointed usurper who 
dares to reign in virtue of a popular mandate. ‘There never 
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was a moment when the Continent was filled with more ha- 
tred and jealousy of France. If bitter cliques and misguided 
nations look with less confidence than before to the day when 
the Cossack, the Vandal, and the Croat shall encamp again 
upon the Boulevards of Paris, it is because England continues 
to be governed by men who will not hire out their country 
as catspaw toa few German courts. All this is undeniable. 
Whether it is the fruit of the imperial system; whether, with 
a freer regimen and a less halting policy, tepid support would 
have warmed to loyalty, and liberal Europe would have been 
less suspicious of its best friends,—these are speculative ques- 
tions on which it would be absurd to dogmatise. 

In the opinion, however, of an eminent personage,—the 
Drusus of the French Cesarean house,—the sails of the vessel 
of State have been trimmed too often. Prince Napoleon has 
always maintained that the empire could never find its account 
in coquetting with its worst enemies at home and abroad; and 
he has not ceased to counsel the adoption of such a scheme of 
* thorough” as would command the sympathy and confidence 
of honest politicians. To this, always delicate and often thank- 
less, task he has brought an eagerness and an ability only to 
be equalled by the mettle with which he has vindicated his 
enlightened views. To uphold the English alliance, to defend 
the domestic liberties of France against sinister influences in 
the court and cabinet,—here was a work affording scope for all 
his energy and eloquence. But to rise year after year in the 
Senate, amidst the yelps and barks of savage party, and in 
their very den to beard priestcraft, reaction, and divine right, 
demanded a strength of endurance not often found on the 
steps ofa throne. There is no reason for believing that the 
Emperor is, in abstract opinion, less advanced than his im- 
perial cousin; but the situation above indicated is not with- 
out gravity, and one charged with its responsibilities may well 
hesitate before he abandons that compromising method from 
which he has hitherto reaped certain negative advantages. It 
is very natural for Protestants to recommend an immediate 
solution; but it is no less natural that he who occupies the 
most exalted position amongst 250 millions of Catholics should 
pause ere he takes a step fraught with unknown consequences 
to the spiritual economy of their common church. Besides, 
that the evacuation of Rome is loudly called for in France, is 
more than can be said by a candid observer. In favour of the 
maintenance of the status quo, and even for an extension of the - 
occupation over the whole extent of the Pope’s former terri- 
tories, there is the ecclesiastical body and the legitimist aristo- 
¢cracy, besides many important members of the Orleanist or (so 
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called) constitutionalist faction, amongst whom we have, with 
great regret, to rank the still respectable name of Guizot. 
Then come those who, without feeling for Rome a reactionary 
or a religious sympathy, nevertheless doubt the feasibility of 
a united Italy, or believe that unity, if achieved, will make 
her a troublesome and even dangerous rival for France; and 
amongst such is the eminent name of Lamartine. On the other 
hand, the immediate evacuation would be warmly approved by 
the bulk of the middle classes, by the Protestants, by the press 
almost without exception, by the advanced liberals like M. 
de Lasteyrie and the members of the “ Comité Italien,” and 
by the majority of the Emperor’s entourage. Yet we must 
not exaggerate; the fait accompli will be applauded, but the 
country at large is not eager for an instant decision. Nor would 
any isolated act of liberalism, however admirable in itself, suf- 
fice to reconcile the empire with its republican and _ socialist 
enemies, or even to wean the bourgeoisie from their undisguised 
Orleanism. These considerations may suffice as a key to the 
Emperor’s policy, without flying to far-fetched and imaginative 
explanations. We can discern no symptom of his alleged desire 
to keep Italy in a state of perpetual ferment; nor of his secret 
encouragements to the brigandage, in the hope that Naples 
might become the “ Serbonian bog” which would swallow u 
King Victor’s gold and armies; nor of his tampering wit 
public men, or striving to pull down one minister and set up 
another, so as to have ready to his hand a pliant tool against 
the moment when he shall need Italian bayonets for the con- 
quest of Belgium and the provinces of the Rhine. There is 
nothing probable in these refinements of a diseased fancy. The 
Emperor may not contemplate Italy with the enamoured eye 
which the sculptor of antiquity cast on the statue his hand had 
carved, but neither does he regard her with the gaze of horror 
which the rash artist in Frankenstein turned on the monster of 
his own creation. Had his late intentions pointed to the des- 
truction of what has been already effected in the Peninsula, 
there would surely be practical tokens somewhere existing of 
his nefarious scheme. Instead of this, Italy is already a fact, 
and the warmest wishes of optimism have been more than sur- 
passed by the progress of the last few months. 

Although our present purpose excludes any estimate of con- 
sequences to be apprehended from an undue prolongation of the 
status quo, we have no desire to burke contingencies inseparable 
from our own or any other theory of the vacillations of French 
policy. To philipise in a like strain would be little less repre- 
hensible than to croak in the key of hired slander and detraction 
proper to the lackeys of the reactionary camp. Human fore- 
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sight cannot fix the precise limit beyond which the Emperor’s 
Fabian conduct cannot be carried without producing a general 
collapse, yet that limit somewhere exists; and should hope be 
deferred till good hearts sicken, Europe must inevitably drift 
into war and revolution. In such an epoch of disaster, what 
thrones may be swallowed up, what victims may be overtaken 
soonest by a righteous Nemesis,—this will be learnt when the 
sowers of the wind are already reaping the whirlwind of retri- 
bution. But these dismal anticipations need not extinguish a 
moderate confidence. We believe that the sagacious ruler of 
France will be wise in time, and that the Roman question will 
not continue to imperil an alliance, which is the most useful 
and the most honourable connexion that can be offered to us 
and him. We prefer to think that England and France are at 
bottom agreed on this, as on most other questions of European 
interest, and that the day may not be very far disant when their 
moral dictatorship will be reinforced by the addition of a young 
and welcome ally. There may be deceptions, there may be 
disappointments, there may be conflagrations; but there will be 
forthcoming the genius, the courage, the energy to meet them. 
The illustrious prince who has defended Italy in her hour of 
need will not desert her, nor will there be wanting the help of 
the active and distinguished minister of France at the court of 
Turin. If the administration of Signor Rattazzi should not 
continue to receive parliamentary support, King Victor has in 
reserve a statesman in whose veins runs the wolf’s milk of an- 
cient Rome, whose soul is filled with such lofty and patriotic 
passion as he may have inherited from the Lucumos of old 
Etruria. Then, for her share in the work, England may have 
confidence in men who are regarded in the Peninsula with un- 
bounded trust and affection. It should make English ears 
tingle to hear what is said in the corridors of the Palazzo Ca- 
rignano, and in the smoky atmosphere of Café Fiorio, when 
news is brought that the rude detractors of Italy have again 
been the butt of Palmerston and Russell. Last, not least, we 
may remember with complacency that on the other side of the 
Alps the Queen is represented by the most solid and most bril- 
liant of contemporary diplomatists, the tried and trusted friend 
of Cavour, one who will never flinch or truckle, one whose 
prudence and sagacity are always ready, even in sight of those 
unspeakable diplomatic Acroceraunia, the despatches of the 
Earl of Malmesbury. 

In that immortal Canzone addressed by Petrarch to the Tri- 
bune from whom he looked for the regeneration of their beloved 
country, there is a prophecy which, after five-centuries of an- 
guish, no longer reads as the chimera of a disordered brain. The 
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poet’s vision will be realised, the good estate will be restored, 
and the shades of Cincinnatus and Fabricius may yet delight in 
the aspect of the Forum and the Sacred Way. And now let it 
check the ingratitude of impatience to remember that five short 
years ago few living men had imagined, and none had hoped to 
behold, the unparalleled and beneficent revolution which our 
happy lot has permitted us to witness. History, less hasty and 
more generous than ourselves, will keep no chronicle of delays 
and doubts. She will relate how Italy lay in the horrid thral- 
dom of priests and tyrants, with none to pity or save her; 
and how her chains were broken, how her head was lifted up 
amongst the nations, and how she became mighty, beautiful, 
and free. She will blot from her record the hesitations of Vil- 
lafranca and of Gaeta; but will write in many a stirring and 
splendid page how nobly the Zouaves kept the bridge at Ma- 
genta, and won the windmill of Solferino. Telling of these 
things, she will adjudge to the third Napoleon an honourable 
place on the roll of conquerors, and she will add another to the 
many and imperishable titles whereby France has deserved well 
of Europe and mankind. 





Art. VIII.—THE SLAVE — AND THE SECESSION 
WAR. 


The Slave Power; its Character, Career, and probable Designs: 
being an Attempt to explain the real Issues involved in the 
American Contest. By J. E. Cairnes, M.A., Professor of Juris- 
sor and Political Economy in Queen’s College, Galway. 

ondon: Parker, Son, and Bourn, 1862. 


Tue most striking and weighty phenomenon in the history of 
the United States of North America during the nineteenth 
century is the rise and growth of the Slave Power. The sym- 
pathy expressed so loudly in England on behalf of the Southern 
Confederacy has its origin in loose and inaccurate notions of 
what the Southern Confederacy has been, of what it is, and of 
what it would be, were it permitted to develop itself unmo- 
lested in obedience to its instincts and unavoidable tendencies. 
The bare fact that itis a slave power,—that is, a power with 
slavery for its “ corner-stone,”’—and the other fact, that this 
slavery is of a kind entirely new in the history of the world, 
ought to have made the public writers and public speakers of 
England turn with dismay from the mere thought of lending 
their support to such a power, and pouring out their sympa- 
thies on its behalf: It is difficult to account for this strange 
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perversion of wholesome British opinion. It is difficult to 
understand how, with the history of the past accessible, the 
facts of the present patent to all eyes, the prospects of the 
future unclouded and unveiled, any one could be content with 
the shallow explanation that the present contest is for empire 
on one side, and for independence on the other. No doubt 
some have been led away by a blind hatred of democracy ; 
others have been irritated by the reckless violence of Northern 
newspaper-writers, and the mad speeches of hack-politici- 
ans; others, again, have desired success to the South because 
they think it better for the world that there should be more 
nations than one within the enormous territory, stretching from 
ocean to ocean, owned by the United States; and there are not 
wanting those who have Southern sympathies because they 
have accepted Southern hospitality. It would be useless to 
deny the force of these influences; they are around us in full 
operation, and their fruits are visible every day. But it is 
strange that such influences should have been adequate to 
blind thoughtful men to the true character of the contest and 
the immense issues it involves. It is strange that our public 
teachers should contemplate with something more than indif- 
ference, in many cases with absolute approval, the rise in the 
heart of America of an overshadowing Slave Power, and should 
visit on the heads of those who are attempting to break and 
bind that power their unmitigated censure, and comment on 
the progress of the attempt with continuous and envenomed 
hostility. The fact is the more remarkable because we have 
rid ourselves of slavery; although it was not with us, as it is 
and has been with the United States, the canker at the core of 
their political and social institutions. We can only account 
for the fact by the supposition that our Southern sympathisers 
have been blinded by the superficial influences we have men- 
tioned to the teaching of history. And were it not that 
opinion, in a country where publicity prevails, rectifies itself 
rapidly and effectually, we should look with considerable ap- 
prehension for the future of England upon the recent mani- 
festations of English opinion on the side of a Slave Power. 
Professor Cairnes has done good service, not to the Federal 
Government, but to truth, by the publication of the volume 
the title of which we have placed at the head of this Article. 
His book will be found to be, not a speculative commentary, 
but ‘a logical demonstration. The facts on which he bases his 
arguments and conclusions are probably familiar to the bulk 
of our readers ; for we have repeatedly indicated the character 
of the Southern Confederacy; but in no other work exists so 
methodical and forcible a delineation of its origin and growth, 
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and especially of its essential attributes and designs. The 
strong convictions of an ardent thinker are expressed in the 
measured and temperate language of a philosophical historian. 
The reasonings and conclusions rest upon the solid ground of 
unquestionable historical, physical, and economic facts. The 
volume, in short, is a compact and truthful analysis of the 
structure, functions, and necessary tendencies of the power 
which is now seeking by force of arms to establish its baleful 
dominion over half a continent. “Whatever,” says Professor 
Cairnes, “we may think of the tendencies of democratic in- 
stitutions, or of the influence of territorial magnitude on the 
American character, no theory framed upon these or upon 
any other incidents of the contending parties, however ingeni- 
ously constructed, will suffice to conceal the fact, that it is 
slavery which is at the bottom of this quarrel; and that on its 
determination it depends whether the power which derives its 
strength from slavery shall be set up with enlarged resources 
and increased prestige, or be now, once for all, effectually 
broken.” Such is the deliberate conclusion of a thinker who 
has surveyed the wide field before him in all its parts, with an 
eye on the past as well as the present, and with an eye to the 
future as well as the past ; and in his conclusion we cordially 
agree. But we do not agree with him in his opinion, that even 
in “some degree” it has been a “gratuitous task” at this mo- 
ment to demonstrate the soundness of this conclusion, and to 
show that neither in the true interest of the millions inhabit- 
ing the South, nor in the true interests of the millions in- 
habiting the North, neither in the interest of Europe nor of the 
world at large, especially the African continent, is it desirable 
that the Southern Confederacy should gain its ends. It is still 
needful to show that the present outbreak is not an isolated 
phenomenon, but the “crowning result, the inevitable climax of 
the past history of American politics,” foreseen, dreaded, staved 
off by her statesmen in a score of vain concessions to the Slave 
Power. The events have occurred in logical sequence, and the 
fatal principle, allowed to retain its vitality by the victors in 
the War of Independence, has acquired a magnitude which 
involved the War of Secession. 

For the origin of the Slave Power is coeval with the De- 
claration of Independence. The Southern slave-owners then 
prevented Jefferson from abolishing the institution of slavery. 
At a later period, although there was a majority of more than 
three to one against them, they prevented him from restricting 
its area to the confines of the original states, and thus they 
were enabled to lay the foundations of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
Alabama and Mississippi. Still later, when he had induced 
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Congress to prohibit slavery west of the Ohio, year after year 
they tried to procure a suspension of the Ordinance; and al- 
though they failed in every endeavour, the attempts showed 
the true aggressive tendency of the institution, and marked a 
transition from the period when slavery was regarded as an 
evil to a period when it began to be tolerated, because it 
began to be profitable. The compensation for the territory 
lost to slavery by the prohibition to its migration across the 
Ohio was found in the territory purchased by Jefferson him- 
self from Napoleon I. Here was ample room and verge enough 
for the peculiar institution. The Slave Power, now rising in 
magnitude, did not fail to seize the opportunity, and ere a 
score of years had elapsed the slave-owners settled in Mis- 
souri demanded admission as a State. They were met by 
an attempt to provide for the gradual extinction of slavery 
within their limits; and the rejoinder was that this proposal 
would sow the seeds of disord and endanger the Union. Mr. 
Cobb, of Georgia, fully comprehending the vital interests at 
stake, asked whether the House thought the Southern states 
would submit to a measure which would deprive them of 
the enjoyment of the vast region beyond the Mississippi. 
“The people of the slave-holding states, as they are called,” 
he said, “ know their rights, and will insist on the enjoy- 
ment of them.” “ You,’ he added, addressing the North, 
“are kindling a fire which all the waters of the ocean will not 
extinguish ; it can be extinguished only in blood.” These are 
remarkable words. They indicate the completion of the tran- 
sition period. Slavery was no longer an evil to be tolerated, 
restricted, endured, but an instrument of dominion, an engine 
of political power to be fought for. The Georgian Cobb of 1818 
was the legitimate forerunner of the Georgian Cobb of 1861. 
The words of that epoch have become deeds in this, and the 
fire kindled by the slavery-extensionists of that day is being 
quenched in blood by their aroused antagonists of this. Re- 
ferring to the Missouri Compromise of 1820, Professor Cairnes 
asks, “‘ What has been the career of the Slave Power since that 
time?” and anwers : 


“Tt is to be traced through every questionable transaction of foreign 
and domestic politics in which the United States has taken a part— 
through the Seminole war, through the annexation of Texas, through 
the Mexican war, through filibustering expeditions under Walker, 
through attempts upon Cuba, through the Fugitive Slave Law of 
1850, through Mr. Clay’s Compromises, through the repudiation of 
the Missouri Compromise so soon as the full result of that bargain had 
been reaped, through the passing of the Nebraska Bill and the legis- 
lative establishment of the principle of ‘Squatter Sovereignty, through 
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the invasion of Kansas, through the repudiation of ‘Squatter Sove- 
reignty’ when that principle had been found unequal to its purposes, 
and lastly, through the Dred-Scott decision and the demand for the 
protection of slavery in the Territories,—pretensions which, if admit- 
ted, would have converted the whole Union, the Free States no less 
than the Territories, into one great domain for slavery. This has been 
the point at which the Slave Power, after a series of successful aggres- 
sions, carried on during forty years, has at length arrived. It was 
on this last demand that the Democrats of the North broke off from 
their Southern allies; a defection which gave their victory to the Re- 
publicans and directly produced the civil war. And now we are asked 
to believe that slavery has no vital connexion with this quarrel, but 
that the catastrophe is due to quite other causes—to incompatibility of 
commercial interests, to uncongeniality of social tastes, to a desire for 
independence, to any thing but slavery.” 


We hold it to be incontestable that the Cotton States se- 
ceded, and dragged with them the Border States, because the 
aims of the Slave Power were inconsistent with its remaining 
in the Union as soon as the government adopted the principle 
of simply restricting the area of slavery. Mr. Jefferson Davis 
expressed one part of those aims when he said in 1850, that he 
would “never take less than the Missouri compromise line ex- 
tended to the Pacific, with the specific recognition of the right 
to hold slaves in the territory below that line ;’ Mr. Toombs 
expressed another, when he declared that he would one day 
“call the roll of his slaves at the foot of the monument on 
Bunker’s Hill.” Mr. Yancey, Mr. De Bow, Mr. Forsyth, Mr. 
Slidell, put forward a most material part of those aims when 
they one and all advocated the reopening of the African slave- 
trade ; and Mr. Jefferson Davis not the less so, when he pointed 
out that it would be politic to reserve the question, but that it 
was simply one of expediency. Mr. Calhoun declared in 1844 
that if the independence of Texas were not recognised, the abo- 
lition of slavery would be “inevitable.” Ever since 1820 the 
idea of making every thing subservient to the purpose of main- 
taining and “ propagating” African slavery has gradually as- 
sumed a hold upon the Southern mind, until, as we have seen, 
it has arrived at the dangerous state and become “ fixed”—the 
corner-stone in the Black Confederacy. 

We often hear it said that the war is “needless, useless, 
hopeless.” The North is blamed vehemently for not having 
consented to a peaceful separation. Ridicule, sarcasm, invective, 
have been showered upon the Federals because they rose unani- 
mously to oppose the designs of the Slave Power. Except 
where the hostile critics and declaimers were Southerners, or 
Englishmen impregnated strongly with Southern opinions, we 
are convinced these views are expressed because the critics 
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have only considered imperfectly what it is they desire should 
triumph. The candid among them cannot fail to be impressed 
by the analysis of the Power whose triumph they desire, which 
Professor Cairnes has placed before them. 

What is the Slave Power? It is a perfectly unique pro- 
duct in the history of the world. The slavery which is its 
essence differs radically from every slave system ever before 
established. The fundamental characteristics of this system 
determine the nature and dictate the policy of the Confederacy. 
The economic law which necessarily limits slave-culture to soils 
of more than average richness, combined with a tendency to 
exhaust them, forces the slave-owners to seek new soils, and 
the necessity of seeking new soils compels them to extend their 
territory. The working of this law in the Southern States has 
covered the land with the débris of extinct plantations, over 
which the forest and wilderness have spread themselves afresh, 
and in which the wild-beast and the mean white find their 
home. The irresistible impulse to possess new lands leads to 
an aggressive policy towards all adjacent territories; and this 
necessity, combined with the imperious habits formed in work- 
ing out the slave-system, begets an inordinate ambition for 
power not only to defend what has been acquired, but to enable 
the slave-proprietors to extend their dominion. It may be said 
that the passion for territorial aggrandisement which animated 
the slave-owners, when they were dominant in the councils of 
the United States, had its origin in their desire to keep pace 
with the free communities, and maintain in the Senate a ma- 
jority of their own men, This is perfectly true. But why did 
they find it necessary to obtain vote for vote in the Senate ? 
Their peculiar institutions were not threatened ; the privileges 
of their states were not invaded. The reason is to be found in 
the working of the economic law governing slave-culture; and 
if they were successful to-morrow in the achievement of their 
aims, that law would still force them to follow out the practice 
of annexation which they invented, and compel them to aug- 
ment and consolidate their political power, in order to make 
fast their territorial conquests. The success of the Confede- 
rates—we do not mean in establishing the independence of the 
Cotton States, that seems to be inevitable, but in accomplish- 
ing the objects of the leaders of Secession—would be, in fact, 
the founding of a huge Slave-Empire in the heart of the North 
American continent, based on a substantially limitless area of 
territory, and the revival of the African slave-trade. We should 
have the dream of the filibuster Walker realised; and a vast 
Military Confederacy, stretching from the Potomac to the Isth- 
mus of Darien, and from the Antilles to the Pacific, would 
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amaze the world. Is it this which our Southern sympathi- 
sers desire? We unhesitatingly declare no; it is impossible 
cultivated Englishmen could desire to behold such a mons- 
trosity. Yet this is really what lies involved in the success 
of the Southern Confederacy. 

But it may be asked—nay, it is asked often enough—why 
should we care whether such a power is founded in the world 
or not? Every nation has a right to manage its own affairs as 
it pleases; and if the Southern States please to manage theirs 
on the basis of Negro slavery, how can that concern us? They 
will produce cotton and rice, and sugar and tobacco, and take 
our manufactures in exchange. We shall grow rich out of their 
wealth, and they will benefit by ours. They will form a coun- 
terpoise to the Northern States, and our relations with the 
American continent will run all the more smoothly. This is 
the plausible reasoning which influences some really well-mean- 
ing men. Never was any thing more short-sighted. An all- 
sufficing answer is to be found in the simple statement of the 
predominating characteristics of the power whose nature we 
are to regard with indifference. To begin: Slavery in the 
South, says Professor Cairnes, is something more than a moral 
and political principle; it has become a fashionable taste, a 
social passion. 


“The possession of a slave in the South carries with it the same 
sort of prestige as the possession of land in this country, as the posses- 
sion of a horse among the Arabs ; it brings the owner into connexion 
with the privileged class, it forms a presumption that he has attained 
a sort of social position. Slaves have thus in the South acquired a fic- 
titious value, and are coveted with an eagerness far beyond what the 
intrinsic utility of their services would explain. A chancellor of South 
Carolina describes slavery as in accordance with ‘ the proudest and most 
deeply cherished feelings’ of his countrymen,—‘ feelings which others, 
if they will, may call prejudices.’ A governor of Kansas [in the Border- 
Ruffian period] declares that he ‘loves’ the institution, and that he votes 
for it because he ‘loves’ it. Nor are these sentiments confined to the 
slave-holding minority. The all-important circumstance is, that they 
are shared equally by the whole white population. Far from repro- 
bating a system which has deprived them of the natural means of 
rising in the scale of humanity, they fall in with the prevailing modes 
of thought, and are warm admirers, and, when need arises, effective de- 
fenders of an institution which has been their curse. To be the owner 
of a slave is the chief object of the poor white’s ambition ; gwot servos 
pascit? the one criterion by which he weighs the worth of his envied 
superiors in the social scale... . . 

“The progress of events, far from conducing to the gradual miti- 
gation and ultimate extinction of the system, has tended distinctly in 
the opposite direction—to the aggravation of its worst evils and the 
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consolidation of its strength. The extension of the area subject to the 
slave-power, and the increase in the slave-population, have augmented 
at once the inducements for retaining the institution and the difficulty 
of getting rid of it ; while the ideas of successive generations, bred up 
in its presence, and under the influence of the interests to which it has 
given birth, have provided for it in the minds of the people a moral 
support. The result is, that the position of the slave in the Southern 
States at the present time, so far as it depends on the will and power 
of his masters, is in all respects more hopeless than it has ever been in 
any former age, or in any other quarter ofthe world. A fugitive slave 
law, which throws into the shade the former atrocities of slavery, has 
been enacted, and, until recent disturbances, was strictly enforced. The 
education of the Negro is more than ever rigorously proscribed. Eman- 
cipation finds in the growth of fanatical pro-slavery opinions obstacles 
more formidable even than in the laws. Propositions have been enter- 
tained by the legislatures in some states for reducing all free coloured 
persons to slavery by one wholesale enactment ; in others, these people 
have been banished from the state under pain of this fate. Every 
thing in the laws, in the customs, in the education of the people has 
been contrived with the single view of degrading the Negro to the level 
of the brute, and blotting out from his mind the hope and even the 
idea of freedom. The thoroughness, the absolute disregard of all con- 
sequences, with which this purpose has been pursued, is but little 
understood in this country. History can supply no instance of a de- 
spotism more complete and searching than that which for some years 
past has prevailed in the Southern States” (pp. 144-6). 


And what has it done for the bulk of the population, the 
“Mean Whites,” as they are called by their imperious rulers ? 


“ Agriculture, when carried on by slaves,” says our author, “being 
by a sure law restricted to the most fertile portions of the land, and no 
other form of systematic industry being possible where slavery is estab- 
lished, it happens that there are in all slave countries vast districts 
becoming, under the deteriorating effects of slave-industry, constantly 
larger, which are wholly surrendered to nature, and remain for ever as 
wildernesses. This is a characteristic feature in the political economy of 
the slave-states of the South, and is attended with social consequences 
of the most important kind. For the tracts thus left, or made, desolate 
become in time the resort of a numerous horde of people, who, too 
poor to keep slaves, and too proud to work, prefer a vagrant and pre- 
carious life spent in the desert to engaging in occupations which would 
associate them with the slaves whom they despise. In the Southern 
States no less than five millions of human beings are now said to exist 
in this manner, in a condition little removed from savage life, eking out 
a wretched subsistence by hunting, fishing, by hiring themselves out 
for occasional jobs, by plunder. Combining the restlessness and con- 
tempt for regular industry peculiar to the savage with the vices of the 
prolétaire of civilised communities, these people make up a class at once 
degraded and dangerous, and, constantly reinforced as they are by all 
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that is idle, worthless, and lawless, among the population of the neigh- 
bouring states, form an inexhaustible reserve of ruffianism, ready at 
hand for all the worst purposes of Southern ambition. The planters 
complain of these people for their idleness, for corrupting their slaves, 
for their thievish propensities ; but they cannot dispense with them ; 
for in truth they perform an indispensable function in the economy of 
slave-societies, of which they are at once the victims and the principal 
supports. It is from their ranks that those filibustering expeditions 
are recruited which have been found so effective an instrument in ex- 
tending the domain of the slave-power ; they furnish the Border Ruf- 
fians who in the colonisation struggle with the Northern States con- 
tend with Free-soilers on the territories ; and it is to their antipathy to 
the Negroes that the planters securely trust for repressing every attempt 
at servile insurrection. Such are the ‘mean whites,’ or ‘white trash,’ 
of the Southern States. They comprise several local subdivisions: the 
‘crackers,’ the ‘sandhillers, the ‘clayeaters,, and many more. The 
class is not peculiar to any one locality, but is the invariable outgrowth 
of Negro slavery wherever it has raised its head in modern times. It 
may be seen in the new State of Texas as well as in the old settled 
districts of Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia ; in the West-India 
Islands no less than on the continent. In the states of the Confeder- 
acy it comprises, as I have said, five millions of human beings—about 
seven-tenths of the whole white population” (pp. 74-6). 


These creatures of slavery form the bulk of the Southern 
armies, which are by no means composed of “gentlemen.” 
Slavery having done this for the mass of the white population, 
what has it done for the ¢lite, for the slave-proprietors and 
complete gentlemen of the Southern States? Jefferson and De 
Tocqueville, as well as the latest authorities, all point to a lust 
for power as no less a social than a political habit. Again we 
quote Professor Cairnes. 


“ And what scope do the institutions of the South provide for the 
satisfaction, on a large theatre, of the passions which they generate? In 
free societies the paths to eminence are various. Successful trade, the 
professions, science and literature, social reform, philanthropy,—furnish 
employment for the redundant activity of the people, and open so many 
avenues to distinction. But for slayeholders these means of advance- 
ment do not exist. . . . . Practically, but one career lies open to the 
Southerner desirous of advancement—agriculture carried on by slaves. 
To this, therefore, he turns. In the management of his plantation, in 
the breeding, buying, and selling of slaves, his life is passed. Amid the 
moral atmosphere which this life engenders, his ideas and tastes are 
formed. He has no notion of ease, independence, happiness, where 
slavery is not found. Is it strange, then, that his ambition should con- 
nect itself with the institution around which are entwined his domestic 
associations, which is identified with all his plans of life, and which 
offers him the sole chance of emerging from obscurity ? 

But the aspirations of the slaveholder are not confined within the 
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limits of his own community. He is also a citizen of the United States. 
In the former he naturally and easily takes the leading place; but, as 
a member of the larger society in which he is called upon to act in com- 
bination with men who have been brought up under free institutions 
the position which he is destined to fill is not so clearly indicated. It 
is plain, however, that he cannot become blended with the general mass 
of the population of the Union. His character, habits, aims, are not 
those of the Northern people, nor are theirs his. The Northerner is a 
merchant, a manufacturer, a literary man, an artisan, a shopkeeper, a 
peasant-farmer ; he is engaged in commercial speculation, or in promot- 
ing social or political reform ; perhaps he is a philanthropist, and in- 
cludes slavery-abolition in his programme. Between such men and the 
slaveholder of the South there is no common bases for political action. 
There are no objects in promoting which he can combine with them in 
good faith upon public grounds. There lies before him, therefore, but 
one alternative : he must stand by his fellows, and become powerful as 
the assertor and propagandist of slavery ; or, failing this, he must sub- 
mit to be of no account in the politics of the Union. Here, then, again 
the slaveholder is thrown back upon his peculiar system as the sole 
means of satisfying the master-passion of his life. In the society of the 
Union, no less than in that of the State, he finds that his single path to 
power lies through the maintenance and extension of this institution. 
Accordingly, to uphold it, to strengthen it, to provide for its future 
growth and indefinite expansion, becomes the dream of his life—the one 
great object of his existence. But this is not all: this same institution, 
which is the beginning and end of the slaveholder’s being, places be- 
tween him and the citizens of free societies a broad and impassable gulf. 
The system which is the foundation of his present existence and future 
hopes is by them denounced as sinful and inhuman ; and he is himself held 
up to the reprobation of mankind. The tongues and hands of all freemen 
are instinctively raised against him. A consciousness is thus awakened 
in the minds of the community of slaveholders that they are a proscribed 
class, that their position is one of antagonism to the whole civilised 
world; and the feeling binds them together in the fastest concord. 
Their pride is aroused, and all the energy of their nature is exerted to 
make good their position against those who would assail it. In this 
manner the instinct of self-defence and the sentiment of pride come in 
aid of the passion of ambition, and all tend to fix in the minds of slave- 
holders the resolution to maintain at all hazards the keystone of their 
social order. To establish their scheme of society on such broad and 
firm foundations that they may set at defiance the public opinion of 
free nations, and, in the last resort, resist the combined efforts of their 
physical power, becomes at length the settled purpose and clearly con- 
ceived design of the whole body. To this they devote themselves 
with the zeal of fanatics, with the persistency and secrecy of conspira- 
tors” (pp. 157-61). 


Farther, after describing the peculiar position of the South- 
ern States in the Federal Union, leading to a desire for a mul- 
tiplication of slave-states to secure slave-votes in the Senate, 
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Professor Cairnes very justly remarks that we should be careful 
not to overrate the influence exercised on the Slave-Power by 
its position in the Federal Union. 


“Tt would, I conceive, be an entire mistake to suppose that this 

desire for extended territory, which, under actual circumstances, has 
shown itself in the creation of slave-states with a view to influence in 
the Senate, is in any such sense the fruit of the position of the South 
in the Federal Union as that we should be justified in concluding that, 
in the event of the severance of the Union, the South would cease to 
desire an extension of its territory on political grounds. Such a view 
would, in my opinion, imply an entire misconception of the real nature 
of the forces which have been at work. The lust of dominion, which 
is the ruling passion of the Slave-Power, is not accidental but inherent 
—has its source, not in the constitution of the Senate, but in the fun- 
damental institution of the Slave-States ; and the lust of dominion, 
existing in an embodied form in a new continent, cannot but find its 
issue in territorial aggrandisement. This by no means depends upon 
speculative inference. It admits of proof, as a matter of fact, that the 
projects of the South for extending its domain have never been more 
daring, and have never been pushed with greater energy, than during 
the last five years—the very period in which the Southern leaders have 
been maturing their plans for seceding from the Union. 
Extended dominion is in truth the ver 'y purpose for which the South 
has engaged in the present struggle ; and the thought which now sus- 
tains it through its fiery ordeal is (to borrow the words of the ablest 
advocate of the Southern cause) the prospect of ‘an empire in the 
future, . . . . . extending from the home of Washington to the 
ancient palaces of Montezuma—uniting the proud old colonies of 
England with Spain’s richest and most romantic dominions—combin- 
ing the productions of the great valley of the Mississippi with the 
mineral riches, the magical beauty, the volcanic grandeur of Mexico.”* 
In plain terms, the stake for which the South now plays is Mexico and 
the intervening Territories” (pp. 172-4). 

Ifthis were practicable, ifthe North had acquiesced tamely 
in “peaceful” separation, if it had yielded disgracefully to this 
grand outburst of Southern ambition, one thing more would 
have been needed. To support the dark edifice, to render 
colonisation easy, to increase the number of slaveholders, to 
stimulate to the highest pitch the productive energies of the 
slave-empire,—the revival of the African Slave-Trade would 


have become a vital question for the South. 


“Whether,” says Professor Cairnes, “the measure would really 
prove effectual for the purpose designed, is a question which I do not 
think we have sufficient data to resolve ; but that such would be the 
case is the undoubted opinion of the Southern leaders. ‘We can 
divide Texas into five slave-states,’ says the Vice-President of the 


* Spence’s American Union, p. 286. 
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Southern Confederation, ‘and get Chihuahua and Sonora, if we have 
the slave-population ; but unless the number of the African stock be 
increased, we have not the population, and might as well abandon the 
race with our brethren of the North in the colonisation of the Terri- 
tories. Slave-states cannot be made without Africans.’ ‘Take off, 
says Mr. Gaulden of Georgia, ‘the ruthless restrictions which cut off 
the supply of slaves from foreign lands, . . . . take off the re- 
strictions from the African slave-trade, and we should then want no 
protection, and I would be willing to let you have as much squatter 
sovereignty as you wish. Give us an equal chance, and I tell you the 
institution of slavery will take care of itself.’ From all this [other 
considerations which need not be cited here] it seems to follow—- 
assuming a separation on the terms of an open field for free and slave 
colonisation over the still unsettled districts—that the only chance of 
permanently establishing the Southern Republic on that ‘ corner-stone’ 
which its builders have chosen, would lie in reopening the African 
Slave-Trade, and rapidly increasing the supply of slaves ; and that the 
Southern leaders would in the contingency supposed at once adopt this 
expedient, I cannot for a moment doubt” (pp. 237, 8). 


We have quoted these evidences from the pages of Pro- 
fessor Cairnes, not because similar evidence could not have 
been obtained in abundance elsewhere, but because he is the 
latest witness, and because the character and tendencies of the 
Slave-Power are nowhere demonstrated with more force and 
truth. It is this power which, executing a long-conceived, 
and carefully elaborated design, has brought upon the Northern 
continent a dreadful and desolating but inevitable war, and has 
forced the Free States to show what of pith and manhood they 
have among them. And they have shown it in a manner 
which has startled Europe as well as their opponents. Let us 
turn from the character of the Slave-Power to the War which 
it has caused, and endeavour to place in its true light the his- 
tory of the much misconceived and misrepresented Northern 
campaign. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy fact disclosed by this secession 
war is the sudden creation of an enormous military and naval 
force by a State hitherto without fleets and armies. There 
is nothing in history to which it can be compared, except the 
vast levies of the French Convention; but the Convention 
did not begin de novo as the Americans have begun. France 
in 1792 had splendid military traditions. Her population was 
not only warlike, it had been trained to bear arms and act 
in concert. The armies of the monarchy furnished a basis for 
the military establishments of the Convention, and the first 
successful captain was Dumouriez, an old and practised sol- 
dier. The United States never possessed an army in the 
European sense. The government had in its hands a small 
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force of regulars scattered over half a continent, but even these 
were of no avail, for many thousands were lost at the first out- 
break of hostilities. There were but meagre establishments in 
the United States, and one half of these fell into the hands of 
the seceders. There were few military institutions and no 
military traditions, except those supplied by the shadowy ex- 
ploits of the War of Independence, and the cheap victories of 
the Mexican foray. There was a militia force of overwhelming 
strength — upon paper; but besides being really inadequate 
in numbers, it was positively ineffective as a military ma- 
chine, a huge body without articulation, wanting absolutely 
in the mere rudiments of organisation. Yet in this force the 
people had faith, and Americans who knew nothing of war 
believed that the “three months’ men” would in three months 
suppress what was called an insurrection. That faith in 
mere numbers of half-trained, wholly unorganised battalions, 
whose sole military virtue was their public spirit, has been 
destroyed utterly, and confidence in such a defensive ma- 
chinery can never be felt again. The rout of the Federal 
‘army at Bull Run—a rout due less to Southern prowess, or 
even Southern generalship, than to defective tactics, and the 
want of confidence in their officers and in each other, on the 
Federal side—made it plain that not only for victory, but for 
safety, the Federal government must have a Regular Army. 
Another error prevailed a year ago—that cavalry could be dis- 
pensed with. It is one of the mistakes of the present time— 
not confined to America—that the age of cavalry has passed. 
A more mischievous opinion could not be entertained; that 
also was destined to be shaken and refuted, and the formation 
of cavalry regiments was one of the consequences of the battle 
of Bull Run. When General M‘Clellan was called to Washing- 
ton, he, as a regular soldier, saw that before all things the state 
must have an army. The men were raised by the States ; the 
matériel was provided ; twelve months have not elapsed since 
the work was commenced, and now 600,000 soldiers are in the 
field, disciplined, trained, organised—imperfectly when com- 
pared with the armies of the European powers, but hardly less 
imperfectly than the army of England ten years ago. This vast 
force has been created literally from the ground. It has small 
arms equal to our own; it has abundant artillery nearly as 
effective ; it is well clothed ; and it has been paid and fed as no 
army ever was paid and fed before. The comparative excel- 
lence of its discipline, as we shall show later, has been put to 
very severe trials, and has come out of them handsomely. It 
has weak points: the cavalry are very inferior; the staff ar- 
rangements are miserably defective; the quartermaster-gene- 
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ral’s department is weak and inefficient ; the articulations of 
the whole machine are clumsy and imperfect. But, with all its 
defects, it is probably such an army as no state in the same 
time, and under circumstances so unusual, ever put in the field 
before ; and if General M‘Clellan had done nothing else, his 
share in the creation of this force ought to insure to him the 
gratitude of his country. The development of the marine, 
though nothing to what we could accomplish in the same time, 
has given sufficient proof of the invention, resources, and energy 
of the American people. These facts, worthy to be remembered, 
must command the attention of all political thinkers, and give 
rise to serious reflections in the minds of statesmen. Let the 
war end as it may, Republican America is henceforth a first- 
rate Naval and Military Power. 

What has been accomplished by this force, thus developed 
out of nothing? Already, in our preceding Number, we sketched 
the opening of the campaign of 1862. At the risk of repeti- 
tion, it is needful to state succinctly where the Federals stood, 
and where they now stand. In January the army of the Po- 
tomac was strictly confined to its lines in front of Washington, 
and on the left or Maryland bank, below that city, and above it 
as far as the eastern slopes of the Alleghany Mountains. It is 
now in the heart of Eastern Virginia, far up the Shenandoah 
valley, in the centre of the Virginia Highlands, on the left 
bank of the Kanawha, on all the shores of the Chesapeake, 
master of all the harbours and the estuaries of all the rivers, 
and of the navy yard of Norfolk itself. The army of the South- 
west was on the north bank of the Green River, at Paducah, 
at Cairo, at St. Louis. The flotilla in the western waters dared 
not cruise down the Mississippi below its confluence with the 
Ohio, because the Confederates held Columbus on one shore 
and Belmont on the other. Now the army of the South-west 
is over the frontiers of Alabama and Mississippi, 250 miles 
from its starting-point. The supporting flotilla has descended 
the Mississippi, captured the forts and occupied Memphis, and 
steams at pleasure up and down the Tennessee and Cumberland; 
and the combined operations of the land and water forces have 
cut asunder the railroad line of communication between the 
Confederate army defending the basin of the Mississippi, and the 
Confederate army defending Virginia. New Orleans has fallen 
to the Federal fleet and land force, and the flotilla has ascended 
the Mississippi and joined the descending force. On the coast, 
where only Hatteras sand-bank and the Sea Islands of South 
Carolina were held by the Federals, they are now masters of 
every bay and estuary from the Chesapeake to the Rio Grande, 
and of every port of importance except Wilmington, Charleston, 
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Mobile, and Savannah. The Confederate navy, for a moment 
sO menacing, now exists no more even on the Mississippi, and 
is found only in the James River, Mobile bay, and Charleston 
harbour. These are not insignificant achievements for an extem- 
porised army and navy, although, as it must and ought to be 
confessed, they have been won in conflict with an army and navy 
also extemporised and armed with inferior weapons. These 
results have been accomplished—we state it deliberately and 
hope to prove it—quite as much by a display of relatively supe- 
rior skill as by force of numbers and more effective arms. 
We now proceed from generals to particulars, and first of 


TuE CAMPAIGN OF THE MIssIssIPPI. 


The design of invading the Confederacy by the valley of 
the Mississippi naturally suggested itself to a state having a 
supremacy at sea. To enter at its mouth and ascend the 
river, to gather a force at Cairo and St. Louis, and descend it, 
this was one of the plans discussed almost as soon as the war 
began. It was to frustrate or delay its execution, as well as 
to secure Missouri and Kentucky, that the Confederates made 
their famous movement upon Lexington, established posts 
at Columbus, fortified the Mississippi islands, raised earth- 
works on the Tennessee and Cumberland, and occupied in 
force the line of the Green River. These venturous measures 
did delay the operations of the Federals nearly a year. But 
long possession imbued the Confederates with a false confi- 
dence, and led to their defeat. When Grant moved forward 
between the Cumberland and Tennessee, flanked by Foote’s 
gunboats, and Buell put his army in motion on the Green 
River, the Confederates were surprised, and beaten in detail. 
Instead of retiring from their advanced positions, and concen- 
trating on some defensible point, they allowed themselves to 
be cut to pieces at Mill Springs, and caught in Forts Henry 
and Donnelson. The consequence was, not only the loss of 
Columbus, of Nashville, of the whole of Kentucky, and of the 
greater part of Tennessee, but the temporary disorganisation 
of the army intrusted with the defence of the Mississippi val- 
ley. The error was partly remedied by the commission of 
another. The Confederates placed a garrison on an island of 
the Mississippi (No. 10), at a bend in the river where it was 
liable to be cut off. This is exactly what happened. General 
Pope occupied New Madrid, on the Missouri shore, crossed the 
river in the rear of the island, and compelled-the garrison to 
surrender. These men were sacrificed; but the time gained 
thereby enabled General Beauregard, who had been sent from 
Richmond to assist Sidney Johnston, to collect a large force at 
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Corinth. This is a railway junction in a hilly country, about 
fifteen miles from the place where the Tennessee turns abruptly 
from its western and takes a northern course towards the 
Ohio, into which it falls. Corinth was in every way suitable 
for the concentration of an army. General Beauregard, we 
find, considered it “the strategic point” in the defensive cam- 
paign to be waged in the valley of the Mississippi. It stands 
at the junction of the great trunk-lines which connect Rich- 
mond and Charleston with Memphis and Ohio and Columbus. 
A few miles to the west is Grand Junction, a station where 
the railway from New Orleans runs into and crosses the Rich- 
mond and Memphis line. Moreover, another line, starting 
from Memphis, unites with the Mississippi railway at Grenada; 
so that at Corinth the Confederate army barred the way down 
the great basin, and communicated with all the principal 
towns of the Confederacy. But it had its weak points: Mem- 
phis might be captured by a flotilla and a land force ; the great 
trunk-line to Virginia and South Carolina might be cut; the 
same fate might befall the Mobile line; there was more danger 
on the flanks than in the front. The defence of No. 10 island 
saved Memphis, and a Federal general soon supplied the Con- 
federates with an opportunity of frustrating all the plans of 
their enemies. 

After the occupation of Nashville, General Grant’s army 
was reinforced, reorganised, and transferred to the Tennessee. 
The gunboats and transports quitted the Cumberland, and 
carried the army up the former river as far as Savannah, on 
the right bank. It would have been well for General Grant 
had he remained on that side; for the whole of the country 
below Columbus, and between the Tennessee and Mississippi 
was in the hands of the enemy. No. 10 island was fighting 
Commodore Foote and General Pope. The Confederates had 
troops along the whole line of railway, through Western Ten- 
nessee, from Corinth to Union City; in other words, along 
the whole flank of the Tennessee river. General Grant had 
not a single point of support on the left bank, yet he threw 
his army across the river to the enemy’s side, and encamped 
some miles above Savannah, in front of Pittsburg Landing. 
Here he posted his divisions, thus placing himself within 
twenty miles of Corinth, with a broad, deep, and unbridged 
river in his rear. At this time, towards the end of March, the 
other half of the Army of the South-west, under Buell, had 
not even begun its march across country from Nashville to 
Savannah. Grant was isolated in the worst of military posi- 
tions. His true course would have been to have remained on 
the right bank, securing, if he thought fit, a landing-place on 
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the other shore by a téte-de-pont, and there have awaited the 
arrival of Buell; for the gunboats made it possible for him to 
cross at any time and place, and, had he waited for Buell, 
the whole army could have been landed on the left bank any 
where between Hamburg and Savannah. In the annals of 
war it would be difficult to find a greater blunder than that 
committed by General Grant, when he flung down his fine 
army on the enemy’s side of the Tennessee,—flung them down, 
for he did not choose any military position. The divisions 
encamped simply on the open spaces above the river-bank. 
They were not disposed so as to support each other ; no posi- 
tion had been selected on which to rally and form, if attacked. 
Even the outpost duties were neglected. A general, with an 
inferior force, posted negligently, having a river in his rear, 
and being within a march of his enemy, should at least know, 
from his patrols, all that enemy’s movements. There should 
be more, not less, vigilance, and a surprise should be impos- 
sible. General Grant appears to have had no other than ordi- 
nary outposts, and no patrols. He was isolated, and open 
obviously to a surprise. The Confederates, in their eyrie at 
Corinth, having a railway line a few miles from Grant’s camp, 
and friends every where, did not fail to profit by the folly of 
the Federal general. They conceived a fine plan; they exe- 
cuted it a day too late. 

Three roads led from Corinth to Pittsburg Landing, two into 
the heart of the Federal camp, the third towards its right flank. 
On the 3d of April, the Confederate general, Sidney Johnston, 
moved three columns along these roads, masking their advance 
by strong parties of skirmishers. But the men were unused to 
marching, the roads were bad, heavy rain made them worse; 
and instead of being able to attack on the 5th, he could not get 
his divisions into line until daylight on the 6th of April. On 
that morning he was within cannon-shot of what, for the sake 
of convenience, we will call General Grant’s front line. This 
front line consisted of a detached and isolated brigade in an 
exposed camp on the extreme left; then a whole division, that 
of General Prentiss; next three brigades belonging to Sherman’s 
division, loosely encamped further to the right; and, partly 
covered by the front of these brigades, another entire division 
under General M‘Clernand. Three or four miles in the rear, 
were two other divisions, Hurlburt’s and W. H. L. Wallace’s. 
But one seeks in vain to discover upon what principle General 
Grant arranged his camps. His troops neither rested on the 
river nor on any wood or ravine. The whole army was “in the 
air.” Upon this military chaos the Confederates fell with 
great vigour, breaking out from the cover of the woods in 
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three lines. The “magnificent advance” of their “fine, dash- 
ing, compact columns,” filled the Federal historian of the com- 
bat with admiration. At nearly the same moment they swept ( 
away by their fire and bayonets the greater part of two whole 
divisions, and captured a general and 3000 prisoners. Men 
and officers were surprised and slain in their tents, and shot ‘ 
down as, in confused mobs, they crossed the clearings to seek 
shelter in the friendly woods. Recovering from its surprise, ] 
the supporting division offered a stouter resistance, got its 1 
guns into play, and checked the eager foe. But it was over- { 
matched, pressed in front and flank, forced backward, with loss 1 
of guns and great slaughter of men, nearer to the river. Hun- ( 
dreds ran clean away from the field, and hundreds more fled to ‘ 
the river and crouched under its bluff banks. Yet those who r 
stood—and many stood long enough to delay the victorious { 
strides of the Confederates—fought very stoutly, or the whole ‘ 
army must have been destroyed. By throwing the bulk of his t 
forces on the centre and left, the Confederate general hoped to t 
break through, and, wheeling to the right and left, roll up the ( 
severed brigades. But these central attacks are always the ¢ 
most arduous and hazardous. It happened by mere chance f 
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| that the centre and left centre of the Federal line were most 

| abundantly garnished with men; whereas, had the Confederates 
directed their heaviest columns on the Federal right, their 
success would have been swift and certain. As it was, the 
impetuosity of the onset was so well sustained that three Fede- 
ral divisions were shattered, and lost all military formation, 
the brave men ranking together and fighting under the first 
officer who might turn up; and the brunt of the action fell L 
upon the two reserve divisions, who made their stand within a 
mile of Pittsburg Landing. These, occupying a narrower front, § 
better posted, not surprised but prepared, resisted the repeated i 
and audacious assaults of the Confederates until half-past three ¢ 
in the afternoon. Then they were compelled to withdraw. 
They had not far to go. There was a limit to the line of their 
retreat. At four o'clock, what was left of Grant’s army was D 
huddled together on a narrow convex front not more than tl 
half a mile from the river; and it required only a rapid and g 
unfaltering attack to sweep away the whole army. But instead ‘ 
of an onset, there was a pause. The Confederates halted to dl 
reform their columns. This unlucky hesitation saved the Fede- : 
ral army; for the Federals seized the precious moments to cover 
their narrow front with guns, two of them 32-pounders; and f 
the gunboats, hitherto unable to share in the battle, ranged 
up on the left flank, broadside on to the ravine forming the of 
“Landing.” On the other side of the river help also appeared ; ty 
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the advanced guard of General Buell’s army was approach- 
ing, and the sight cheered the hearts of the diminished and 
defeated Federal host. 

For a moment we must glance at his progress. At the end 
of March, Buell’s army, organised in six divisions and a reserve, 
was still on the north bank of Duck River. Buell had been 
delayed in his march, partly by the broken bridges, and partly 
by some indecision at head-quarters respecting the plan to 
be pursued. At length it was resolved that he should adopt 
the only reasonable course, that of hastening his steps to Sa- 
vannah, on the Tennessee, there to cross the river and join 
Grant. The bridge over the Duck River was completed on the 
27th of March, and five divisions were at once sent across. 
Their line of march was by Columbia and Waynesboro’, and 
they had eighty-two miles to accomplish before they reached 
Savannah. One division was to halt at Columbia, to keep open 
the communication, but half this was afterwards hurried up; 
that of Mitchell, destined to perform effective service, was 
directed southward, upon Shelbyville; while the reserve was 
ordered to stand at Nashville. It will be seen that Buell’s 
four divisions were a week marching eighty-two miles. Their 
light-horse and leading infantry brigades arrived just in time 
to witness, with ordered arms, the last efforts of the Confede- 
rates at Pittsburg Landing, on Sunday the 6th of April. Their 
steps had been quickened by the sound of the distant cannon- 
ade, and the tired troops were filing up the right bank of the 
Tennessee while their comrades on the opposite shore, with 
their backs to the deep and swift river, were fighting for their 
lives. 

There is a passage in an American description of this fight 
so picturesque and characteristic that we are tempted to quote 
it. The scene depicted is that presented by the skulkers— 
creatures unhappily to be found in all armies. 


“On the bluffs above the river,” says this author, “is a sight that 
may well make our cheeks tingle with shame. There are not less than 
three thousand soldiers lining the banks. Ask them why they don’t 
go to their places in the line: ‘Oh, our regiment is all cut to pieces.’ 
‘Why don’t you go where it is forming again? ‘I can’t find it; and 
the hulk looks as if that would be the last thing he would want to do, 
Officers are around, among them, trying to hunt up their men, storm- 
ing, coaxing, commanding—cursing, I am afraid. One strange fellow 
—a major, if I remember aright—is making a sort of elevated, super- 
fine Fourth-of-July speech to every body that will listen to him. He 
means well, certainly : ‘ Men of Kentucky, of Illinois, of Ohio, of Iowa, 
of Indiana, I implore you, I beg of you, come up now. Help us through 
two hours more. By all that you hold dear, by the homes you hope to 
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defend, by the flag you love, by the States you honour, by all your 


love of country, by all your hatred of treason,—I conjure you come up el 
{ and do your duty now! And so on for quantity. ‘That feller’s a fc 
good speaker,’ was the only response I heard; and the fellow who gave tl 
it nestled more snugly behind his tree as he spoke.” st 
| The pause in the fight had now ended, and the fire of the os 
| Confederate guns heralded the final onset. Unfortunately for 7 
| them, their columns were directed too much to their right, -“ 
i and consequently too near the river. The artillery duel had T 
| | scarcely begun when the two Federal gunboats, catching sight : 
of the enemy, opened a rapid and sustained fire of shell and . 
} 24-pounder round shot. This flank cannonade disconcerted , 
i the Confederate plan of attack, by compelling their right to a 
| edge away towards the centre. It is doubtful whether the = 
| Confederates could have forced the position in the face of a 
concentrated battery of twenty field-pieces, two siege-guns, and h 
crashing volleys from the Federal rifles; but the gunboat can- ' 
nonade decided that question. Twilight came, the enemy slack- , 
! ened his fire and drew off, but not before one regiment from bo 
Buell’s army had crossed the river and hurried up into line. 
The Confederates had missed their mark: they had failed to . 
crush the Federals in detail, and the contest of the morrow = 
could not be doubtful. rs 
For during the night the gunboats kept up a fire on the i 
woods held by the Confederate right, and forced them inland. t 
Beauregard admits, with chagrin, the effects of this cannonade. pe 
One of Grant’s divisions, which, ordered up at a late hour on i 
Sunday, had spent the afternoon in aimless wandering, having 
lost its way, came up on the right, and made that side secure. T 

Buell’s regiments were crossing all night, and marching into 
position on the left of the Federal line. The reinforcements re 


brought by Buell, together with the division of Grant’s army i 
absent from the battle of the 6th, raised the strength of the u 
Federals by forty battalions, or about 24,000 bayonets; a for- 


midable body of fresh and tolerably well-drilled troops, which, F 
with the exception of a Pennsylvanian regiment and three bat- 


talions of regulars, all came from Kentucky and the states : 
beyond the Ohio. The Confederates, in their Sunday fight, a 
had lost their commander-in-chief, Sydney Johnston, who had 
been succeeded by General Beauregard. They do not appear 
to have been reinforced by a single man. Their line of battle 
corresponded to that of the Federals, running north-west and P 
south-east, across the roads leading to Corinth ; but they kept 
well away from the river and out of range of the gunboats. 
The country was rugged and wooded, broken by ravines and 
intersected by a maze of cross roads. 
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The action on the 7th was a brilliant and well-sustained 
encounter. The Federals were the assailants, and they pushed 
forward their right and left wing soon after daybreak, covering 
the movement by strong bodies of skirmishers and a plentiful 
supply of shell. The Confederates, anxious to keep full pos- 
session of the upper and lower roads to Corinth, held back their 
right, and directed their strongest blows at the centre and 
right of the Federals, intent, apparently, upon breaking their 
enemies in two and cutting off the Federal left from Pittsburg. 
This they failed to accomplish; but for eight hours they resisted 
steadily and effectively the onset of the Federal divisions. The 
broken and wooded character of the country rendered it diffi- 
cult to keep the advancing troops in line, and in more than one 
instance a brigade, getting too far forward, was attacked in 
flank and compelled to withdraw. But on the whole the Fede- 
rals continued to gain ground, and by two o’clock their left 
had recovered from the enemy the ground where the Federal 
tents still stood, and after making a strong demonstration with 
their left, the better to protect the retreat of the right, the 
Confederates fell back in good order, and not much molested, 
along the two roads to Corinth. The next day the Confederate 
rear-guard was still only four miles from the field of battle, 
-and inflicted some loss on a reconnoitring force despatched 
from the Federal camp. The losses suffered by both sides in 
these two actions itis difficult to ascertain. The Federals, how- 
ever, admit a loss of nearly 14,000 men, killed, wounded, and 
missing ; and, from the severity ,of the conflict on the second 
day, that of the Confederates cannot have been much less, 
except in prisoners. General Beauregard fixes it at 10,699. 
The Federals recovered possession of their tents, and recap- 
tured part or the whole of their artillery, and say they took 
a few pieces from the enemy; but on the whole they suffered 
the greater loss. Half their splendid army was rudely shat- 
tered, and their progress towards Memphis delayed indefinitely. 
Four days after the battle General Halleck arrived, and took 
supreme command; and Grant was superseded by Thomas, one 
of Buell’s divisional commanders. It was obvious that some 
time must elapse before the army could move; and thus, 
although they had failed in destroying Grant’s army, the 
Confederate generals had checked the invaders and had gained 
time. General Beauregard was of opinion that he had so crip- 
pled his enemies as to unfit them for taking the field to carry 
on the campaign. But this proved to be an error of judgment. 

Two considerable defeats followed the brilliant though 
abortive attempt upon Pittsburg. We have already mentioned 
the capture of No. 10 island. Retiring from Columbus, the 
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Confederates had posted a garrison there to prevent Commodore 
Foote from descending the stream. The island lies at the 
southern elbow of a deep loop. Below it, but nearly due north, 
is New Madrid, and below New Madrid the river turns abruptly 
to the south-east again, and opposite No. 10 trends once more 
southwards. To support the attack of the flotilla, General 
Pope, by a sudden march, surprised New Madrid, and pushing 
down the stream, erected batteries far below commanding the 
river. Thus the garrison could not escape by water, the head 
of the peninsula in rear of their fortified post was a swamp. 
The gun and mortar boats bombarded the island and shore 
batteries in vain, and General Pope had no means of crossing 
to take the batteries in the rear. Under these circumstances, 
General Schuyler Hamilton conceived the happy idea of digging 
a canal through the swamps above the island to New Madrid, 
and Colonel Bissell of the Engineers worked out the plan. 
Four transports were forced over the swamps, and in the dark- 
ness of a thunder-storm two gunboats ran the gauntlet of the 
batteries in the island, and thus insured a protecting naval 
force. Pope immediately ferried over his brigades ; the garrison, 
attempting to retreat through the swamps, were met by this 
force, and early on the 8th, seeing further resistance to be hope- 
less, the whole Confederate force surrendered at discretion. 
General Pope, using diligence, captured another body of in- 
fantry ; and the flotilla joining him, they proceeded down the 
river until stopped by the guns of Fort Wright, a strong en- 
trenchment on the Chickasaw bluffs, seventy-five miles above 
Memphis. In order to prevent the land force from cooperating 
with the flotilla in the reduction of this fort, the Confederates 
cut the dykes on the Arkansas shore, and inundated many 
miles of land. Under these circumstances, General Pope was 
ordered to join General Halleck, with whose army we shall 
meet him again. 

The resistance encountered at Fort Wright rendered General 
Beauregard’s position at Corinth still tenable; for the Federals 
could not reach Memphis, and until Memphis fell his left flank 
was secure. But on his right flank he suffered a grave loss. 
It will be remembered that General Mitchell was detached 
from Buell’s army, and sent through Middle Tennessee. By 
sturdy and stealthy marching, well protected by light troops, 
Mitchell, gaining Fayetteville, moved thence in the night, and 
at dawn on the 11th surprised Huntsville in Alabama. This 
was a solid as well asa brilliant stroke of warfare ; for, holding 
Huntsville, he cut in two the great trunk line which connected 
Corinth with Richmond and Charleston. This line, quitting 
Corinth, runs up the left bank of the Tennessee through Tus- 
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cumbia, as far as Decatur. There it crosses the river, makes 
for Huntsville, and thence to Bridgeport, where it recrosses the 
river, and runs through Chattanoga to the eastward. Mitchell 
was not idle at Huntsville. He had captured a fine plant of 
rolling stock, and he pushed out movable columns to the right 
and left, and also to his rear up the line which connects Nash- 
ville with Decatur. General Negley’s reserve was sent to his 
assistance, and by rapid and resolute operations he succeeded 
in possessing himself of the whole country between Decatur 
and Bridgeport, and even sent a flying column as far as Tus- 
cumbia. General Halleck was thus relieved from all appre- 
hension on behalf of his left, and General Beauregard was 
obliged to defend the Mississippi valley with his own resources. 
This success of Mitchell enabled Halleck to approach Corinth. 
But his progress was slow, because the roads were bottomless, 
the army afflicted with sickness, and the enemy too daring and 
watchful to be despised. Nevertheless, in spite of all obstacles, 
Halleck pressed forward. His project appears to have been to 
establish himself upon the right of Beauregard, in order that 
he might get round to the Mobile railway, and cut off the Seces- 
sionist general from that city. Had it not been for the success 
of Mitchell, he could not have developed this plan. That 
Beauregard was fully sensible of his danger is shown by the 
vigour with which he assailed General Pope at Farmington, a 
village five miles on the north-west side of Corinth, and com- 
pelied the Federalist to give ground. 

In the mean time the other half of the Mississippi campaign 
had been attended with success. Commander Farragut and 
General Butler had, by the end of April, taken complete pos- 
session of New Orleans and Baton Rouge. The mouth of the 
Mississippi was defended by two strong forts, both on the left 
bank. These forts were bombarded for a week by a powerful 
flotilla, absolutely without doing the least injury to the forts 
or the garrison. General Butler, with a land force packed on 
board transports, was awaiting the signal to land from shallow 
lakes in rear of the forts, but the failure of the bombardment 
made him hold back. Under these circumstances, Commander 
Farragut determined to brave the fire of the forts, and engage 
the Confederate flotilla in the river above ; and on the morning 
of the 24th of April he gallantly accomplished this daring plan. 
He rushed past the forts, fought and destroyed the enemy’s 
gunboats; and as he steamed up to New Orleans, which lay 
helplessly and literally beneath his guns, the garrison, under 
General Lovell, quitted the city, and retired by rail towards 
the north to join Beauregard at Corinth. Yet the situation of 
Farragut was precarious. He lay abreast of New Orleans, cut 
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off by the forts from Captain Dupont and the remainder of the 
squadron still below the forts. But the forts did not hold out. 
General Butler, after overcoming great obstacles, landed a force 
in rear of the forts; part of the garrison at once yielded, and 
the commandant surrendered to Captain Dupont. Had the 
forts held out, the flotilla would not have dared to ascend the 
stream to reduce Natchez and Vicksburg, and carry effective 
aid to Halleck and the Federal flotilla then engaged with Fort 
Wright. 

By the reduction of New Orleans the Federals cut off the 
states on the western from the states on the eastern bank of 
the Mississippi, obtained full command of the river, and ad- 
mission to the Red River and the Arkansas. No enemy was 
left to contend against them except the gunboats which ran 
away from New Orleans and the forts on the river-banks. The 
Confederates had already summoned to Corinth the troops 
hitherto defending Arkansas ; and their departure enabled the 
Federals also to order up their brigades, which, under Sigel 
and Curtis, had driven Price and Van Dorn over the Boston 
mountains. 

But Beauregard did not wait for an assault on his left flank. 
Day by day Halleck approached him, using great circumspec- 
tion, and taking those precautions which no general command- 
ing raw troops should ever neglect. While the Federal general 
made roads in his rear towards the river, and in his front to- 
wards the enemy, he secured his right flank from surprise by 
destroying the railway to Purdy on the north, and he pushed 
his left through Farmington towards the enemy’s rear. When 
close on to the entrenched camp of the Confederates, he de- 
tached a party of cavalry through the hills to the south, with 
instructions to gain the rear and destroy the railway bridge, 
and depart at Booneville on the Mobile line. This exploit was 
deftly and completely performed on the 30th of May. On the 
29th Halleck advanced his whole line. Beauregard did not 
await the onset, and on the 30th the advanced brigades, enter- 
ing the entrenched camp, found that the enemy had departed. 
— strategic point in the campaign” was yielded without a 

ow. 

General Beauregard appears to have retreated by both lines 
on his left and in his rear, and to have been engaged in this 
operation for some days. The destruction of the bridge at 
Booneville was not the only cause of his abandonment of 
Corinth, but it compelled him to hurry and to take the re- 
mainder of his troops towards Memphis. The other effective 
causes appear to have been the approach of the Federal forces 
by land and water up the Mississippi valley. The enforced 
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retreat of Beauregard has been followed by the abandonment 
of Fort Wright, the destruction of the Confederate flotilla, and 
the occupation of Memphis by Federal troops. Here we lose 
sight of General Beauregard; and here we must quit the cam- 
paign of the Mississippi. 


Tur CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA. 


The operations in Virginia have been conducted upon an 
immense scale. The field of warfare stretched from the Chesa- 
peake to the Ohio river; from the lowlands on the coast, across 
the Blue Ridge, over the Highlands, into the Kanawha Valley. 
Five principal columns, independent of partisans, have been 
striving to penetrate into the great Border state. Their efforts 
have been, some in intimate, some in looser connexion. The 
movements of Cox in the Kanawha country, and Fremont in 
the mountain district, have been more independent; while 
Banks in the Shenandoah Valley, M’Dowell on the Rappahan- 
nock, and M’Clellan in the peninsula between the York and 
James Rivers, have been engaged in working out a more de- 
pendent scheme. There have been four severe combats; but 
no action to be compared with the battles of Pittsburg Land- 
ing. As our space is limited, we can only give an outline of 
this extensive and, in many respects, interesting campaign. 

The Federal plan appears to have been, to commence hos- 
tilities at the beginning of March along the whole line, from 
the Potomac to the Ohio. It was absolutely necessary that the 
Potomac should be opened from Washington to the sea, and 
that the control of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad should be 
regained. Both these objects were accomplished without diffi- 
culty. At the end of February the troops under General Banks 
showed signs of activity ; the army in front of Washington was 
put in fighting order ; the partisans in the mountains began to 
move. In the first days of March, Banks was across the Poto- 
mac, taking the road to Winchester through Martinsburg. It 
appears to have been intended that he should be well up the 
Shenandoah Valley before M’Clellan moved upon the main 
Confederate army, then at Manasses. But the latter were well 
informed by their spies in Washington; they were not to be 
caught so far from support as Manasses; and the moment Banks. 
approached Winchester, and before M’Clellan could advance. 
from Washington, the Confederates withdrew from Winchester, 
from Leesburg, from Manasses, and from the Lower Potomac.. 
General Banks occupied Winchester without meeting resistance, 
and General M’Clellan moved upon Centreville and Manasses only 
to find the enemy gone, and to march back to Alexandria. 
The question then was, how to reach the enemy, whose new 
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line was the Rappahannock? After due deliberation, it was 
determined that Banks should detach to his left, to cover the 
reconstruction of the Manasses Gap railroad; that he should be 
supported by M’Dowell, who was posted near Warrenton, south 
of Manasses; and that General M’Clellan’s army should be trans- 
ported by water to Fort Monroe, and should attack Richmond 
by the line between the York and James Rivers. To frustrate 
this scheme, the Merrimac issued from Norfolk, showed her 
prowess, and threatened for a time to destroy every thing hos- 
tile afloat; while General Jackson, returning suddenly down the 
Shenandoah Valley, fell smartly upon the isolated division of 
General Shields at Winchester. Jackson fared worse than the 
Merrimac, for he was defeated with loss; and Banks, collect- 
ing his forces, pursued him up the valley as far as New Market, 
compelling him to cross the Blue Ridge, and recruit from the 
reserves at Gordonsville. While Banks was pursuing Jackson, 
and M’Dowell was on the watch about Warrenton, M’Clellan’s 
army had been collected at Old Point, under the guns of Fort 
Monroe; and on the 4th of April the whole of his force marched 
upon Yorktown, arriving before it on the 5th. But the time 
which had elapsed since he turned back from Manasses had 
enabled the Confederates to pour a mass of troops into the little 
peninsula. Instead of finding a weak division, under Magruder, 
in Yorktown, M’Clellan found an army in position, covered by 
entrenchments, stretching from river to river. The Confeder- 
ates presented an unassailable front. The Merrimac and her 
iron-clad attendants in Norfolk blocked up the James River. 
Batteries in Gloucester Point, opposite Yorktown, crossing their 
fire with the Yorktown batteries, forbade any progress up the 
York River. Between the two estuaries was a line of strong 
entrenchments, resting on woods, ravines, and swamps. The 
progress of M’Clellan was arrested, and the Secessionists in 
Baltimore declared with glee that “all was blue for the Fe- 
derals.” Not so blue as it looked. The Federal fleet was 
reinforced by the arrival of four iron-clad gunboats, and the 
Merrimac ceased to be a terror to the crowded roadstead. 
Reinforcements were taken from M’Dowell’s corps and em- 
barked at Alexandria. General Banks had persuaded the 
Government that he had driven the Confederates out of the 
Shenandoah Valley “permanently ;’ and the Government, who, 
to reinforce M’Clellan, had weakened M’Dowell, immediately 
tried to strengthen him by taking from Banks one of his di- 
visions. Assured of support on his right, M’Dowell moved 
suddenly from Warrenton to Fredericksburg on the Rappahan- 
nock, reaching that place on the 18th of April, and finding the 
bridges destroyed. He was now on the direct road to Rich- 
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mond, but he could not move; first because he was too weak, 
and next because he had no short and secure line of com- 
munication with Washington. Nevertheless, this demonstra- 
tion, coupled with the increasing power of M’Clellan, ashore 
and afloat, produced its effect upon the Confederate councils. 
Large guns had been brought up and placed in position in the 
Federal lines, and the gunboats grew more audacious every 
day. The Confederates felt that if M’Clellan succeeded in 
turning their lines by either river, their great army would 
perish in the corner where it was placed, and also that if 
M’Dowell could force a march upon the head of the York river, 
he might seize Richmond. This latter movement was not 
likely ; but the Confederates were determined to guard against 
it. A month after M’Clellan appeared before their lines, that 
is, on the 4th of May, their rear-guard marched out, leaving 
behind seventy-one guns, and a great deal of damaged camp 
furniture. On Sunday the 4th, soon after dawn, the Federals 
saw that the lines were empty and marched in. The pursuit at 
once began by land and water. The gunboats dashed up the 
York River as far as the point where the Pamunkey and Mata- 
pony flow into the broad estuary, and found nothing afloat 
upon the waters, no batteries on the shores. M’Clellan’s bri- 
gades pursued the rear-guard of the enemy, and felt him before 
reaching Williamsburg, showing that he had not passed that 
ancient seat. The next day M’Clellan sent General Franklin 
with a division up the York River to West Point, and pushed 
his main body by land along the road to Williamsburg. The 
rain fell in torrents, the roads were mere mud-tracks, the 
woods were thick, and the divisions made but slow progress. 
To delay this advance and cover their own retreat, the Con- 
federate generals halted a strong force at Williamsburg, in 
front of which they had thrown up redoubts in the woods. 
Here it was that the Federal army narrowly escaped a severe 
defeat ; for the Confederates assailed the heads of the advancing 
columns, and strove to crush them in detail as they came up. 
For a whole day the woods rang with the uproar of battle. No 
impression could be made upon the Confederate line ; hundreds 
fell, prisoners and guns were taken. But the Confederates do 
not appear to have pressed their advantages; and the arrival of 
fresh troops with M’Clellan, who had been called up in hot 
haste from Yorktown, decided the action. General Hancock 
turned the left of the Confederate entrenchments, night fell, 
and the Confederates pursued their retreat, falling back to- 
wards the Chickahominy. On the 6th MClellan established 
his head-quarters at Williamsburg, and the enemy was per- 
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mitted to cross the Chickahominy without molestation. Why 
they were not pursued will soon appear. The division sent up 
York River had been followed by another. The army was, 
therefore, divided; and to have followed the enemy over the 
Chickahominy would have been to tempt, probably to insure, 
a decisive defeat. M’Clellan’s plan was to concentrate his 
force before he moved upon Richmond, or sought a conflict 
with the enemy. On the 6th the divisions sent up the river 
had not made their presence felt by the enemy; but on the 7th 
General Franklin landed on the south bank of the river at a 
ig where his flanks were covered by the fire of the flotilla. 

ere he was attacked and handled severely during the whole 
of the 7th. He lost men, but he held his ground; and as the 
object of the Confederates was to prevent him from making 
good his landing, he may be fairly said to have been successful. 
They claim the victory, but he reaped the fruits. Rapidly 
moving to his right, yet keeping a sharp watch upon the enemy, 
M’Clellan effected a junction with Franklin; and the bulk of 
the army then filed to its right, and concentrated in the heart 
of New Kent. The object of the Federal general was now 
plain. He intended manifestly to establish a new base of ope- 
rations on the Pamunkey, and extend his army up its banks 
until he grasped the roads and railroads leading from the north 
to Richmond. The Pamunkey and York River gave him 
easy access to Fort Monroe, Baltimore, and Washington. The 
enemy could not turn his flanks without exposing their own, 
and leaving Richmond uncovered. Maintaining secure com- 
munications with the river, he could turn them on their left 
and most vulnerable point, and cut them off from their railway 
lines to Gordonsville, Fredericksburg, and Staunton. Between 
the 10th and the 29th of May, M’Clellan had established two 
bases on the Pamunkey, at Whitehouse and Hanover; had 
defeated the Confederates at Hanover Court House, on the 
line to Fredericksburg ; and had burnt a bridge over the South 
Anna, on the line running to Gordonsville. These were not 
showy, but they were solid movements. In the mean time the 
Confederates had abandoned Norfolk, blowing up the Mer- 
rimac, burning the navy yard, and leaving the James River 
open. General Wool, somewhat tardily, occupied Norfolk and 
subsequently Suffolk, and the iron-clad flotilla steamed up the 
river to within eight miles of Richmond. But here a well- 
placed battery so pounded the mailed ships that they were 
compelled to withdraw with loss, and forts once more vindicated 
their superiority over ships. Had these gunboats succeeded, 
General M’Clellan would have been in Richmond by the middle 
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of May; for through that city and over its bridges lay the single 
line of retreat open to the Confederates. The defeat of the 
gunboats gave them a respite. 

But a storm was gathering among the hills towering over 
the Shenandoah. Banks had been deceived when he supposed 
that the Confederates were driven permanently out of the valley. 
It was an egregious error of judgment. His safe course would 
have been to have made perfectly sure of Strasburg, and of the 
railway running thence through Manasses Gap to Manasses 
Junction and Alexandria. He had no business to lead the 
Government to suppose that he could spare men while the 
enemy held all the passes on his flank south of Front Royal. 
But holding Strasburg and Front Royal, or rather Linden in 
the Gap, and keeping up direct communication with Washing- 
ton, he could have defied his foes. The weakness of Banks 
and his false sense of security, of which their many friends in 
the valley informed them, led the Confederates to try and 
shake the position of M’Clellan and frighten M’Dowell, by 
driving Banks out of the valley, and rushing down in threaten- 
ing attitude towards Pennsylvania and Maryland. Their plan 
was cleverly conceived and promptly executed. The regiment 
of Maryland Unionists guarding Front Royal were surprised, 
routed, cut to pieces. This gave the column two roads, one to 
Strasburg, the other to Winchester. At the same time General 
Jackson was speeding down the valley directly upon Strasburg. 
Weak as he was, Banks could not dream of fighting, and he 
hastily retreated upon Winchester, lest he should be anticipated 
there by the column from Front Royal. He quitted Strasburg 
on the 24th of May, was forced to fight an action of the 25th 
before Winchester, and suffered a severe defeat; but drawing 
off his forces, he managed to effect his retreat through Martins- 
burg to Williamsport, on the left bank of the Potomac, which 
he crossed on the 26th. The object of this dash of the Con- 
federates was to alarm the Federals. It did alarm them for a 
moment; and the 7th New York and other militia regiments 
hastened to Washington. But it was soon seen that Jackson 
could do nothing serious, and the panic of the Government and 
the mob ceased. M’Clellan did not pause in his work ; M’Dowell, 
who was over the Rappahannock, and on the Matapony, did not 
retrace his steps. Nay, ere four days had elapsed, a brigade 
from White Plains, east of the Blue Ridge, had recaptured 
Front Royal; General Banks, reinforced by battalions whose 
places the militia supplied, was once more on the road to 
Winchester, and General Fremont, crossing the Shenandoah 
Mountains by forced marches, entered Strasburg, and drove 
Jackson beyond Woodstock. 
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At the end of May, General M’Clellan’s army occupied a 
position on both banks of the Chickahominy. This river, rising 
to the north-west of Richmond, flows in a southerly direction 
midway between the Pamunkey and James River, and falls 
into the latter nearly opposite Williamsburg. Its course in 
front of Richmond is through a swampy valley. As it proceeds, 
the swamps on both banks increase in size. Over it run the 
roads from Williamsburg, Hanover, and Hanover Court House, 
to Richmond; and it is crossed by the Richmond and West 
Point Railway. The points of passage are Bottom’s Bridge on 
the Federal left, then the railway bridge, next New Bridge, and 
further north other turnpike and railway bridges. During the 
last week in May, M’Clellan had thrown two or three divisions 
over the Chickahominy between Bottom’s Bridge and New 
Bridge. His front line ran across these roads and over New 
Bridge, and thence up the left bank through Mechanicsville 
towards the Fredericksburg and Gordonsville railways. De- 
tachments had cut asunder both these lines ; and thus Jackson, 
in the Shenandoah Valley, could only communicate with Rich- 
mond by Gordonsville and Lynchburgh. Thus MClellan’s 
forces covered all the roads leading to the Pamunkey, whence 
he drew his supplies; and to facilitate the arrival of these he 
had repaired the Richmond and West Point railway, and 
had brought rolling stock from Baltimore. At the end of 
May his position, though compact, was one of some danger ; 
for that part of his army which was on the Richmond side of 
the Chickahominy might be attacked and overwhelmed before 
it could be reinforced, and thus the road to Whitehouse on the 
Pamunkey would be laid bare. To guard against this, he had 
laid two pontoon bridges between Bottom’s Bridge and New 
Bridge, and had warned the advanced brigades of their danger. 
His design, apparently, was to cross the Chickahominy on his 
right, and, while the enemy were engaged in repelling this 
movement, to push forward his left in great force upon Rich- 
mond. To this end, General Porter, who had been sent north 
to take Hanover Court House and destroy the railway-bridges, 
having accomplished his task, was called up to the front, where 
he arrived on the 28th of May, and joined in the preparations 
for transporting the right wing across the Chickahominy. The 
Confederates, alarmed by the operations on the railways, and 
by a gunboat reconnaissance towards Petersburg, feeling the 
danger to them of a general advance, resolved to be beforehand. 
The weather favoured them. A tempest of rain flooded the 
Chickahominy, reduced the roads and fields to mud, and broke 
one of the pontoon bridges. At noon on the 3lst of May, 
having collected a large force, they fell suddenly on the most 
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exposed brigades which were over the Chickahominy, and put 
them to flight. The negligence of the Federals in the presence 
of the enemy is something marvellous. Here, in broad noon- 
day, not in the dim light of dawn, as at Pittsburg, a whole 
division was at once surprised and routed, with the loss of nine- 
teen guns. But the negligence of the Federals finds its counter- 
part in the want of power to sustain the impetuosity of their 
attack on the side of the Confederates. Although they were 
so successful against General Casey’s raw troops,—the bulk of 
his battalions were quite new levies, as their regimental num- 
bers show,—they could not prevail over the older brigades has- 
tily moved up in support. The fight, as at Pittsburg, raged in 
the woods, and cornfields enclosed by woods, and on the main 
roads, until eventide, when two divisions, pushed across a 
shaky pontoon bridge by General Sumner, came into line on 
the Confederate left, and compelled them to pause before their 
work was half done. It is stated that a telegraphic wire and 
apparatus were carvicd up in a balloon, and that the “ opera- 
tors” in their aeriai station kept M’Clellan informed of his 
enemy’s movements. If this be true, it is a totally new appli- 
cation of telegraphy to warfare. On the Ist of June, without 
further reinforcements, the Federals were not only able to hold 
their own, but to become the assailants, close with the enemy, 
and force him back once more into his lines before Richmond. 
But although the whole position was recovered by noon on the 
Ist, the Confederates secured the captured cannon, splendid 
trophies of their transitory victory. Having repelled this offen- 
sive movement, General M’Clellan was able to resume his former 
positions and places, and the Confederates had no choice but 
again to fight, or retire across the James River while the line 
of retreat remained open. 

It is hazardous to venture upon an estimate of the numbers 
on each side, but the Federal army on the Ist of June could 
hardly have been less than 100,000 strong. In artillery it is 
known to have been powerful, fully fifty batteries, or 300 guns, 
having been landed in the peninsula. What the numbers of 
the Confederates were, it is quite impossible to say; and 
although we do not believe that they have ever been so strong 
as their friends in this country would have us to believe, still 
we do not think that their numbers at Richmond could have 
been less than those of their opponents. In artillery and small 
arms they are confessedly inferior, and their projectiles are 
less destructive. But in courage, and perhaps in skill, they 
are nearly the equals of their enemies. 
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OPERATIONS ON THE Coast. 


During the spring the Federal fleets and expeditionary 
armies have acquired a mastery upon all points of the Atlantic 
seaboard of the Cotton States. The seizure of Hatteras led to 
the occupation of the great Sounds of North Carolina, and the 
capture of Norfolk opened up inland water communication 
from the Sounds with that place. General Burnside, by land- 
ing a force on the right bank of the Neuse, and defeating the 
Confederates in a smart engagement on the 14th of March, 
became master of Newberne. This enabled him to seize Beau- 
fort, and lay siege to and capture its protector, Fort Macon. 
Wilmington alone of the ports of North Carolina remains 
untouched. South Carolina has been shut out from the ocean. 
Swift steamers and smart sailing craft have run out occasion- 
ally ; but on the whole the facile princeps of Secession has been 
thoroughly blockaded. The Federals, however, have failed to 
take, or even approach, Charleston. Georgia has, in like man- 
ner, been sealed up. The mouth ofthe Savannah has long been 
in Federal hands. Fort Pulaski fell before a military bom- 
bardment, being breached with rifle-guns planted in batteries at 
a distance of sixteen hundred yards and upwards. It is worth 
noting that nothing but a land force could have reduced this 
fort ; another example of the value of these shore defences. But 
the fall of Pulaski has not entailed the capture of Savannah ; and 
no military men can understand why, if they are in earnest 
about it, the Federals have not effected this conquest. Of the 
coast of Florida it is hardly necessary to speak. The principal 
places were taken long ago; and by the abandonment of Pensa- 
cola the Confederates have admitted their inability to defend 
this extremity of their dominions. The newly-adopted policy 
of concentration deprived Pensacola of its defenders, and 
Mobile of a point of support. This chief seaport of Alabama 
has not been yet taken by the Federals, and in this respect it 
shares the honour of immunity with Savannah, Charleston, 
and Wilmington. 
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BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING- 
SOCIETIES. 


The Luggie, and other Poems. By David Gray. With a Memoir by 

.. James Hedderwick, and a Prefatory Notice by R. M. Milnes, M.P. 
Macmillan and Co. 

[Poems that deserve fuller criticism. Though young poems, they have 
a true touch of genius in them,—something of the depth of Words- 
worth’s true love of nature, mingled with an intense and exquisite 
sense of beauty. The memoir of the author, a Scotch weaver’s son, 
who died at twenty-three, is full of deep interest. | 

St. Clement’s Eve. A Play. By Henry Taylor. Chapman and 
Hall. 

[A thoughtfal, wise, and mellow poem, but not a true drama, and not 
the most vigorous of the author's works.] 

Goblin Market, and other Poems. By Christina Rossetti. Macmil- 
lan and Co. 

[The principal poem has rare delicacy and beauty of a modest kind, and 
several of the sonnets are fine.] 

Last Poems. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Chapman and Hall. 

[Containing two or three very fine short poems, with others less likely 
to add to their author's reputation. ] 

Modern Love, and Poems of the English Roadside; with Poems and 

Ballads. Chapman and Hall. 

[Vulgar in sentiment and sometimes in expression, though not without 
a certain heady force. ] 

Modern Philosophy; or a Treatise on Modern and Metaphysical 
Philosophy, from the Fourteenth Century to the French Revo- 
lution, with a Glimpse into the Nineteenth Century. By the Rev. 
F. D. Maurice, M.A. Griffin. 

[Not properly a manual of philosophic systems at all, but a history 
showing the vital roots of all the greater philosophic thoughts with 
singular vividness and power. | 

Thoughts on Revelation, with special Reference to the Present Time. 
By John McLeod Campbell. Macmillan. 

[An essay of great breadth and greater depth of thought, going far be- 
neath the surface of the raging controversies. | 

Thoughts on Revelation. By S.J. Jerram, M.A., Vicar of Chobham, 
Surrey. Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt. 

The Religions before Christ. By M. de Pressensé. F. and T. Clark. 

[An interesting book.] 
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Deaconesses. Reprinted, with large Additions, from the “ Quarterly 
Review,” Sept. 1860. By J. 8. Howson, D:D. Longmans. 


The Life of Edward Irving, Minister of the Scotch Church, London. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. Hurst and Blackett. 
[A book of much power, and generally accurate in its facts, though not 
in its criticisms. | 
History of Friedrich II. of Prussia, called Frederick the Great. By 
Thomas Carlyle. Volume III. Chapman and Hall. 


| Carrying Mr. Carlyle’s favourite notions as to the value of despotism 
into almost ludicrous extravagance, though of course not without 
many passages of great genius. | 


Life of the Right Hon. William Pitt. By Earl Stanhope. Vols. III. 
and IV. Murray. 


The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon, including all his occasional 
Works. By James Spedding. Longmans. 
[A very conscientious and valuable book, though presenting perhaps a 
partial view of Bacon.] 
The Life of Arthur, First Duke of Wellington, partly from the French 
of M. Brialmont, partly from Original Documents. By the Rev. 
C. R. Gleig, Chaplain-General to the Forces, and Padsenitary of 
St. Paul’s. Longmans. 
[Not a very careful or masterly work, though containing much of in- 
terest. | 
The Remains of the late Mrs. Richard Trench ; being Selections from 
her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. Edited by her Son, the 
Dean of Westminster. Parker, Son, and Bourn. 
[Very lively, fresh, and interesting.] 


The Leadbeater Papers. Containing the Annals of Ballitore, by Mary 
Leadbeater; with a Memoir of the Author, Letters from Edmund 
Burke, and others. Bell and Daldy. 

[Full of quaint quiet pictures, and containing a striking glimpse of the 
Trish social anarchy at the end of the last century. ] 

Letters from Italy and Switzerland. By Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 

Translated from the German by Lady Wallace. Longmans. 
[Reviewed in Article I.] 

An Embassy to the Court of St. James’s in 1840. By M. Guizot. 
Bentley. 

[Amusing and characteristic. ] 

The Life and Letters of Washington Irving. Edited by his Nephew, 
Pierre Irving. 38 vols. Vol. I. Bentley. 


[An agreeable account of an agreeable man. | 


Organisation in Daily Life. An Essay. By Arthur Helps. Parker, 
Son, and Bourn. 
[Very skilful, and sometimes subtle. ] 
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Gravenhurst ; or, Thoughts on Good and Evil. By William Smith. 
Blackwood. 
[Thoughtful ; but in form rather a feeble copy of Mr. Helps’s works. ] 


On the various Contrivances by which Orchids are fertilised by Insects, 
and on the good effects of the Intercrossing. By Charles Darwin, 
M.A., F.R.S. Murray. 


[An essay of great research, principally intended to justify and illustrate 
in a particular case the theory of the growth of species by “ natural 
selection.” ] 


British Conchology; or, an Account of the Mollusca which now in- 
habit the British Isles and the surrounding Sea. Vol. I. Land 
and Freshwater Shells. By John George Jeffreys, F.R.S. &c. 
Van Voorst. 

[Valuable and entertaining. ] 


North America. By Anthony Trollope. Chapman and Hall. 


[Very amusing. ] 


A History of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and Branchide. 
By C. T. Newton, M.A., Keeper of the Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities, British Museum; assisted by R. P. Pullens. Vol. I. 
Plates. Day and Sons. 


Thebes; its Tombs and their Tenants, Ancient and Present, includin 
a Record of Excavations in the Necropolis. By A. Henry Rhind. 
Longmans. 


Across the Carpathians, in 1858-60. Witha Map. Macmillan. 
[Clever.] 


Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers; being Excursions by Members of the 
Alpine Club. Second Series. Edited by E. Shirley Kennedy. 


2 vols. Longmans. 


Impressions of Rome, Florence, and Turin. By the Author of “ Amy 
Herbert.” Longmans. 


[Very lively, observant journals. | 


Ten Days in Athens, with Notes by the Way, in the Summer of 1861. 
By Dr. Corrigan. Longmans. 


The Slave Power ; its Character, Career, and probable Designs: being 
an attempt to explain the real issues involved in the American 
Contest. By J. E. Cairnes, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence and 
Political Economy in Queen’s College, Galway, and late Whately 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Dublin. 
Parker, Son, and Bourn. 


[Reviewed in Article VIII.] 


Studies from Life. By the Author of “John Halifax.” Hurst and 
Blackett. 


[Flimsy.] 
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Female Life in Prisons. By a Prison Matron. Hurst and Blackett. 
[A good and trustworthy book. ] 


The Pearl of Orr's Island. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. Sampson Low 


and Co. 
[Not Mrs. Stowe’s greatest work, but containing some sketches of great 
power. ] 
Agnes of Sorrento. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
[Very inferior to the author’s American works, ] 


The Cotton Lord. By Herbert Glyn. 2 vols. Smith and Elder. 
[Clever, but unequal.] 
Ravenshoe. By Henry Kingsley. 3 vols. Macmillan. 
[A novel of wonderful spring and force and humour, but not remarkable 
for dramatic power. | 
Owen; a Waif. By the Author of “ No Church and High Church.” 
3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
[Has something of Mr. Dickens’s peculiar talent so far as it is “‘ of the 
streets, streety ;” otherwise belonging to the earnest school. ] 
The Channings. By the Authoress of “ East Lynne.” Bentley. 
[Clever, and little more.] 
Abel Drake’s Wife. By John Saunders. Lockwood and Co. 
[Subtle.] 
Captain Clutterbuck’s Champagne; a West-Indian Reminiscence. 
Republished from “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” Blackwood. 


[One of the old Tory “ animal-spirits” school of novels which grew up 
under Christopher North’s régime as the type of Blackwood’s novels ; 
and clever of its noisy and rather glaring kind.] 
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ODGSON, Esq.—S. H. THOMPSON, Esa. 





Chairman—Sir JOHN MUSGROVHB, Bt. 





Dep-Chairmen—F. HARRISON, Esgq., 
and W. SCHOLEFIELD, Esq., M.P. 


JOHN ADDIS, Esq. 
Cc. S. BUTLER, Esq., M.P. 
Sir W. P. DE BATHE, Bart. 
HENRY V. EAST, Esq. 
EDWARD HUGGINS, Esq. 
JOHN LAURIE, Esq 
ROSS D. MANGLES, Esq. 
WILLIAM NICOL, Esq., M.P. 
SWINTON BOULT, Esgq., Sec. 
to the Company. 
Solicitors—PALMER, PALMER, | 
and BULL. / 

















SWINTON BOULT, 


REVENUE, 
£550,000. 
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LOSSES SI 
LZ, 225,000. 


“JOHN ATKINS Resident Seo. 








INVESTED FUNDS, 
£1, 311,905. 
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J. M. KRONHEIM AND CO. 


LONDON, MANCH&DLEK AND GLASGOW 
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Aiverpool& London Insurance Company. 


Tut Manufacturing Districts of England, and the various important interests of 
Scotland, are under the superintendence of Boards, to whom the management of the 
business there is committed. 







MANCHESTER BOARD. l SCOTTISH BOARD. 
OFFICE, 61, KING STREET, OFFICE, 128, INGRAM ST., GLASGOW, 

CuarrMan—SaMvuen ASHTON, Esa. ge 5 Bea oe, ben, F 

E. R. Lanewortny, Esq. J. CampBett, Junr., Esa. 






Epwarp Toorat, Esq. James J. Grieve, Esa. 



















James A. TURNER, Esq., M.P. R. F.8 the ; : 
, . Ww Secigutea 48 . F. SaHaw Srewart, Esq. 
Zmouas W dea Esq. 7 Resipent Srcs.—D. Stewart, EsQ., AnD 
Restpent Srec.—R. A. Kennepy, Esq. D. R. Caawrorn, Eso 
. , Esq. 
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The following Table exhibits in an sinante none the progress of the Company’s business in both 
Departments from its commencement in 1836 to the end of 1861, the last date to which the annual 
accounts are made up, previous to this publication; 

Year. Fire. Life. Year, Fire. Life. Year. Fire. Life. 

1837 . .£11,986.. £1,754 | 1847.. £41,402... £19,840 1857 . . £289,251 .. £101,923 

1842 .. 23,805... 3,162 | 1852...98,654... 50,799 | 1861 .. . 360,130 .. . 135,974 
This large Revenue is rapidly increasing. 







Its settlemeats of losses have uniformly been liberal and prompt. Its well-known resources, tested by claims <3f¢>29 ‘ 
amounting in the aggregate to Two Millions sterling, afford the most undeniable security. QE39 A PU 
4 
—H#H FIRE DEPARTMENT. &-— Ee 
The influence of THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON is uniformly given to such an arrangement of the EG = I 
Premiums, in all eases where praciicable, as shall indicate and induce improvement in the character of risks, OLED NDIG 


so as to keep down the permanent cost of insurance. 


of the 





EXTRACT FROM ar ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR rt ‘ 
* The Pren é I: : ainst | to & 130 whilst those ve: 
for 1860 were £3] 725 Js. 7a of £46,405 matte 
—+ot8 LIFE DEPARTMENT. seni whole 
Its system of LIFE BUSINESS is based on the principle of knowledge and certainty. The Policy -nolder, which 
when he effeets his insurance, knows that he is to acquire LARGE BONUSES if he adopt that Tavie, when 
they will acerue, — what they will amount to. stoma 
a FROM THE A? J ] OR THE YEAR 1861. nearly 
ons The number of Li | - liable; 
6 wy e nour | always 
** £273 7s, 4 va 4 “ : 
re £1, ; e only d 
at ti the De ‘ Z vi., produc 
£0 & 80 & . 7 - + 
“ business tions: | 
Annuities are granted upon terms which are found to be satisfactory in all respects, the amount paid in serable 
=, is over ~_— per annam, 
FORE! AND COLC Ds ND AGENCIES nate, 4 


constar 
feeling 
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In these establishments care ini been taken to make such arrangements as will meet the con- 
venience and secure the confidence of the various communities amongst whom they are p!anted. Ample 
—- is made, at the same time, to protect the Company from Losses consequent on Internal 

issension or Foreign War. 


6s © E A.M RIC A.ae unpleas 

NEW YORK BOARD. MONTREAL BOARD. ness, ru 

OFFIC E—i3, WALL STREET. OF FICE—PLACE D’ARMES cases of 
Cuairman—Francis Cotrenet, Esa. Cuarrman—T. B. AnpERsoN, Ese. 

Dep.-Cua1r.— HENRY. GRINNELL, Esa. ace se cb Suen,’ Bes, complet 


appetite 
stated p 


FE. M. Arcuipatp, Esq., British Consul. 
JOSEPH GaiLLaRD, Esa. 
ALEXANDER Hamitton, JuNn,, Esq. 


Henry Cuapman, Esq. 
E. I. S. Marriann. Esq. 
JamMES MitcHett, Esq. 





























GrorGE Hopson, Esq. Henry M. Srarnes, Esq. x 9 | eat hea 

Epwap F. Sanperson, Esq. Resipenr Szc.—J. H. M nv, Eso. S90 : 
ers Restpent SEc.—ALFRED PeLt, Ese. aise’ wc S30 3'9 § vation ; 
ay aes A TTS") Aka. -T A tee G39 .g 7? Iso fre 
pol sY DNEV BOARD. : MELBOURNE BOARD. —— a great la 
| Ge OFFICE—WYNYARD SQUARE. | OFFICE, ELIZABETH ST.S., MELBOURNE. 675 tition. | 
H eer CuarrmMan—J. Scarre Wiw.is, Ese. c pies toe. 2.8 eek ee rile } 
GeO Bensamin Bucuanan, Ese. Se ee ee ee frequen 

| —t G. K. Ho.ipen, Ese. Hon. James Henry, Esq., M.L.C. : | and 
| < Epwanp Knox, Esa. j Hon. James M‘Cuttocnu, Esq., M.L.C. eres 
\ te Curi — Routieston, Esq. Hon, F. Murpuy. Esq., Speaker, L.C. tenance 

| Hox. E. D. Tomson, Esq., c.B. Hon. Rosert Turnsutt, Esq. chol: 

| JoHN B. Wart, Ese, ResipENt Sec.—W. Murray Ross, Esq. Moly, a 
: Restpent Sec.—A. S. Lratues, Ese. sion of 
; ‘ S £1.311,905 Accumulated Funds. Total Annu fee Revenue, £550.000 at any u 
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CAMOMILE PILLS 
THE J 
MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 

A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 

’ EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION, 

AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 

AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, 

A PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD, AND A SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 








Inpiexstion is a weakness or want of power 
of the digestive juices in the stomach to con- 
vert what we eat and drink into healthy 
matter, for the proper nourishment of the 
whole system. It is caused by everything 
which weakens the system in general, or the 
stomach in particular. From it proceed 
nearly all the diseases to which we are 
liable ; for it is very certain, that if we could 
always keep the stomach right we should 
only die by old age or accident. Indigestion 
produces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
tions: amongst the most prominent of its mi- 
serable effects are a want of, or an inordi- 
nate, appetite, sometimes attended with a 
constant craving for drink, a distension or 
feeling of enlargement of the stomach, flatu- 
lency, heartburn, pains in the stomach, acidity, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps sick- 
ness, rumbling noise in the bowels : in some 
cases of depraved digestion there is nearly a 
complete disrelish for food, but still the 
appetite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted can 
eat heartily, although without much gratifi- 

‘ation ; a long train of nervous symptoms are 


| so frequent attendants, general debility, 


great languidness, and incapacity for exer- 
tion. The minds of persons so afflicted 


‘| frequently become irritable and desponding, 


and great anxiety is observable in the coun- 
tenance; they appear thoughtful, melan- 





choly, and dejected, under great apprehen- 
Sion of some imaginary danger, will start 
at any unexpected noise or occurrence, aud 
become so agitated that they require some 








time to calm and collect themselves: yet for 
all this the mind is exhilarated without much 
difficulty; pleasing events, society, will for 
a time dissipate all appearance of disease; 
but the excitement produced by an agreeable 


| change vanishes soon after the cause has 


gone by. Other symptoms are, violent pal- 
pitations, restlessness, the sleep disturbed by 
frightful dreams and startings, and affording 
little or no refreshment; occasionally there 
is much moaning, with a sense of weight and 
oppression upon the chest, nightmare, &c. 
It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of Jndi- 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each; but, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support to 
the stomach ; and in all its stages the medi- 
cine most wanted is that which will afford 
speedy and effectual assistance to the di- 
gestive organs, and give energy to the ner- 
vous and muscular systems,—nothing can 
more speedily or with more certainty effect 
so desirable an object than Worton’s Extract 
of Camomile Flowers. The herb has from 
time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, imparting an 
aromatic bitter to the taste, and a pleasing 
degree of warmth and strength to the sto- 
mach, and in all cases of indigestion, gout 
in the stomach, windy colic, and general 
weakness, it has for ages been strongly re- 
commended by the most eminent practi- 
tioners as very useful and beneficial. The 
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2 OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 


great, indeed only, objection to its use has 
been the large quantity of water which it 
takes to dissolve a small part of the flowers, 
and which must be taken with it into the 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint of 
boiling water to dissolve the soluble portion 
of one drachm of Camomile Flowers; and, 
when one or even two ounces may be taken 
with advantage, it must at once be seen 
how impossible it is to take a proper dose of 
this wholesome herb in the form of tea; and 
the only reason why it has not long since 
been placed the very first in rank of all 
restorative medicines is, that in taking it the 
stomach has always been loaded with water, 
which tends in a great measure to counter- 
act, and very frequently wholly to destroy 
the effect. It must be evident that loading 
a weak stomach with a large quantity of 
water, merely for the purpose of conveying 
into it a small quantity of medicine must be 
injurious; and that the medicine must pos- 
sess powerful renovating properties only to 
counteract the bad effects likely to be pro- 
duced by the water. Generally speaking, 
this has been the case with Camomile Flowers, 
a herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, decidedly 
the most speedy restorer, and the most cer- 
tain preserver of health. 

These PILLS are wholly CAMOMILE, 
prepared by a peculiar process, accidentally 
discovered, and known onlyto the proprietor, 
and which he firmly believes to be one of 
the most valuable modern discoveries in 
medicine, by which all the essential and ex- 
tractive matter of more than an ounce of the 
flowers is concentrated in four moderate- 
sized pills, Experience has afforded the most 
ample proof that they possess all the fine 
aromatic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed; and, as they 
are taken into the stomach unencumbered by 
auy diluting or indigestible substance, in the 
same degree has their benefit been more im- 
mediate and decided. Mild in their opera- 
tion and pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circum- 
stance, without danger or inconvenience. A 
person exposed to cold and wet a whole day 
or night could not possibly receive any in- 
jury from taking them, but, on the contrary, 
they would effectually prevent a cold being 
taken. After a long acquaintance with and 
strict observance of the medicinal properties 
of Norton's Camomile Pills, it is only doing 

















them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all Tontc Mzprcrnzs. By 
the word tonic is meant a medicine which 
gives strength to the stomach sufficient to 
digest in proper quantities all wholesome 
food, which increases the power of every 
nerve and muscle of the human body, er, in 
other words, invigorates the nervous and 
muscular systems. The solidity or firmness 
of the whole tissue of the body which so 
quickly follows the use of Worton’s Camomile 
Pills, their certain and speedy effects in re- 
pairing the partial dilapidations from time at 
intemperance, and their lasting salutary in- 
fluence on the whole frame, is most con- 
vincing, that in the smallest compass is con- 
tained the largest quantity of the tonic prin- 
ciple, of so peculiar a nature as to pervade 
the whole system, through which it diffuses 
health and strength sufficient to resist the 
formation of disease, and also to fortify the 
constitution against contagion; as such, their 
general use is strongly recommended as a 
preventative during the prevalence of malig- 
nant fever or other infectious diseases, and 
to persons attending sick rooms they are in- 
valuable, as in no one instance have they ever 
failed in preventing the taking of illness, 
even under the most trying circumstances. 
As Norton's Camomile Pills are parti- 
cularly recommended for all stomach com- 
plaints or indigestion, it will probably be ex- 
pected that some advice should be given 
respecting diet, though after all that has been 
written upon the subject, after the publication 
of volume upon volume, after the country 
has, as it were, been inundated with prac- 
tical essays on diet, as a means of prolonging 
life, it would be unnecessary to say more, 
did we not feel it our duty to make the 
humble endeavour of inducing the public to 
regard them not, but to adopt that course 
which is dictated by nature, by reason, and 
by common sense. Those persons who study 
the wholesomes, and are governed by the 
opinions of writers on diet, are uniformly 
both unhealthy in body and weak in mind. 
There can be no doubt that the palate is de- 
signed to inform us what is proper for the 
stomach, and of course that must best in- 
struct us what food to take and what to 
avoid: we want no other adviser. Nothing 
can be more clear than that those articles 


which are agreeable to the taste were by | 


nature intended for our food and sustenance, 
whether liquid or solid, foreign or of native 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 3 


production: if they are pure and unadul- 
terated, no harm need be dreaded by their 
use; they will only injure by abuse. Con- 
sequently, whatever the palate approves, eat 
and drink always in moderation, but never 
in excess; keeping in mind that the first 
process of digestion is performed in the 
mouth, the second in the stomach; and that, 
in order that the stomach may be able to do 
its work properly, it is requisite the first 
process should be well performed ; this con- 
sists in masticating or chewing the solid 
food, so as to break down and separate the 
fibres and small substances of meat and ve- 
getable, mixing them well, and blending the 
whole together before they are swallowed ; 
and it is particularly urged upon all to take 
plenty of time to their meals and never eat 
in haste. If you conform to this short and 
simple, but comprehensive advice, and find 
that there are various things which others 


eat and drink with pleasure and without in- | 


convenience, and which would be pleasant 
to yourself only that they disagree, you may 
at once conclude that the fault is in the 
stomach, that it does not possess the power 
which it ought to do, that it wants assist- 
ance, and the sooner that assistance is af- 
forded the better. A very short trial of this 
medicine will best prove how soon it will 
put the stomach in a condition to perform 
with ease all the work which nature intend- 
ed for it. By its use you will soon be able 
to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is agree- 
able to the taste, and unable to name one in- 
dividual article of food which disagrees with 
or sits unpleasantly on the stomach. Never 
forget that a smal: meal well digested affords 
more nourishment to the system than a large 


one, even of the same food, when digested | 


imperfectly. Let the dish be ever so deli- 
cious, ever so enticing a variety offered, the 
bottle ever so enchanting, never forget that 
temperance tends to preserve health, and 
that health is the soul of enjoyment. But 
should an impropriety be at any time, or ever 
so often committed, by which the stomach 
becomes overloaded or disordered, render it 
immediate aid by taking a dose of Norton's 


Camomile Pills, which will so promptly as- 
sist in carrying off the burden thus imposed 
upon it that all will soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every person 
in his lifetime consumes a quantity of nox- 
ious matter, which if taken at one meal 
would be fatal: it is these small quantities 
of noxious matter, which are introduced into 
| our food, either by accident or wilful adul- 
| teration, which we find so often upset the 
| stomach, and not unfrequently lay the foun- 
| dation of illness, and perhaps final ruination 
| to health. To preserve the constitution, it 
| 





should be our constant care, if possible, to 
counteract the effect of these small quantities 
| of unwholesome matter ; and whenever, in 
| that way, an enemy to the constitution finds 
its way into the stomach, a friend should 
be immediately sent after it, which would 
prevent its mischievous effects, and expel it 
altogether; no better friend can be found, 
nor one which will perform the task with 
greater certainty than NORTON’S CAMO- 
MILE PILLS. And let it be observed that 
the longer this medicine is taken the less it 
will be wanted; it can in no case become 
habitual, asits entire action is to give energy 
and force to the stomach, which is the spring 
of life, the source from which the whole frame 
draws its succour and support. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon every 
occasion of the general health being at all 
disturbed, these Prxts should be immediately 
taken, as they will stop and eradicate dis- 
ease at its co ncement. Indeed, it is 
most confidently asserted, that by the timely 
use of this medicine only, and a common de- 
gree of caution, any person may enjoy all the 
comforts within his reach, may pass through 
life without an illness, and with the cer- 
tainty of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 
On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles ; and if closely 
corked their qualities are neither impaired by 
time nor injured by any change of climate 
whatever. Price 134d. and 2s. 9d. each, with 
full directions. The large bottle contains the 





quantity of three small ones, or Pris equal 
to fourteen ounces of Camomite Frowers. 


DDO DOOOOOOOOO™OO™OEOO 


Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 


Be particular to ask for ““NORTON’S PILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 


GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautify. 
ing and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and 
charming appearance. It will completely remove Tan, Sun- 
burn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities 
tender the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., clear 
it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing 
its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue 
soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and 
beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and 
Perfumers. 





FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


SIMCO’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS 


are a certain and safe remedy. They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to the 
stomach, and strength to the whole system. No other medicine can be compared to these 
excellent Pills, as they prevent the disorder from attacking the stomach or head, and have 
restored thousands from pain and misery to health and comfort. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 14d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 





INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from 
Influenza; the first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, 
and a little perseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent 
ones in Adults, will be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthmatic 
persons, who previously had not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost 
benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 
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193, PiccaDILuy, 
April 25th, 1862. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


‘PUBLISHED BY 


CHAPMAN AND HALL. 


Mr, THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Vol. III, Indemy 8vo. With Portrait and Maps. 
HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 
CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
[28th April 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of ‘‘The West Indies and the Spanish Main.” 
[In May. 


W. BRIDGES ADAMS. 
In 1 vol., post 8vo. 


ROADS AND RAILS, 


AND THEIR PRACTICAL INFLUENCE ON HUMAN PROGRESS, 
PAST, PRESENT, AND TO COME, 


By W. BRIDGES ADAMS. 
[In May. 





FREDERICK MARSHALL. 
In 1 vol., post 8v0, 8s. 


POPULATION AND TRADE IN FRANCE, 1861-2. 


By FREDERICK MARSHALL. 
[Now ready. 
ALPHONSE ESQUIROS. 
In 1 vol., post 8vo. 
THE SECOND SERIES OF 


THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 


By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS, Author of ‘‘The Dutch at Home,” 
[day IY 











NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


In 2 vols.. crown Svo. 


A NEW NOVEL. 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, Author of ‘‘ La Beata,” &e. [in ae 
n May. 





F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 
In post Svo, with 100 Illustrations. 
UP THE NILE AND HOME AGAIN. 
A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS AND A TRAVEL-BOOK FOR 
THE LIBRARY. 
By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


With 100 Illustrations from Original Sketches by the Author. 
[April 26th. 





Capt. J. F. N. HEWETT, F.R.G.S. 
In post 8vo. 


EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS ON THE WEST COAST 
OF AFRICA. 


WITH REMARKS ON THE SLAVE TRADE AND THE SUPPLY OF COTTON, 


By Carr. J. F. N. HEWETT, F.R.G.S. 
: [In May. 


HERR FREYTAG. 
In 2 vols., post Svo. 
PICTURES OF GERMAN LIFE 
IN THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURIES. 
By HERR FREYTAG, Author of ‘‘ Debit and Credit.” 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. MALCOLM. 
[In May. 





GEORGE MEREDITH. 
In feap, 8vo. 


MODERN LOVE; 
AND POEMS OF THE ENGLISH ROADSIDE. 
WITH POEMS AND BALLADS, 


BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 
[April 26th 





Dr. JOHN WILLIAM MALLET. 


In post Svo, with Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


COTTON: 
THE CHEMICAL, GEOLOGICAL, AND METEOROLOGICAL CON- 
DITIONS INVOLVED IN ITS SUCCESSFUL CULTIVATION. 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE ACTUAL CONDITIONS AND PRACTICE OF CULTURE IN THE SOUTHERN 
OR COTTON STATES OF NORTH AMERIGA, 
By Dr. JOHN WILLIAM MALLET, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Alabama, 
Analy tical*Chemist of the State Geological Survey, and Chemical Professor to 


3 ea the State School of Medicine, Mobile. 


[Now ready. 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
La post 8vo. 6s. 


LAST POEMS. | 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


[Now ready. 





SIDNEY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 
In post 8vo. 
THE GANGES AND THE SEINE. 
SCENES ON THE BANKS OF BOTH. 
By SIDNEY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 





[In May. 





In demy Svo, 15s. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE DUKE CF RICHMOND. 


With a Portrait. 





H. R. FOX BOURNE. 


In demy 8vo, 15s. i 


A MEMOIR OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
By H. R. FOX BOURNE. \ 
With Index. 


“This is a very good book indeed. The author has much taste, much sense, and considerable 
histgrical insight—qualities absolutely essential in a biographer of Sir Philip Sidney. He has further 
foltowed an excellent fashion of the day in ransacking the State Paper Office, and his industry has 
disinterred several documents which throw light on obscure points in Sidney’s history. Sir Philip has 
@ singular fascination for all who have studied his times.’—Saturday Review. 





CHARLES LEVER. 
Part IV. 1s. 


BARRINGTON. 


By CHARLES LEVER, Author of ‘‘ Harry Lorrequer,”’ ‘‘ Charles O'Malley,” &c. 


To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, each Part to contain two Illustrations by “‘ Purz.” 
[On May 1. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Part XV., with two Mlustrations by J. E. Minuats. 1s. 


ORLEY FARM. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE., 
[On May 1. 
*,* Volume I., with Twenty Illustrations by J. E. Mittats, handsomely bound in cloth, price 11s., 
is now ready. 





JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 


In 3 vols., post 8vo. 


OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD WORK. 


By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 


“Decidedly one of the best novels of the season. The first chanters of ‘ Olive Blake’ at once prove 
that Mr. Jeatireson bas in him the right spirit of an artist.”—Avcaniner. 

“A story extremely interesting, that will certainly be read through, and in some parts more than 
once, by any one who beyins it.”—Athenceun. 











4 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





VON SYBEL. 
HE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE CRUSADES. 


By VON SYBEL. Edited by Lapy Durr Gorpon. In post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“No English historical library can be complete without it.”—London Review. 





Capt. A. W. DRAYSON, R.A. 
[HE COMMON SIGHTS IN THE HEAVENS, AND HOW 


TO SEE AND KNOW THEM. By Captain A. W. DRAYSON, R.A. With 40 Illustrations. 
In feap 8vo. Sa. 

“A very beautiful and useful book. . . . Captain Drayson avoids all mathematical formule, and 
contrives to give the substance of all recent discoveries, to explain the motions and phases of the 
heavenly bodies, and to describe the eccentric movements of comets, in a style so plain that every one 
may understand him. The letterpress is aided by brilliantly-coloured plates, in which all the 
phenomena of the heavens are accurately represented.” —Daily News. 





NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. 
PANN HAUSER; or, Tue Batre or THE Barps. A Poem. 
By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 


‘It is seldom that anything so good is published. * * * We hope that two writers who can do 
so much may follow up their present success with further efforts in the future.” —Saturday Reveiw. 

“Full of beauty of thought, melody of language, and sudden pictures, that rise like visions before 
the reader. It is full also of noble purpose and distinct morality. . . . For very many years there 
has not been a more remarkable poem offered to the Enylish public.”—Times. 


THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN. 
BEATEN PATHS AND THOSE WHO TROD THEM. By 
T. COLLEY GRATTAN, Author of ‘ Highways and Byways,” &c. In 2 Vols., post 8vo. 21s. 


“We can justly say that it is the best book that has appeared this season. None of the anecdotes 
are stale ; nothing is spun out; nothing is given second-hand; and the freshness and naiveté in the 
style make us rank it very high in the class under which it is comprehended.”—Press. 


THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. 
A HISTORY OF DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTIMENTS 


IN ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.8.A., 
Hon. M.R.8.L., &c. Illustrated by upwards of 300 Engravings on Wood, with Illustrations from the 
Illuminations in Contemporary Manuscripts and other sources, Drawn and Engraved by F. W. Fair- 
HOLT, F.S.A. In 1 vol., feap. 4to. 21s. 


‘The book is one which is indispensable for an historical or archzeological library.” —Saturday Review. 
“Mr. Wright and Mr, Fairholt were certain to produce a work of value between them, and they have 
brought out one interesting and beautiful in the highest degree.” —Syectator. 


E. LYNN LINTON. 
Witch STORIES. Collected by E. Lynn Linton, Author of 


** Azeth the Egyptian,” &c. In post Svo. 10s. 6d. 
“A work of valuable character, which will be read by old and young.”—Herald, 





\ Rev. W. HOLT BEEVER, M.A., Oxon. 
NOTES ON FIELDS AND CATTLE, from the Diary of an 


Amateur Farmer, By the Rev. W. HOLT BEEVER, M.A., Oxon. With Illustrations. In 
post Svo. 8s. 6d. 


“On juaging, an instructive work; on horses, Mr. Beever's precepts are excellent. The discussions 
on the diseases of sheep are very much to the point, the remarks on breeding very sound. A perfect 
vade-necun for the farmer.” —£xaminer. 
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MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 





PASTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, called FRE- 
DERICK THE GREAT. By THOMAS CARLYLE. With Portraits and Maps. Third Edition, 
Vols. I. and IL., demy Svo, cloth. 40s. (Vol. LI1. at the endl of April. 





UNIFORM EDITION OF MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, price Six Shillings per Volume. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A HISTORY. In2 Volumes. 12s. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With Elucidations 


and Connecting Narrative. In 3 Volumes. 16s. 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. i 
LIFE OF SCHILLER. 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In4 Volumes. 24s. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. One Volume. 6s. 


HERO WORSHIP. § 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. One Volume. 6s. 
CHARTISM. 


PAST AND PRESENT. t One Volume. 6s. 


TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. One Volume. 6s. 
WILHELM MEISTER. By Gorny. A Translation. In 2 Volumes. 123. 











ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
LAST POEMS. By Etiasern Barrerr Browntne. 1 Vol., 


post Svo. 6s. 


POETICAL WORKS. By Enzizasern Barrerr Browntna. 


Fifth Edition, with Corrections and Additions. 3 Vols., feap. cloth. 18%. 


AURORA LEIGH: A Porm. In Nine Books. By Enizaneru 


BARRETT BROWNING. Fifth Edition, with Portrait of Mrs. Browning. 1 Vol., feap. cloth. 7s. 


POEMS BEFORE CONGRESS. By Enizaserx Barrer 


BROWNING. Crown Svo., cloth. 4s. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
POETICAL WORKS. By Rozerr Browninc. A New Edition, 


with numerous Alterations and Additions. 2 Vols., feap. cloth. 16s. 


(CHRISTMAS EVE AND EASTER DAY. A Poem. By 


ROBERT BROWNING. Fcap. Svo, cloth. 6s. 


MEN AND WOMEN. By Rosrrr Browninc. 2 Vols., feap. 


8vo, cloth, 12s, 

















NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 





J. G. KOHL. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


FROM COLUMBUS TO FRANKLIN. ByJ.G. KOHL. Translated by MAJOR R. R. NOEL. 
In 2 vols, post Svo. 16s. 

“Mr, Kohl’s descriptive power is well known, and this work shows that he can exercise it in the 
higher domain of history with as much facility as he did in his picturesque travels. The volumes are 
a complete synopsis of American discovery from the earliest to the latest times. Major Noel has done 
his work well.” —Daily News. 


pd NERS AND DINNER PARTIES; or, Tur Axsurpirtiss 
oF ARTIFICIAL Lire. Second Edition, with Additions, including a short Catechism of Cookery, 
founded on the principles of Chemistry. In post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 








THOMAS BRADLEY. 
AXLEMENTS OF GEOMETRICAL DRAWING; or, Pracricar, 


GEOMETRY, PLANE AND Souip. Including both Orthographic and Perspective Projection. Illus- 
trated by Sixty Plates, engraved by J. W. Lowry, from Original Drawings. By THOMAS BRADLEY, 
of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and Professor of Geometrical Drawing at King’s College, 
London, Published for the Committee of Council on Educition. In 2 vols., oblong folio. Cloth, 16s. each. 


Ss. T. COLERIDGE. 
SEVEN LECTURES ON SHAKESPEARE AND MILTON. 


By the late 8. T. COLERIDGE. A list of all the MS. Emendations in Mr, COLLIER’S Folic, 
1632; and an Introductory Preface by J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esq. In cemy 8vo 12s, 








GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 
[HE ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE; Illustrated in a Philolo- 


gical Commentary on his Tragedy of ‘‘ Julius Cesar.” By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK, Professor 
of History and of English Literature in Queen’s College, Belfast. In 1 vol., post 8vo. Second Edition. és. 


QUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LAW- 


GUAGE. For the Use of the Junior Classes in Colleges, and the Higher Classes in Schools, 
By GEORGE L. CRAIK. In1 Vol., post 8vo. Fourth Edition, Revised and Improved, 2s. 6d. 





JOHN A. CARLYLE, M.D. 
DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY, THE INFERNO. A Literal 


Prose Translation, with the Text of the Original Collated with the best Editions, and Explanatory 
Notes. By JOHN A. CARLYLE, M.D. In 1 vol., post 8vo, with a Portrait. 14s. 





THOMAS ‘MACKNIGHT. 
HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDMUND BURKE. 


By THOMAS MACKNIGHT, Author of “The Right Hon. B. Disracli, M.P., a Literary and 
Political Biography ;” and ‘Thirty Years of Foreign Policy, a History of the Secretaryships of the 
Earl of Aberdeen aud Viscount Palmerston.” 3 vols., demy 8vo, cloth. 50s. 





OWEN MEREDITH. 
LUCILE. A Porm. By Owen Mereprru. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
LVol. 12s. 
HE WANDERER. A Poem. By Owen Merepirn, Author 
of “Clytemnestra,” &c. In 1 Vol., feap. 8vo. Second Edition. 9s. 6d. 
ERBSKi PESME; or, Nationan Sones or Servia. By 
\ OWEN MEREDITH. In1 Vol. feap. cloth. 4s 





RECAMIER, MADAME, with a Sketch of the History of Society 


in France. By MADAME M In 1 Vol., post Svo. 9s. 





OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, AND THE MONEY WE 


MADE BY [T. In1 Vol., small post Svo, boards, Seventeenth Edition. 2s, 
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WORKS BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 





THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, 


Beautifully printed in Post Octavo, and carefully revised by the Author. With the Original 
Illustrations. Now issuing in Monthly Volumes, price 7s. 67. cach. 


Already Published. 


PICKWICK PAPERS. 43 Illustrations . ‘ . 2 vols. 15s. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 39 ~— ditto ; - ww Bevel lds. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 40 ditto : : . 2 vols. 15s. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 86 — ditto a ce . . 2 vols. 15s. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 36 ditto . Z . 2 vols. 15s. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. 39 ditto 2 Pe < 3 “ver 7s. 6d. 
OLIVER TWIST. 24 ditto ‘ ‘ - 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 88 ditto 2 vols. 15s. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD 88 ditto 2 vols 15s. 


To be followed by 
PICTURES FROM ITALY, AND earenmenel NOTES. ..  1vol. 


BLEAK HOUSE . ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 vols. 
LITTLE DORRIT... : Pr ae en er ee 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS . . . . = ee ke oe 1 vol. 





i ititneseniaina | 
{ 


CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION, 


Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, cloth, with Frontispicces. 





s. d. 8. d. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS 5 . CHRISTMAS BOOKS 3 6 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY . 5 0} AMERICAN NOTES . 2 6 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT . - 5 0} DOMBEY AND SON 5 0 
BARNABY RUDGE . . 4 0} DAVID COPPERFIELD ‘ » OO 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP . ‘ 4 0{] BLEAK HOUSE . r ° e o - & O 
OLIVER TWIST ‘ 8 6] LITTLE DORRIT ‘ => i e 5 0 
SKETCHES BY BOZ 3 6 | 

ER. DICKENS’ READINGS. Fcap. 8vo. 
8. 


A CURISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE . . 


1 THE POOR TRAVELLER, BOOTS AT 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH a 
oe 
1 


THE HOLLY-1IRCE INN, AND MRS. 
THE CHIMES GAMP . r ° e «@ « « prs 


‘IE STORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY 





MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 


The Firtu Epirion is now ready, in Three Volumes, of 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


In 1 Vol. Svo, 9s. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Cuarzzs Dickens. With 


Sixtecn Illustrations by ‘* Puiz.” 





In 1 Vol. post. Svo, Third Edition, 6s, 


HE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. Third Edition. By 


CHARLES DICKENS. 














8 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
STANDARD EDITIONS OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 


——__>——_ 


MARKET HARBOROUGH (Fourth Edition); and INSIDE THE BAR, now 
first published. By the Author of ‘Digby Grand.” 4s. [On May 1. 

WM. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 
Second Edition. 4s. 

T. A. TROLLOPE’S LA BEATA (Third Edition); and A TUSCAN ROMEO 
AND JULIET, now first published. 4s. 

MISS ANNA DRURY’S MISREPRESENTATION. Sccond Edition. 5s. 

TILBURY NOGO. By the Author of “Digby Grand.” 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S CASTLE RICHMOND. A Novel. New Edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S DOCTOR THORNE. A Novel. Sixth Edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S BERTRAMS. A Novel. Fifth Edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS. Fourth 
Edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MACDERMOTS OF BALLYCLORAN. Third 
Edition. 5s. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. With Illustrations by the 
Author. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. : 

ALBERT SMITH’S WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. Sccond Edition. 
Crown 8yo. 5s. 

MRS. GASKELL’S NORTH AND SOUTH. Fouwth Edition. 5s. 

G. A. SALA’S GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT; with some London 
Scenes they Shine upon. Second Edition. 4s. 

W. H. WILLS’ OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM ‘‘ HOUSEHOLD 
WORDS.” is. 

ROBERT HOUDIN’S MEMOIRS: Ambassador, Author, and Conjuror. 
Written by HIMSELF. ‘Third Edition. 5s. 

MISS MULOCEK’S HEAD OF THE FAMILY. Sixth Edition. 5s. 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY 


OTHER STANDARD AND POPULAR WORKS. 








CHARLES DICKENS. 
OUSEHOLD WORDS. Conducted by Cuartes Dickens. In 


19 vols., royal 8yo, Cloth. 5s. 6d. each. (All the back Numbers and Parts may now be had.) 


CHRISTMAS STORIES FROM HOUSEHOLD WORDS. In 


lvol., royal 8vo, 28. 6d. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. Conducted by Cuartes Dickens. 


Vols. I. to VI., royal Svo, Handsomely bound. 5s, 6d. each. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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